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“Our governmental problem lies in the question : ‘How can 
we be a complex society and yet be a democratic society ?’ ” 

Paul H. Appleby 

“The test of a democratic and developmental administration 
is the extent to which it represents the needs and values of the 
different sectors of society and acts as an instrument of social 

change Unless we assign to the administration its due 

place ir the scheme of democratic government, we would imper- 
ceptibly slip into an Administrative State. Efficiency in admini- 
stration is no doubt a paramount need in a democratic government, 
especially of a developing society ; but what is even more impor- 
tant is the development of an 'administrative culture,’ based on 
flexibility, freedom and initiative, which encourages scrutiny and 
change of traditional forms and techniques when they are 
found unsuited and which recognises public interest as the supreme 
end of a democratic government and administration”. 


An observer 




FOREWORD 


As a pioneering study of the working of Public Service Com- 
missions in India, Dr. C. N. Bhalerao's doctoral dissertation would, I 
am sure, be received with great interest. I hope that the study would 
also serve as a starting point for a continuing and critical examination 
of the composition, functions, techniques and procedures of Public 
Service Commissions in India, particularly in the perspective of the 
vital role assigned to them in the Constitution of India. 

Article 16 of the Constitution of India guarantees that there 
shall be equality of opportunity for all citizens in matters relating to 
employment, or appointment to any office under the State. Public 
Service Commissions constitute the machinery to effectuate this far- 
reaching promise of the Constitution. 

The “Services” are an important limb of the organization of 
state. With the advent of democratic institutions, the “Services” 
continue to enjoy a pivotal place in the scheme of administration in 
India. 


The philosophy of the Constitution with regard to the “Services” 
is neither a fresh start nor a break with the past. Indeed, the Indian 
Constitution has broadly endorsed the approach of « :.• Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in India which observed as far 
back as 1923 : “Wherever democratic institutions exist, experience 
has shown that to secure an efficient Civil Service it is essential to 
protect it so far as possible from political or personal influence and 
to give it that position of stability and security which is vital to its 
successful working as the impartial and efficient instrument by which 
Governments, of whatever political complexion, may give effect to 
their policies. In countries where this principle has been neglected 
and where the “spoils systems” has taken its place an inefficient and 
disorganized Civil Service has been the inevitable result and corruption 
has been rampant”. 

The values of independence, impartiality and integrity are the 
basic determinants’of the Constitution’s conception of Public Service 
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Commissions end their role and functions. The many safeguards 
provided in the Constitution besfieak eloquently the anxiety of the 
founding fathers to ensure the independence of Public Service 
Commissions. 

Dr. Bhalerao’s dissertation takes us diligently through & concise 
historical sutvey of the evolution of public services and Public Service 
Commissions which is meaningfully delineated in the context of con- 
stitutional developments in India. As he has pointed out, the British 
regime proceeded to establish Public Service Commissions in India 
because of the widely-felt need for the Indianisation of the Services 
and in order to maintain efficient and contented public services. In 
seeking to build on the foundations of the British legacy, our Con- 
stitution-makers meant to provide an element of stability and 
continuity. 

Against this historical and constitutional background, Dr. 
Bhalerao’s study seeks to analyse the institutional and functional 
framework of the Public Service Commissions m India. In an intensely- 
contemporary setting, he discusses the conditions prevailing in the 
public services in India, the relationship between politics and admi- 
nistration, the adequacy of the powers and functions of Public 
.Service Commissions in India and the gap in the theory and practice 
of these Commissions. Evidently, these are issues of pressing 
practical relevance today and deserve the sustained attention of the 
people and the policy-makers in a democratic country? 

Not without reason is the bureaucracy assailed for an undue 
emphasis on fixed authority and stagnant procedures, for its relative 
lack of initiative, resourcefulness and flexibility, for its exclusivism, 
insularity and aggrandizement, for its tendency to avoid responsibility, 
for its preoccupation with the trivia of pins and paper-clips and for 
its unshakable allegiance to the Parkinsonian Law of the Rising 
Pyramid. The constructive task before the scholars and statesmen 
in our country is to penetrate beneath the surface, to study the 
underlying causes of the deficiencies of the Services and to institute 
remedial measures. Similarly, complaints of extensive political 
interference in administration and complaints of nepotism and 
corruption have to be studied and analysed so that our system may 
be purged of them. 

. . ? he c . en t ra l thesis of the present dissertation is that within the 
limitations imposed by socio-cultural, political and economic forces in 
the country, improvements in the bureaucracy and* public administra- 
tion can be brought about by sincere and sustained efforts by the 
governments. In support of this view, the author has appropriately 
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cited the United Nations Technical Assistance Committee on Public 
Administration (1951) which observed that “the most serious defects 
in public administration are frequently those arising out of inferior 
personnel practices. Conversely the raising of personnel standards 
is one of the most ^substantial ways to achieve lasting results for 
a sound* Public Administration and a stable development programme. 
Underdeveloped as well as developed countries may experience 
sooner than they expect some of the difficulties of personnel admini- 
stration, unless they are ready to instal some minimum of rational 
practices pari passu with the intensification of their developmental 
programmes and the proliferation of their staff.” The author's 
contention is that the personnel practices in India constitute an 
important sector in which substantial improvements are needed if 
the public services are to function as an effective instrument of social 
change. In institutional terms, he questions the control of the 
Ministries of Home Affairs and Finance at the Centre and that of 
the General Administration Departments in the States over the public 
services. He feels that the problems of patronage, favouritism and 
devia»«or from the merit principle in the public services are still big 
enough to justify opposition to continuing this control with the 
executive. The author has, in my opinion, made out a strong case 
for the extension of the powers and functions of the Commissions, 
besides their principal task of recruitment to the public services and 
the limited advisory functions assigned to them. This, I think should 
be done by the Parliament under the authority given to it under 
Articles 321 of the Constitution. Unfortunately, what has actually 
happened is that instead of extending the functions of Public Service 
Commissions by parliamentary legislation, the Executive has made 
regulations specifying matters in which it shall not be necessary to 
consult the Union Public Service Commission ader proviso to 
Article 320 of the Constitution. 

While the Constitution provides safeguards for the independence 
of the Public Service Commissions, there are certain obvious limita- 
tions which cannot be surmounted by the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion alone. Such is the limitation, for example, which arises from 
political patronage and preferment in the appointments to the vari- 
ous Commissions, particularly in the States. There is a two-fold 
tendency in evidence in respect of the executive behaviour : to seek 
ta influence or pressurize the Commissions (mainly in the States), 
and alternatively to undermine and sidetrack th:m. Citing Professor 
Joseph Schumpter and Dr. C.D. Deshmukh, the author comes to the 
conclusion that the effective wor.’/rtg and independence of the 
Commissions ultimately depends upon “the quality of the human 
material of politics — the people who man the party machines; are 
elected to serve in Parliaments, [and] rise to Cabinet » office’*, 
and that the basic problem in our country is that of leader- 
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ship in politics and government. It is in this perspective that' the 
question of the independence of the Public Service Commissions in 
India assumes decisive significance, because such independence is, to 
quote Lord Atlee, "one of the strongest bulwarks of democracy”. 

The Governments at the Centre and in the States combined 
with departmental and public sector undertakings are the biggest 
employers in our country. Out of these jobs only a small percentage 
comes within the purview of the Public Service Commissions. For 
example it was estimated on the basis of 1960 figures that as little 
as 1*9% of the total Central Government employment was processed 
by the Union Public Service Commission. This is because the Union 
Public Service Commission concerns itself only with appointments in 
higher services and posts, principally those in the “gazetted” service 
of the Government of India. Even for such appointments, the 
Atomic Energy Department and the Council for Scientific and 
Industrial Research have been authorized to recruit and select candi- 
dates directly. The Railways and the Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
ment have evolved their own machinery and procedure for recruit- 
ment to class III and class IV. Moreover, in the field of public 
enterprises and departmental undertakings, there is conspicuous 
absence of adequate machinery to ensure the observance of merit 
principle through an impersonal and competitive recruitment pro- 
cedure. Indeed, complaints are rife that there is a strong element 
of ministerial and other patronage and preferment in the public 
enterprises which in turn are shielded and sheltered ^om fuller 
accountability by claims of autonomy. It is to be hoped that adequate 
machinery and procedures would be devised and brought into opera- 
tion before long to regulate what is essentially “Public employment 
under the Sute” in this steadily growing sector of our economy. 
Such regulating machinery and procedures should, in my opinion, be 
under a scheme of broad supervision of the Union Public Service 
Commission. 


If the Public Service Commissions are to discharge their con- 
stitutional duties and obligations in a full measure and if the com- 
plexity of modem life and the exigencies of the governmental opera- 
tion in the democratic, welfare state are to be satisfactorily reconciled 
with the values of independence and integrity in the “services” and 
in selection procedures, the Public Service Commissions should not 
only be armed with* enhanced powers and increased functions, but 
they should also equip themselves with modern testing methods and 
should evolve more and more dependable techniques of measuring 
the skills and qualities t>f candidates in a functional perspective. 
There *fi nuiri be more modern and research-oriented professional 
secretariats to assist the Commissions in examining different areas in 
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the held of personnel selection anch procedures. Indeed the Public 
Service Commissions could promote a strong professional ethos in 
the Civil Service organisation of the country and could act as thi 
mentors and the custotjians of the public services in the country. 

Dr.«Bhalerao highlights certain unexplored areas and pinpoints 
many problems, and it is my hope that this study by him would serve 
to Stimulate wider scholarly interest in the role and functions of 
public services and Public Service Commissions in the parliamentary 
form of government ordained by our Constitution. 





PREFACE 


• The study of Public Service Commissions in India contained 
in the following pages was originally and substantially my doctorate 
thesis in Political Science submitted to the University of Baroda in 
1963, revised and re-touched for purposes of publication. It is concerned 
both with the Union Public Service Commission and some of the State 
Public Service Commissions. The Commissions excluded from this 
study are those of the States of Assam, Jammu and Kashmir, Kerala, 
Punjab and West Bengal. The Public Service Commission of the 
Gujarat State which was established recently is also excluded from this 
enquiry. However, it does not appear to me that the exclusion of 
these State Commissions from the present survey would detract from 
the val'dit/ of the general conclusions arrived at or of the suggestions 
offered here. 

In studying the practices followed by the Indian Public Service 
Commissions, I have also discussed the principles and practices 
followed by the Civil Service Commissions of Britain, U.S.A., Canada 
and Australia not for the purpose of comparison but in order to gain 
a relativistic view of the practices followed in India and also to 
suggest possible lines of reform. It is naive to say that the institutions 
and practices of one country can be transplanted lock, stock and 
barrel, to other countries without making changes in the “sources of 
variation”. The factors of tradition and temperament and the socio- 
cultural, political and economic variables are too < iportant to be 
neglected in studying the institutions of a country. However, it may 
be said that a developing country can benefit a great deal from the 
experiments and experience of advanced countries. 

The material for this survey was collected from three main sources. 
Firstly, I visited some Public Service Commissions and collected 
information about their practices and problems through discussions 
with their Chairmen, Members and Secretaries, and Civil Servants. 
Secondly, I sent a questionnaire to various serving and retired members 
of the Commissions. The answers to this questionnaire by some of 
the retired Chairmen and Members of the Commissions together with 
some comments by Dr. Paul H. Applebv and Dr. L. M. Singhvi are 
reproduced, with their kind permission, iu Appendix ‘D*. The third 
was the documentary source and consisted of the background material 
of the constitutional provisions relating to Public Service 
Commissions contained in the Acts of 1919 and 1935 2nd the 
present Constitution of India, the various rules and regulations 
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framed by the Union and State Governments in regard to their respec- 
tive Commissions, the annual reports of the Commissions and the 
memoranda of the executive governments thereon. 

The study owes a great deal of encouragement and guidance from 
Dr. Jyotindra M. Mehta, till recently Vice-Chancellor, M.S. University 
of Baroda, and formerly Chairman. Saurashtra Public Service Commis- 
sion and a Member of the I.A.S. (and Allied Services) Personality Test 
Board. I am very much thankful to him for the stimulating discussions 
I had with him on various problems of my study and for giving me an 
access to his insight. Much of my interest in this subject and the 
various lines of enquiries followed here owe much to the keen interest 
he took at every stage of my study. I am grateful to Shri D.V. Rege, 
I.C.S. (Retd.), formerly Adviser to Orissia and Saurashtra State 
Governments and Chairman, M.P. Public Service Commission, for 
encouraging me in my studies and giving me the benefit of his varied 
and rich experience in the Civil Service. I am particularly thankful 
to him for going through some of the chapters of the thesis and 
making many valuable comments and suggestions. I am also very 
much thankful to Mr. C.J. Hayes, formerly a Civil Service Commissio- 
ner of the U K., for encouraging me in my studies. I have received 
very helpful encouragement from Shri N.S. Pardasani, I A S., of the 
Government of Maharashtra, who spared a good deal of his time in 
answering my queries and giving me various suggestions. My thanks 
are also due to the retired members of the various Public Service 
Commissions, the Vice-Chancellors of some Universities and some 
Members of Parliament for answering my questionnaire, and Mr. C.J. 
Hayes and Shri A A.A. 'Fyzee, formerly a Member of the Union 
Public Service Commission, for permitting me to reproduce their 
answers to my questionnaire. The Public Service Commissions and 
the Chief Secretaries of various State Governments have likewise help- 
ed me by sending useful material and answering my queries. 
While expressing my gratefulness to these various authorities and 
officers who have a major share in such merit as may be found in this 
study, I should make it clear that none but myself is responsible for 
the views expressed here or for the statement of facts and their inter- 
pretations. 

I am also thankful to the Civil Service Commissions of Britain, 
U.S.A. and Canada and the Public Service Board of Australia for 
sending me the material on the working of their respective Commi- 
ssions and answering my various queries ; the Union Public Service 
Commission of India, the British Civil Service Commission and the 
Nuffield Foundation for permitting me to quote some passages from 
Mr. C.J. Hayes' “Report on the Public Service Commissions of the 
British Commonwealth Countries" which is an unpublished document 
of the British Civil Service Commission ; and the Controller of Her 
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Majesty's Stationery Office, London, for permitting me to quote from 
the annual reports of the U.K. Civil Service Commission and the 
Command Paper 232, “Recruitment to the Administrative Class of 
the Home Civil Service and the Senior Branch of the Foreign 
Service’* 

# Finally, I am grateful to Dr. A.H. Somjee, Professor of 
Political Science, University of Baroda, who supervised my 
study and encouraged me at every stage and to Dr. L.M. Smghvi, 
M P. and Executive Chairman, Institute of Constitutional and 
Parliamentary Studies, New. Delhi, for writing a foreword- comment to 
this study. 

I dedicate this study to Professor V.K.N. Menon, Dr. Jyotindra 
M. Mehta and Shri D.V. Rege in the hope that they will accept it 
as a token of my gratitude for their kindness and encouragement. 


C.S. Bhalcrao 
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• INTRODUCTION 


The development of society has now come to depend more and 
moce on the organisational and administrative capacity of government. 
Though this is merely a platitude, it needs to be emphasized in view 
of the pivotal importance which public administration is increasingly 
assuming as an instrument of social and economic progress. The 
various development plans in social and economic fields particularly 
in developing countries would have significance only in terms of what 
the State achieves concretely. This is largely a function of public 
administration. As the United Nations Committee on Public 
Administration points our, “Improvement in ihe public admini- 
stration seems to be one of the primary means through which the adverse 
conditions of the under-developed countries might be overcome’'. 
The changing role of the present-day State signified by the term 
“Administrative State ', from governance to the admini^. ration of 
public welfare, can be adequately performed by it only if it has sound 
administrative organisation, methods and procedures and competent 
public servants devoted to public interest. The utility of public 
administration depends as much on the administrative machinery and 
methods as on the personnel w'hich provides the motivating force to 
that machinery, on its formal, organisational and procedural aspects 
as well as on its dynamic, functional and personnel aspects. 

In the early history of civil service reforms it became clear that 
sound personnel administration had a determining influence on 
administrative operations and that although gov iment had the 
primary responsibility for maintaining efficient pers- nnel administra- 
tion, some of the tasks connected with this could be usefully transferr- 
ed to independent bodies called the Civil Service Commissions. Such 
Commissions were considered necessary for providing a check on 
patronage and political interference in the civil services which were all- 
pervasive in the early period of the development of modern Civil 
Service. The credit of evolving the concept and institution of Civil 
Service Commissions goes to the United Kingdom where a Civil 
Service Commission was established in 1855 following the North-cote- 
Trevelyan Report. In 1868, Canada set up c Civil Service Board 
under the Act of that year The United States established a Civil 
Service Commission in 1883 under the p endIeton Act of U83 follow- 
ing the assassination of President Garfield by a disappointed job- 
seeker. Under the impetus of civil service reform movement provided 
by Britain, similar Commissions were established in the* British 
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' Dominions. South Africa established her Public Service Commission 
in 1912, Australia in 1923, (there was a Public Service Commissioner 
since 1902), Northern Ireland in 1923, India in 1926, Ceylon in 1931 
and New Zealand in 1946 (there was a Public (Service Commissioner 
since 1912). Similarly there are Civil Service Commissions hi Egypt, 
Iraq, Iran, Israel, Pakistan, Burma, Thailand and Phillipin* France 
does not have a Civil Service Commission, but recruitment to higher 
public services in France is made by the Ecole Nationale d' Administra- 
tion which was established in 1945. These various Civil Service 
Commissions differ from one another with respect to their functions 
and powers. At one end there are the Civil Service Commissions of 
Britain and Northern Ireland which have only the function of making 
selection for public services (the British Civil Service Commission also 
conducts limited competitive examinations for promotion). At the 
other end are the Civil Service Commissions of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Egypt, Israel, Ceylon, Thailand and Phillipine which, in 
addition to making recruitment, have controlling functions in regard to 
promotion, discipline, pay and other condition of service, classifica- 
tion, organisation and methods, and training. The United States 
Civil Service Commission, before the second world war, also used to 
perform these functions but now it makes recruitment to the federal 
civil service, is responsible for the administration of some Federal 
Civil Service Acts and provides leadership in personnel administration. 
Then there are the Public Service Commissions of India and Pakistan 
which make recruitment to the higher public services and advise their 
respective governments on the principles of selection, psomotion, and 
transfer and the suitability of candidates therefor and on confirma- 
tion, disciplinary cases,. appeals, memorials, re-employment of retired 
government servants and other service matters. 

Theoretically, the purpose of a Civil or Public Service Commis- 
sion is to establish an efficient and contented public service and pro- 
tect it from political and personal influences. The extent to which 
this purpose is, however, realised varies from country to country and 
is contingent upon socio-cultural, political and economic conditions. 
Sharp, for instance, in his paper on “Bureaucracy and Politics — 
Egyptian Model” 1 and Shor in his paper on “The Thai Bureaucracy” 2 
have shown that the Civil Service Commissions of these countries do 
not play an effective role in personnel matters although their civil 
service laws assign such a role to them. They relate this to the 
prevailing social, economic and political conditions in these countries. 


1 In Toward The Comparative Study of Public Administration, Edited 
by w J. Siffio, Indiana University Press, Bloomington, 1959. 

2 In Administrative Science Quarterly, Vol V, No. 1, 1960. 
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In studying the political and administrative institutions of India, 
it is necessary to study them in the Context of Indian society which is 
characterised by a lack of social homogeneity, a social order based on 
hierarchy and caste, # communal and regional loyalties, poverty, 
illiteracy and economic inequality. Indian politics tends to become 
totalitariqp ; it is also dominated by economic interests, caste and 
regional forces, and factionalism. The political leadership which 
emerges out of the niter-play of these forces, with a very few excep- 
tions, is not dynamic enough to execute the tasks of institution- 
building necessary for the modernisation of the country. These 
features of Indian society, economics and politics provide the substan- 
tive context which cap enable us to understand realistically the 
working of governmental and administrative institutions in India. 

The Public Service Commissions in India, as pointed out above, 
make recruitment to the higher public services and advise the respec- 
tive executive governments on promotions, transfers, disciplinary 
cases and other service matters. The advice given by the Commissions 
is, wan some excepti jns, accepted by the executive governments. But 
the urge of the executive governments for patronage suppressed by 
the constitutional requirement to consult the Commissions finds 
expression in the adoption of certain techniques to bypass the 
Commissions or to reduce their usefulness. Some of these techniques 
used by the ministries and departments are to draft advertisements 
with a view to limiting the field of recruitment to some particular 
candidates, to make appointments and subsequently exclude the posts 
from the purview of the Commissions, to make undue delay in the 
offers of appointment to candidates selected by the Commissions, to 
make temporary appointments and subsequently to select these 
candidates for permanent posts, and to unduly linr' the jurisdiction of 
the Commissions. Generally, the Commissions me ■ protests against 
these attempts of the executive governments to bypass them or to 
reduce their usefulness, although the independence shown in this 
respect varies from Commission to Commission. 

The work-load of the Commissions has increased a great deal 
during the past ten years. The number of caudidates appearing in the 
competitive examinations and the number of service questions referred 
to the Commissions has progressively increased. There has been, 
therefore, some increase in their personnel and staff. The Union 
Public Service Commission had nine members including the Chairman 
in March 1964 and the State Commissions now usually have four to 
five members including the Chairma;- In view of the increasing work- 
load of the Commissions, the Commissions feel the need to expand 
their existing personnel and staff. 

That the various functions of the Indian Public Service Commi- 
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ssions are important floes not need to be emphasized. In order that 
the Commissions should carry oat these functions effectively, it is 
necessary that the members of the Commissions should be appointed 
on grounds of merit and ability and should be free from caste, 
communal and regional bias and political influences. Thg present 
method of the appointment of the Commissions’ members does not 
always result in this and consequently, requires examination. The 
utility of the Commissions lies in their independence. Some Commi- 
ssions, however, do not show that degree of independence which is 
vital to their successful functioning. The composition of the 
Commissions should also be such that while giving due weightage to 
the representation of service element, other important elements such 
as the academic, scientific or technical, and judicial or legal should also 
be represented. The members of the Commissions also tend to be 
selected from a narrow social circle ; a widening of the social compo- 
sition of the Commissions without making them unwieldy would be 
necessary for establishing democratic administration. 

It is further necessary that the principles and practices followed 
by the Commissions should be such as would enable them to select 
the candidates in a more scientific way and examine various personnel 
matters more independently than is done at present. The inferv.ews 
conducted by the Commissions are of a traditional, hit-and-miss 
nature and are based on insufficient job analysis and follow up studies. 
Similarly in promotions, the Commissions place an excessive reliance 
on the confidential annual reports which are generally written in a 
careless and subjective manner. We, therefore, examine The principles 
and practices followed by the Commissions in regard to recruitment, 
promotion, disciplinary 'cases including appeals and memorials and 
other service questions in the subsequent chapters. 

The Indian public services are characterised by various dysfunc- 
tional and pathological features. The more important among these 
maladies are their subjection to politics and casteism, class spirit, 
impersonality, inflexibility, a general tendency to avoid responsibility, 
loss of individuality and initiative, lack of sound morale, corruption 
and delay. Although these defects of the Indian bureaucracy are 
attributable to the nature of Indian society, politics and government, 
they are also partly due to inferior personnel practices. The raising 
of personnel standards and practices can, to a great extent, increase 
the effectiveness of administrative operations. A study of the person- 
nel practices and standards followed in the government in India shows 
that they are far from satisfactory. Inadequate salaries and promotional 
opportunities, lack of communication and the existence of a wide gap 
in ability between the higher and the lower levels of administration, 
inadequate incentives for improving performance, lack of participation 
of the employees in deciding the conditions of service which affect 
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them and a lack of training facilities for developing the potentialities 
of subordinate employees are some of the features of the personnel 
practices followed in India. Personnel management has not become 
a dynamic movement in India as it is in countries like the United 
States. The result is the general ineffectiveness of public administra- 
tion. Th^general failure of Panchayati Raj and Community Develop- 
ment Programme and the like can be partly attributed to the neglect 
in introducing rational personnel practices. 


A major function of Public Service Commissions which is 
significant from the point of view of development is to act as dynamic 
centres within the governmental matrix for promoting and strengthening 
provisional ethics and standards of competence of the adminis- 
tration. Such a role by Public Service Commissions has not been 
given much thought to by Government and the Commissions. Though 
the improvement in administration is dependent upon socio-cultural, 
political and economic development, the governmental institutions 
like the Public Service Commissions and the administration also play 
their role m such development. This would require the re-construction 
of a new image of the Commissions with respect to their role in 
national development, more exertions and adoption of more imagina- 
tive and scientific practices by the Commissions and cooperation 
by the political and executive leadership. 

The Civil Service Commissions of the U.S., Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand have functions which are far more comprehensive 
than those of the Indian Commissions. The purpose behind giving 
more comprehensive functions to the Commissions of these countries 
was to create a check on the patronage of the political executive and 
help in establishing and implementing proper personn. 1 standards and 
practices. In India, the functions of the Commission* xcepting that 
of recruitment are of a negative character in the sense lat they deal 
only with the cases which are referred to them. The ministries and 
departments, for instance, may suppress serious disciplinary cases which 
cannot be noticed by the Commissions. The functions and powers 
of the Indian Commissions, therefore, call for an examination, in the 
appropriate context. The thesis of this study is that neither the 
present functions of the Commissions nor their general calibre and 
competence enable them to contribute to the improvement of perso- 
nnel standards and practices and the creation of contented public 
services and act as centres for improving standar* of performance 
and professional ethics of the administration. This can be done by 
improving the calibre of the Commissions and extending th t powers 
and functions. As is obvious, a mere ex. nsion of the powers of the 
Commissions would not help them to improve the government perso- 
nnel standards and practices without improvements in the prevailing 
socio-economic conditions and in the political ethics and standards 
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{culture) followed by political parties and their leaders. The problem of* 
institution-building for the establishment of a democratic and modern 
state in a traditional society is indeed complex and of great magnitude. 
The point to be emphasized here is that modernisation of public ad- 
ministration and government to be effective mlist go hand iq hand with 
modernisation in other spheres. 



CHAPTER I 

A HISTORICAL SURVEY 


(A) RECRUITMENT AND CONTROL OF CIVIL 
SERVICES IN INDIA BEFORE THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS 

Recruitment and Control of All-India and Central Services : — 

Upto the end of the nineteenth century, there existed in India 
only the Indian Civil Service recruitment to which was made by the 
British Civil Service Commission. But towards the close of the 
nineteenth century the administrative responsibilities of the British 
Government in India had become enormous and covered social, 
economic and educational activities. To discharge these diverse res- 
ponsibilities it became necessary to constitute a number of superior 
services in addition to the Indian Civil Service. The first service to be 
formed separately to relieve the Indian Civil Service of its direct 
responsibility to maintain law and order was the Police. Subsequently 
a number of other all-India services were constituted. The all-India 
services which continued upto the end of the British Rule in India 
were : (1) the Indian Civil Service, (2) the Indian Police Service, (3) 
the Indian Forest Service, (4) the Indian Educational Service, (5) the 
Indian Agricultural Service, (6) the Indian Service of Engineering, (7) 
Indian Veterinary Service, and (8) Indian Medical Service. These 
services were intended to provide administrative and technical per- 
sonnel at the higher levels both in the Central and Pi ovincial Govern- 
ments. Some Central Services were also constitu' I such as the 
Imperial Customs, Indian Audit and Accounts, Indian Political, 
Income-tax, Superior Staff of the Geological Survey of India Depart- 
ment and the Superior Telegraph Branch of the Post and Telegraph 
Department. The Provinces possessed their corresponding Provincial 
Services and Provincial Subordinate Services. 

According to the rules made by the Secretary of State in Council 
in 1922, recruitment to the Indian Civil Service was made by com- 
petitive examinations held in England and India. The first I.C.S. 
examination conducted in India by the Civil Service Commission of 
England in 1922 was in response to the pressure which had developed 
for the Indianization of the services as a part of the larger demand for 
self-government. Candidates for the I C.S. examination had *o be 
between 21 to 24 years of age. They had to offer 5 comoulsory 
papers of 100 marks each and select subjects upto a total of 1000 marks 
from some sixty optional subjects grouped into (a) History, (ty) 
Economics, Politics, Law and Philosophy, (c) Mathematics and S< i nee 
and (d) English Literature, Languages and Civilizations. The sub ; c s 
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voder the latter two groups carried more marks than the subject a 
coming under the former two groups. Finally there was a viva voce 
test carrying a total of 300 marks. 1 The final order of merit of the 
candidates was then determined on the basis «of the total number of 
marks obtained by them. As before, the candidates who wert selected 
at the open competition held in London, were required to semain in 
the U.K. on probation for one or two years ; those selected at the 
competitive examination held in India had to proceed to the United 
Kingdom and remain there on two years probation, which was reduced 
in 1937 to one year, mainly to acquire polish and finish. The former 
had at the end of their probation to undergo a Final Examination 
while the latter had to undergo two examinations — the Intermediate 
and the Final. The candidates after having passed these examinations 
were then sent to India. 

Recruitment to the Indian Police Service upto 1937 was made 
by the U.K. Civil Service Commission on the same lines as for the 
I.C.S. but with emphasis on practical tests. Recruitment to the 
remaining all-India and the Central Services was made partly by the 
Secretary of State with the assistance of a Selection Board constituted 
m England and partly by the Government of India with the assistance 
of a similar Selection Board. In 1926 when the Central Public Service 
Commssion was established in India, recruitment to the all-India and 
the Central Services excepting the I.C.S. and the I.P.S. (the examina- 
tion for the I.C.S. was held in India on behalf of the U.K. Civil Service 
Commission) began to be made by the Public Service Commission. 

All first appointments to all-India Services other than appoint- 
ments made by promotion to such service of officers belonging to 
some pther service Were made by the Secretary of State in Council. 
The Central Government had full control ov^r promotions, transfers 
and disciplinary matters of the officers belonging to the all-India and 
Central Services except that in the case of removal or dismissal of the 
officers belonging to the all-India Services, the Central Government 
had to ob'ain the approval of the Secretary of State for imposing these 
severe disciplinary punishments. Similarly, the Provincial Governments 
had authorry to promote and transfer officers of an all-India Service 
serving with them to any post borne on ihe cadre of such service. 
The Provincial Governments were authorised to exercise the dis- 
ciplinary powers of censure, reduction to a lower post, withholding 
promotion and suspension from office over any officer of the all-India 
Service. The only exception to this was that if the Provincial Govern- 
ment wanted to rtjpuce in rank any head of the department appointed 


1 The Indian Civil Service Regulations, 1935, The India Office List, H.M.S.O., 
London, 1935. The ‘viva voce ' test was introduced only after the first 
world war. 
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with the approval of the Governor- General in Council, they had to 
obtain his sanction. Dismissal and removal of the officers of the 
all-India Services serving with the Provincial Governments 
could onjy be made by the Governor-General in Council subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of State in Council. In cases of 
dismissal,*removal or reduction in rank whether made by the Central 
or provincial Governments, a defined procedure had to be followed. 
This procedure was laid down in the following regulation : “In all 
cases in which dismissal, removal or reduction of any officer is ordered, 
the order shall, except when it is based on facts or conclusions 
established at a judicial trial, or when the officer concerned had 
absconded with the accusation hanging over him, be proceeded by a 
properly recorded departmental enquiry. At such an enquiry a 
definite charge in writing shall be framed in respect of each offence 
and explained to the accused, the evidence in support of it and any 
evidence which he may adduce in his defence shall be recorded in his 
presence and his defence shall be taken down in writing. Each of the 
charges framed shall be discussed and a finding shall be recorded on 
each cliarge. " 

An officer of any all-India Service had the right to appeal to the 
Governor-General in Council against an order passed by the Provincial 
Government. If an appeal related to reduction in rank, withholding 
of promotion, dismissal or removal and if it was rejected by the 
Governor-General in Council, an officer of the all-India Service had 
the right to appeal to the Secretary of State in Council. 

The British Government in India recognised the importance of 
establishing an efficient civil service and giving the civil servants 
adequate protection against the arbitrary personnel actions of Govern- 
ment. The procedure followed in reducing in tgr<, removing or 
dismissing a civil servant was designed to direct ;.ie Central and 
Provincial Governments to ensure that the charges on which serious 
disciplinary penalties were imposed on the civil servants were clearly 
established. The right granted to the civil servants to appeal to the 
Governor-General in Council against the orders of the Governor and 
to the Secretary of State in Council against the orders of the 
Governor-General in Council further provided a safeguard against 
unjustified imposition of major disciplinary penalties. 

Recruitment and Control in the Provinces : — 

The Provincial and Subordinate Services came into being on the 
recommendations of the Public Service Commission in 1886-87. The 
Commission had also tentatively recommended the introduction of 
competitive examinations for recruitment to the executive branches of* 
the Provincial Civil Servioe. Accordingly the system was tried in 
some provinces, but after a short experience it was abandoned. In- 
1915 die Punjab was the only province in which there was some form 
of competitive, examination for selection for the-Provincial Services. 
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Recruitment to the Provincial and Subordinate Services upto 
1924 was made partly by promotion and partly by nomination. Under 
the latter method, the candidates were nominated by the Governor, 
the Executive Councillors, Secretaries or Head# of Departments. In 
the provinces there were no selection committees for this purpose. 
Thus the Islington Commission was led to recommend in f915 that 
“where vacancies are to be filled by nomination in any Department in 
India, a Selection Committee be formed, containing an official majority 
to advise the Government.” 1 2 3 The Commission further recommended 
lhat the Selection Committees should give publicity to the vacancies 
by advertisements and “should interview all likely candidates and 
place them in order of merit with reference to their educational career 
and to the impression which they have created at the interview. ” a 
Although these recommendations were made in 1915, it was not until 
1924 that Selection Committees were gradually set up in the provinces. 
We shall describe here briefly the constitution, functions and procedure 
of die Staff Selection Boards for the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay. 

The Staff Selection Board for the Madras Presidency® was 
established on 1st April 1924. The Board consisted of five members 
with the Chief Secretary as its Chairman and the Director of Public 
Instructions as one of the members. Two members of the Board were 
non-officials nominated by the Governor. There was also a Secretary' 
to the Board. The functions entrusted to the Board were — (1) to 
select suitable and qualified candidates for executive jposts in all 
departments (other than technical) where direct recruitment was made 
and to furnish lists of the selected candidates to the appointing 
authorities, and (2) to prepare lists of candidates qualified and suitable 
for appointment to clerical posts in the offices in Madras city. The 
Heads of the Departments then appointed candidates from this list 
to vacancies as they arose. The general procedure of the Board was 
first to invite applications by notifications in the Fort St. George 
Gazette and in the daily news-papers from qualified candidates, 
supported by evidence of age, qualifications, general health, etc. In 
some cases, on receipt of applications, a qualifying examination was 
held. On the results of the examination and after interviewing 
candidates, the Board published a list of candidates selected by them. 
Orders were issued by the Government that candidates should be 
employed only from this list. The Government of Madras also 
utilized the services of the Board in certain cases of direct recruitment 


1 Islington Commission Report, H.M.S.O., London, 1917; Vol. I, p. 31. 

2 Ibid., p. 31, 

3 From the Memorandum submitted by the Government of Madras to the 
Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. VI, 1930, pp. 618-624. 
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to gazetted posts and for nomination of candidates for competitive 
examinations relating to all-India Services. The conduct of Depart- 
mental Examinations was later transferred from the Commissioner for 
Government Examinations and the Board of Examiners to the Staff 
Selection Jtoard. 

In the Bombay Presidency, 1 selections were made by the ad hoc 
Selection boards constituted for making appointments to gazetted and 
clerical posts in the different dapartments. The Board consisted of 
the Chief Secretary as its Chairman, the Head of the Department 
concerned, one other official expert belonging to that department 
and two or three non-officials nominated by the Governor. After 
advertising the post and on receiving applications from candidates, the 
Secretary of the Department in which vacancies were to be filled, 
scrutinized all applications ; and after weeding out obviously unsuit- 
able candidates, sent the applications of suitable candidates to the 
Board. The Selection Board then interviewed the candidates and sent 
the list of selected candidates to the appointing authorities. Selections 
for gazetted posts had to be approved by the Governor. 

Th<* Se lection Board for the Bengal Presidency was composed 
entiiely of high Government officials. It had a member of the Board 
of Revenue as its Chairman and the Commissioner of the Presidency 
Division, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director of Public Instruction 
and one other official as its members. The Selection Board made 
recruitment by direct selection as well as by competitive examinations 
and advised the Government on nomination of candidates for the 
competitive examinations for all-India Services. With variations in 
personnel, similar Selection Boards were set up in the other provinces. 

The provincial Governments had the responsibility for making 
promotion and transfer in the Provincial Services and Provincial 
Subordinate Services. They could also impose the disciplinary 
punishments of censure, withholding of promotion; reduction in 
rank, suspension, removal and dismissal on any officer holding a 
post in the Provincial Service or Provincial Subordinate Service. The 
procedure followed in cases of dismissal, removal or reduction was the 
same as in the case of the officers belonging to the all-India Services. 
In cases of serious penalties, the officers belonging to the Provincial 
Services had the right of appeal to Government. 

(B) PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS 

The Need for Establishing Public Service Commissions : — 

With the introduction of the Refonfcs of 1919, it became essen- 


1 From the evidence given by Mr. C.W.A. Turner, I.C.S., Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Bombay before the India Statutory Commission in 
Extracts from Oral Evidence, H.M.S.O., London, 1930, Vol. XV, pp. 19-20. 
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tial to protect the Services from political influences and to entrust 
recruitment and control of civil ^service to an independent body in 
India as was the practice in the Dominions. The system of respon- 
sible government, as was pointed out by the Joint Committee on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms, required a competent and independent 
Civil Service, capable of giving advice to successive ministries and 
secure in its position during good behaviour. Continuing, ‘the Joint 
Committee said that “since in India the whole machinery of Govern- 
ment depends so greatly upon the efficiency and contentment of the 
Public Services as a whole, especially during a period of transition, it is 
a matter in which no room should be left for doubt.'* 1 Efficiency and 
contentment in the public services depend upon two conditions : (1) 
recruitment of able persons by an expert body free from political 
interference; and (2) the existence of fair and just conditions regard- 
mg promotions, transfers, demotions, suspensions, removals and 
dismissals of civil servants. A civil servant who feels that injustice 
has been done to him regarding any of the above matter would 
remain discontented and consequently inefficient. It is, therefore, 
essential that not only promotions, transfers and disciplinary cases 
should be justly dealt with but he must also have a right to make 
an appeal to Government and that such an appeal should be objectively 
considered by an independent body. In England, the Dominions 
ana U.S.A., Civil Service Commissions had been established, 
charged with the functions of recruitment and control of the public 
services. It was the experience gained n England and the Dominions 
Which led the Government of India to suggest, for the first time, the 
establishment of an analogous Commission for India.— In their first 
Dispatch cn Indian Constitutional Reforms dated 5th March 1919, 
they wrote : “In most of the Dominions where responsible govern- 
ment eas been established, the need has been felt of protecting the 
public service from political influence by the establishment of some 
permanent office peculiarly charged with the regulation of service 
matters. We are not prepared at present to develop the case fully 
~e establishment in India of a lublic Service Commission, but we 
i* j 3 * P«*Pect that the services may come under political control 
affords strong grounds for instituting such a body”. The demand for 
establishing a Public Service Commission in India was basically the 
result of the demand for the Indianisation of the services as part of 
the larger demand for self-government and the need for protecting 
the civil service from political interference likely to result from the 
grant of some measure of responsibility in the hands of Indian 
Ministers It was thought that with the establishment of a Public 
Service i Commission in India, the Indians would be recruited in TnHi* 
only which would facilitate the increasing entry of the Indiana j n the 


1 Report, H.M.S.O., London, 1934. p. 173. 
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public services and also provide them protection from political 
interference. In response to thia demand and the proposal of the 
Government of India, the Reforms of 1919 contemplated the establish* 
ment of a Public Service Commission in India. Section (96c) of the 
Act of, 191? prescribed that “(1) There shall be established in India 
a public service commission, consisting of not more than five members, 
of whom one shall be chairman appointed by the Secretary of State in 
Council. Each member shall hold office for five years, and may be 
reappointed. No member shall be removed before the expiry of his 

term of office, except by order of the Secretary of State in Council 

(2) The Public Service Commission shall discharge, in regard to 
recruitment and control of the Public Services in India, such functions 
as may be assigned thereto by rules made by the Secretary of State in 
Council”. The framers of the Act of 1919 contemplated a single 
Public Service Commission for India. This was perhaps natural to 
the system of centralized control that still prevailed in India. 

The case for the establishment of Public Service Commissions 
in India was further strongly put forward by the Royal Commission 
on th<* Superior Civil Services in India (Lee Commission) which 
reported in 1923. 1 According to the conception of the role of Public 
Service Commissions held by the Lee Commission, it recommended 
two categories of functions for the Public Service Commission ; the 
first function was in regard to the recruitment of personnel for the 
public services and the establishment and maintenance of proper 
standards of qualification for admission to them ; and secondly, it was 
to have quasi-judicial functions connected with the disciplinary control 
and protection of the services. 

A noteworthy feature of the Lee Commission’s recommendations 
on the subject of Public Service Commission was that they avoided 
any suggestion for the establishment of similar Cor missions in the 
provinces. While considering that any intrusion of i Public Service 
Commission in the provincial field would be a violation of the principle 
of provincial autonomy, the Lee Commission held that the knowledge 
and experience of the (Central) Public Service Commission should be 
placed at the disposal of Provincial Governments. 

(Central) Public Service Commission : (1926-1937) : — 

In spite of the provisions of Section 96c of the Act of 1919 and 
the strong recommendation made by the Lee Commission in 1923 for 
the establishment of a Public Service Commission in India, it was not 
until 1926 that the Public Service Commission was set up in India. Hie 
first Commission established in 1926 consisted of five members appoin- 


I Report, Royal Commission on the Superior Civil Services in India, 
H.M.S.O., London, 1924, para. 24. 
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ted by the Secretary of State in Council. In 1926 the Commission! 
had three Europeans and two Indians as members. In 1928 there 
were two Europeans — a member of the Home Civil Service as Chairman 1 
and a member of the Indian Civil Service, and three Indians— a member 
of a Provincial Civil Service, a former member of the Council pf State 
and an ex-Vice-Chanccllor of an Indian University. The Commission 
had a Secretary who was a member of the Indian Civil Service and a 
staff of about a dozen persons. 

The Public Service Commission was given the two broad cate- 
gories of functions as recommended by the Lee Commission, but with 
considerable limitations. The Commission did not have the power 
to decide the method of recruitment to particular services, to determine 
in what subjects candidates shall be examined and their qualifications 
and the Commission did not have control over the organisation of 
examinations. 2 These limitations on the functions and powers of the 
Public Service Commission were regarded as being inconsistent with 
the original purpose of the Public Service Commission. Thus 
Sir Ross Barker, the Chairman of the Commission in his Memorandum 
submitted to the Indian Statutory Commission considered “the powers 
of the Commission to be defective” and said that the “original 
conception of a Public Service Commission was progressively whittled 
away till little of the original idea survived.” 3 

The Public service Commission made recruitment to the Central 
Services 4 both by competitive examination % and by direct selections. 
The Commission also held competitive examination for the I.C.S. 
under the special rules made by the Governor-General. 6 'Recruitment 
to the all-India Services was made by the Secretary of State in Council 
but oh the recommendation of the Lee Commission, recruitment to the 
Buildings and Roads Branch of the Service of Engineers, the 
Educational Service, the Agricultural Service and the Veterinary Service 
ceased in 1924 and was transferred later to the Public Service 


1 


Z 

3 

4 

5 


Sir Ross Barker was the first Chairman who continued as Chau man till 
1932. Except his successor Sir David Petrie who belonged to the Indian 
Police, all later Chairmen have been members of the I.C.S. (Sir Eyre 
Gordon, Sir F.W. Robertson, Shri H.K. Kriplam, Shri R.N. Bancrjee and 
Shri V.S. Hejmadi). 

Vide para. 15 of the Memorandum by Sir W.R. Barker to the Indian 
Statutory Commission in Extracts From Ora l Evidence, Vol. XV. op. cit., 
p. 192. 


Ibid., p. 191. 


Among the more important of these services were the Central Secretariat 
Service, Railway Service, Indian Posts and Telegraph Service and the 
Imperial Customs Service. * 


See the rules for such examinations for recruitments to the I.C.S. in The 
India Office List for 1935, op. cit., p 299-302. 
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^Commission. For appointment to the listed posts fn the Indian Civil 
Service, the Provincial Governments consulted the Public Service 
Commission. The Commission further held competitive examinations 
for the selection of Deputy Collectors and Deputy Superintendents- 
of Police ig the United Provinces. The Commission had also some 
advisory functions regarding discipline, promotion and general service 
matters. 

The Federal Public Service Commission (1937-1950): — 

The Government of India Act 1935, extended and defined more 
precisely the functions and powers of the Federal Public Service 
Commission and vested the power to appoint the members of the 
Commission in the Governor-General in Council in his discretion. At 
least one-half of the members of the Commission were required to be 
persons with ten years’ service under the Crown in India. From 1937 
when part of the Act came into force, the Federal Public Service 
Commission became responsible for recruitment to all federal public 
services — the Indian Civil Service, Indian Police, Indian Service of 
Engineers, Indian Educational Service, Indian Medical Service, Indian 
Agricultural Service and Indian Veterinary Service and the Central 
Services Class I and II, though the Secretary of State still continued 
to make part of the recruitment to the Indian Civil, Police and Medical 
Services with the assistance of the Civil Service Commission in 
England. The Commission also advised the Central Government on 
the methods of recruitment to all civ'l posts ; on the principles of 
appointments, promotions and transfers and the suitability of candi- 
dates for such appointments, promotions and transfers ; on disciplinary 
matters including memorials to petitions ; on claims for the costs in- 
curred by civil servants in defending legal proceedings instituted 
against them in respect of their official acts ; and on claims for injury 
pensions and on any matter referred to it by the Governor-General. 
Among other matters which were referred to the Commission for its 
advice were cases of domicile, compensation after abolition of post, 
seniority and extension of service beyond retiring age. After the war, 
the Commission became more closely concerned with promotions and 
normally a member of the Commission presided over Departmental 
Promotion Committees. Under Section 266 13) of the Act, the 
Governor-General could exclude in his discretion posts, services and 
matters in connection with the affairs of the federation from the 
purview of the Commission. Under this power, the Governor-General 
excluded a large number of posts, services and matters from, the 
Commission’s purview. 1 


1 See the Home Department, (Govt, of India) Notification No. F 322/^1/35- 
Ests., dated the 1st April, 1937. 
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During the second world war normal recruitment to the all-India 
and Central Services was kept iff abeyance. In 1945 when reeurit- 
ment to these Services was resumed, the work of the Commission as 
compared with its work in 1938 increased ftom six-fold to ten-fold. As 
a result of increase in work, temporary members were added to the 
Commission from time to time and in 1947-48, the strength of the 
Commission rose to eight Members in addition to the* Chairman. 
Though there was increase in the work of the Commission, the secre- 
tariat and office staff of the Commission remained inadequate. 


The Union Public Service Commission (1950 — ) : — 

With the inauguration of the new Constitution of India in 1950, 
the Federal Public Service Commission came to be known as the 
Union Public Service Commission. Under the new Constitution, the 
Chairman and Members of the Union Public Service Commission are 
appointed by the President (in reality by the Union Cabinet) for a 
period of 6 years or upto the age of 65 years, whichever is earlier, 
unless suspended or removed earlier by the President. For removing 
a member of the Commission on the ground of misbehaviour, the 
President has to refer the case to the Supreme Court and can remove 
him only with its concurrence. As nearly as may be one-half of the 
members of the commission are required to have at least ten years' 
experience of service either under the Government of India or the 
Government of a State. The Chairman of the Union Public Service 
Commission on ceasing to hold office is ineligible for any other em- 
ployment under the Union or State Government. The Members of 
the Commission are eligible only for Chairmanship of the Union 
Commission or Chairmanship of the State Commission. 

The Union Public Service Commission has the same functions 
as the Federal Public Service Commission had ; it conducts examina- 
tions for appointments to the Indian Administrative and Allied 
Services and the Central Class I and II Services and advises the Union 
Government on various service questions. The Commission can 
also be consulted on any matter referred to it by the President. 
The President has the authority to exclude posts, services and 
matters from the purview of the Commission. But all such regula- 
tions have to be laid by him before each House of Parliament for 
nt least fourteen days as soon as the regulations are made, which may 
Amend or repeal these regulations. 

The work-load of the Commission has increased a great deal 
during the last ten yeart. The following figures show the progressive 
increase in the volume' of the Commission's work in the five years 
1954-58 
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Provincial Public Service Commissions : 

The Lee Commission haQ recommended in 1923 the setting 
up of a Central Public Service Commission in India, but it did not 
give much thought to the need for establishing* similar Commissions 
in the Provinces, although it was in the Provinces where thetainisterial 
interference in the services was likely to be more than at tfce Centre. 
Hie Lee commission remained content with observing that although 
the knowledge and experience of the Central Commission may be 
placed at the disposal of the Provincial Governments, any attempt to 
interfere with the Provincial Civil Services would be inconsistent with 
the principle of Provincial Autonomy. It was left to the discretion 
of the Provincial Governments to make recruitment and exercise 
control over their services in any way they thought proper. As a 
result of this discretionary power left to the Provincial Governments, 
the Governments of Madras and Punjab proposed to set up their 
Public Service Commissions The Madras Service Commission came 
into being under an Act of the Madras Legislature in 1929, but in the 
Punjab the establishment of the Commission was delayed for lack of 
sufficient finances. 

When the Madras Service Commission Bill was sent to the 
Central Public Service Commission for its advice, there was a conflict 
of opinion among the members of the Commission regarding the 
constitutional position and functions of the proposed Madras Service 
Commission. Sir W. R. Barker who was the then Chairman of the 
Central Commission and other members (excluding Mr. A. H. Ley 
who submitted a note of dissent) argued that according to Section 
96-B of the Act of 1919, only one Public Service Commission (Cent- 
ral) was to discharge functions in regard to the recruitment and 
control of Public Services in India. “The Section represented an 
integral part of the scheme of constitutional reforms", they pointed 
out, and aigued that the establishment of local Public Service Com- 
missions was outside the contemplation of Parliament and the Govern- 
ment of India. Sir W. R. Barker and other members of the 
Commission, while “disclaiming any intention to intrude the Public 
Service Commission into the provincial field”, further pointed out 
that in course of time the Central Public Service Commission should 
become “the recognised expert authority in India on all service 
matters”. They, therefore suggested that though the principle of 
Provincial Autonomy may necessitate the setting up of local Public 
Service Commissions, they should be required to consult the Central 
Public Service Commission before advising the Local Government on 
(1) the method of recruitment, (2) the qualifications of candidates 
and (3) the syllabus and standard of the written examinations 1 . As 


1 Vide Appendix ‘A* to the Memorandum submitted by Sir W.R. Barker to 
the Indian Statutory Commission, Vol., XV, op. cit. 
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Against this view, Mr. A. H. Ley in his note of dissent, was of the 
view that the establishment of local Public Service Commissions was 
in no way inconsistent with what was contemplated by Parl iam ent. 
“There isjrothing in my view”, he wrote, “which renders the estab- 
lishment of Local Commissions inconsistent with the Act, and 
inasmuch as there are, in such a vast country as India with such vary- 
ing conditions in the different provinces, obvious practical difficulties 
in tfie exercise of functions of recruitment for the provincial services 
by a central body, I am of opinion that the establishment of Local 
Commission is in fact a natural and desirable development.” 1 He 
further pointed out that although there may be some liaison between 
the Local Commissions and Central Commission, it was neither 
practicable nor desirable to make obligatory for the Local Commis- 
sions to consult the Central Commission in regard to the method of 
recruitment and the syllabus and standard of examinations. 

The view expressed by Mr. A. H. Ley was supported by the 
Simon Commission, the White Paper Proposals and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reforms. “The evidence we have 
had on the question”, wrote the Simon Commission, “is almost 
unanimous in recommending the setting up of Public Service Com- 
missions in the Provinces. AH the provincial governments recommend 
their establishment and the Provincial Committees take the same 
view.” 2 The White Paper also proposed the establishment of Public 
Service Commission for each Province. 3 Similarly, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reforms thought it essential that 
“each Provincial Government should be able to avail itself of the 
advice of a Public Service Commission.” 4 The Simon Commission, 
the White Paper Proposals and the Joint Committee further recom- 
mended that in some cases, two or more Provinces should have a 
Joint Public Service Commission or alternatively tlui a Province 
should make use of the services of the Federal Public Service Com- 
mission. Two fundamental considerations governed the establishment 
of Public Service Commissions in the Provinces. One was to secure 
protection to the Provincial Services from ministerial interference; 
and the other was the principle of Provincial Autonomy. 

As sta'ed earlier, Madras was the only Province which establish- 
ed a Public Service Commission before 1937. The Madras Commission 
consisted of three members (including the Chairman) appointed and 
removable by the Governor. They held office upto i»ic age of 60 years 


1 Ibid. 

2 Report of the Simon Commission, Vol. II, H.M.S.O., London, 1930. p. 294. 

3 White paper. Proposal 193. 

4 Report. H.M.$.0., London, 1934, Vol. I, Part I. para. 314. 
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im4 were not to hold, during or after service on the Madias Commis 
sion, any other office under the Crown in India except on the Central 
Public Service Commission. The Madras Commission advised the 
Local Government on any question which the Local Government 
re f er r ed to it in connection with the recruitment to any Provincial or 
Subordinate Service or any special post; in case of recruitment by 
competitive examination, it advised the Local Government in regard 
to the regulations governing the examinations, conducted them *and 
reported the results to Government; in case of recruitment by 
selection, it advised the Local Government in regard to the regula- 
tions for selection, conducted such selections with the assistance of 
officers deputed by Government to be present at interviews and 
reported the results; in case of recruitment oy promotion from the 
subordinate service, the Commission had to consider the claims of 
candidates nominated by the head of the department concerned and 
to advise the Local Government in respect of each candidate. The 
Commission also advised the Local Government in regard to the 
regulations for examinations for confirmation in or promotion in or 
o an all-India, Provincial or Subordinate Service or Special Post, 
conducted these examinations and published the results. Finally the 
Commission advised the Local Government before the latter passed 
any original order withholding promotion, or of reduction, removal 
or dismissal and on appeals made to Government against any order 
of censure, withholding of promotion, reduction, suspension, removal 
or dismissal. 1 Thus the functions performed by the Madras Public 
Service Commission were wider m scope than those gf the Central 
Public Service Commission. 

The Government of India Act, 1935, provided that there be a 
Public Service Commission for each province and that the Public 
Service Commission of a province, by an agreement of the provinces 
concerned may serve the needs of those provinces. When the Act 
came into force in 1937, the following Provincial Public Service 
Commissions were established : 

(1) the Assam Public Service Commission (Shillong), 

(2) the Bengal Public Service Commission (Calcutta), 

(3) the Bombay and Sind Public Service Commission 
(Bombay), 

(4) the Central Provinces & Berar, Bihar and Orissa Public 
Service Commission (Ranchi), 

(5) the Madras Public Service Commission (Madras), 


I- From Appendix *C' of the Memorandum submitted by the Government of 
Madias to the Indian Statutory Commission. Vol. VI. H.M.S.O. te nd on. 
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(6) the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province Public Service 
Commission (Lahore), and ’ 

(7) the United Provinces Public Service Commissicn (Allaha- 
bad). 

Each Provincial Public Service Commission had 2 to 4 members 
including the Chairman. The members of the Provincial Public Service 
Commissions were appointed and removable by the Governor in his 
discretion. The Governor was empowered to frame rules regarding 
the conditions of service of the members and also exclude posts, ser- 
vices and matters from the Commission’s purview. Following the 
Partition of India in 1947, the Public Service Commissions of Bombay 
and Sind, Bengal, and Punjab and North West Frontier Area were 
converted into Bombay, West Bengal and Punjab Public Service 
Commissions, respectively. With the integration of the former States 
during 1947-48, the following inteigrated states established their respec- 
tive Public Service Commissions during 1948-50 — Hyderabad, Madhya 
Bharat, Mysore, Pepsu, Rajasthan, Saurashtra and Travancore-Cochin. 
In 1948, the' Central Provinces and Berar seceded from the Joint Public 
Service Commission for C.P. and Berar, Bihar and Orissa, and esta- 
blished its Commission at Nagpur. Bihar and Orissa continued to 
have a Joint Public Service Commission at Ranchi till March L949 
after which they formed their separate Public Service Commission at 
Ranchi and Cuttack, respectively. In 1953, with the creation of the 
new Andhra State, a Public Service Commission for Andhra came 
into being. After the Re-organization of States in 1957, and the 
bifurcation of the former Bombay State into the States of Maharashtra 
and Gujarat in 1960 there are now the following State Public Service 
Commissions : — (1) Andhra-Hyderabad, (2) Assam- Shillong. (3) Bihar- 
Patna, (4) Gujarat — Ahmedabad, (5) Jammu & Kashmir — Srinagar,. 
(6) Kerala — Trivandrum, (7) Madhya Pradesh — Indore, * i) Madras — 
Madras, (9) Maharashtra — Bombay, (10) Mysore — Bangalore, (11) 
Orissa — Cuttack, (12) Punjab — Chandigarh, (13) Rajasthan — Ajmer,. 
(14) Uttar Pradesh — Allahabad, and (15) West Bengal — Calcutta. 

The State Public Service Commissions have the same functions 
regarding the State Services as the Union Public Service Commission 
has regarding the all-India and Central Services. The members of the 
State Commissions are appointed by the Governor but their dismissal 
and suspension rest with the President in accordance with the 
provisions of Art. 317(1) of the Constitution of India. They hold 
office for a term of six years or until they attain the age of sixty years 
whichever is earlier and are ineligible for any appointment under the 
Union or State Government except to the chairmanship for the same- 
or another State Commission and to the membership or chairmanship 
of the Union Commission. The Governor can make rules for 
. excluding certain matters or posts from the purview of the Commis- 
* sion. but such rules have to be laid before the Legislative Assembly'. 
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or each House of the State Legislature for at least fourteen days. Art. 
320 of the Constitution empowers the State Legislature to provide for 
additional functions for the Public Service Commission “as respects 
the Services of any Local authority or other body corporate constituted 
by Law or of any Public Institution”. 

Main Constitutional Changes : — 

From a constitutional point of view, the provisions regarding 
Public Service Commissions in the new Constitution contain some 
•improvements over similar provisions under the Government of 
India Act of 1935. In the first place, under the Act of 1935 the 
tenure of the members of the Commissions and the method of the 
termination of their services were left to be determined by regulations 
to be framed by the respective executive governments. Members were 
also eligible for being given extensions in their posts and the members 
other than the chairman were eligible for re-appointment in govern- 
ment service after retirement with the consent of the Governor- 
General or Governor as the case may be. The present Constitution 
prescribes a definite tenure, a method of dismissal and suspension 
and restrictions on re-employment of the members of the Commissions 
after retirement. Secondly, under the Act of 1935 the Governor- 
General in Council or the Governor could exclude posts and services 
from the purview of the Commission “in his discretion”. The present 
Constitution places some restrictions on this power of the President 
and the Governor. It is made obligatory on the executive governments 
to place regulations made for this purpose before rfee respective legis- 
latures which may repeal or amend the regulations. The purpose 
behmd this provision is to limit the power of the executive in placing 
restrictions on the functions of the Commissions. Finally, the new 
Constitution provides that the Commissions should present to t he 
President or Governor as the case may be, annual reports to be placed 
before the legislature concerned, referring to the cases in which their 
advice was rejected by the executive governments. The executive 
governments have to present memoranda to the legislatures explaining 
the reasons for rejecting or deviating from the recommendations of 
the Commissions. Such a provision did not exist under the Act of 
1935. This provision seeks to ensure that the recommendations of 
the Commissions are accepted in all but a few exceptional cases. If 
the executive governments want to reject any advice of the Commis- 
sions, they must show how such a rejection was made in public 
interest. To what extent these three improvements made in the new 
Constitution Lave worked well in practice is the subject of discussion 
*n later chapters. 

To sum up, two considerations governed the establishment of 
Public Service Commissions in India. One was the need for the 
Indianisation of the Services and another was to maintain efficient and 
contented public services free from political interference. In response 
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to the demand for the Indianisation of the Services it became necessary 
to provide for recruitment both at the Centre and in the Provinces, in 
India. This could be .done by establishing Pubic Service Commissions 
to discharge functions relating to recruitment and control of public 
services. ^Further, the Reformers foresaw that the increasing measure 
of responsible government granted to the Indians may undermine the 
efficiency of the public services. They had before them the experience 
of the Dominions where similar Commissions had been in existence. 
Instructed by the experience of England and the Dominions, the 
Reformers thought that the need for retaining efficient public services 
attendent upon the introduction of responsible government in India 
could best be served by establishing Public Service Commissions. 
Thus arose the institution of Public Service Commissions in India 
which may be regarded as one of the important contributions of the 
British Rule to Constitutional Government and Public Administration 
in India. 



CHAPTER II 


METHOD OF APPOINTMENT, REMOVAL AND 
SUSPENSION AND CONDITIONS OF SERVICE OF THE 
MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSIONS AND THEIR 
COMPOSITION 

The methods of appointment and removal and the general con- 
ditions of service of the officials have a determining influence on the 
efficiency of an organization. Before we examine the working of the 
Public Service Commissions, it is, therefore, necessary to discuss the 
methods of appointment, removal and suspension and the conditions 
of service of their members. 


(A) APPOINTMENT, REMOVAL AND SUSPENSION 

Appointment in India : — 

Under the Government of India Act, 1919, the power to appoint 
the Chairman and Members of the Central Public Service Commission 
was vested in the Secretary of State for India. The members of the 
Madras Public Service Commission were appointed by the Governor 
of Madras. The Government of India Act of 1935 vested the power 
to make appointments to the Federal Public Service Commission in 
the Governor-General in Council and to the Provincial Commission in 
the Governor. Under the present Constituiu n, article 316(1) which 
is reproduced mutatis mutandis from section, 265(1) of the Government 
of India Act, 1935, the Chairman and Members of the Union or a 
Joint Public Service Commission are appointed by the President and 
in the case of a State Public Service Commission they are appointed 
by the Governor of the State. 

As we discussed in the preceding chapter, the introduction of 
the reforms of 1919 and 1935 give rise to the danger that the public 
services in the provinces might come under the political influence of 
the ministers which might vitiate the entire administration in the 
provinces. After granting some measure of responsible government 
to the Indians, the British Government wanted to retain hold on the 
“steel framework” of civil service in India to the creation and enrich- 
ment of which they had contributed so much and on the retention of 
which depended the success of the new political experiments. It was 
an act of statesmanship on the part of the British Government to 
foresee the need to maintain high standards and stability of the civil 
service. It was this which led the Simon Commission to observe 
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rightly that the “Protection of the services from political influences is 
an essential condition of the constitutional advances we recommend- 
ed." 1 Having been attracted by the experience in the U.K., Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand the framers of the Act of 1935 were led 
to the conclusion that the remedy for the likely disastrous conseque- 
nces ^resulting from the change in political control, though of a limited 
character, on the progress and stability of the country lay in remov- 
ing from the ministers any responsibility for appointments, promo- 
tions and other service matters in the civil service and in entrusting 
these functions to independent service-authorities like the Public Ser- 
vice Commissions. The Public Service Commissions were to relieve 
the ministers from “embarassing demands from their supporters and 
to set them free to devote themselves to more appropriate and more 
important duties.” 2 The need for independent Public Service Com- 
mission was underlined both by the Lee Commission in 1924 and by 
the Simon Commission in 1930. The important problem, however, 
was as to how to secure Public Service Commissions which would be 
independent of the Government. In 1924, the Lee Commission had 
strongly pleaded that the Commissioners to be appointed on these 
Commissions “must be detatchd so far as practicable from all political 
associations.” 3 4 On this question the Simon Commission also empha- 
sized that “If the Provincial Public Service Commissions are to serve 
effectively the purpose for which we desire to see them established, 
their members must be completely removed from political influences.” 1 

Early in the history of the discussion on the subject of the 
appointment of the members of Public Service Commissions, it was 
pointed out that they should be appointed and removable by an 
authority independent of all party interests. “We th«nk it essential, 
therefore”, said the Simon Commission, “that the appointing authority 
should be not the Government but the Governor and that in making 
the appointments he should have power to act otherwise than in 
accordance with the advice of his Ministers .” 5 6 Similar views were 
also expressed by the members of the Services Sub-Committee of the 
Round Table Conference. Both Sir C.Y. Chintamani and Sir Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan demanded independent Public Service Commissions and 
made a plea for the appointment of the Commissions’ members by 
an authority independent of the Ministers. 8 This Proposal was further 
endorsed by the Joint Parliamentary Committee, anc Section 265 (1) 


1 Simon Commission Report, Vol. II, 1930, p 297. 

2 Ibid., p. 297. 

3 Lee Commission Report, 1924, para. 23. 

4 Simon Commission Report, op. cit., p. 297. 

3 Ibid., p. 297. 

6 Services Sub-Committee Report. 1930, pp. 5 and 14. 
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of the Act of 1935 was, in this background of discussion, incorporated 
to give effect to the principle of non-party appointment of the mamiiert 
of the Public Service Commissions. 

Under the present Counstitution, appointments to the Public 
Service Commissions are made by the respectives Cabinet sc Writing 
on the subject of the appointment of the members of State Commis- 
sions, Mr. C.J. Hayes, a British Civil Service Commissioner who visited 
India in 1954 to study the Indian Public Service Commissions, con- 
cludes that “In consequence of being appointed by the Governor who 
acts on the advice of the Chief Minister, the Commissions are liable 
to be closely concerned with the political governments of their States ; 
if, for instance, there is a change of government, the new Chief 
Minister, may associate the Chairman (of the Commission) with the 
former Chief Minister's policies and politics, rightly or wrongly, and 
formal disagreements result." 1 In addition to this tendency, the 
Chief Minister is likely to recommend to the Governor the names of 
such persons for appointment as members of the Commission as are 
not likely to come into conflict with the Government, i.e., what may 
be called “safe” persons, or the non-oflScial vacancies in the Commis- 
sion may be offered to the ex-ministers or persons who have rendered 
services to the party in power. Even with regard to the official 
members, it is doubtful whether the members who formerly served as 
Chief Secretary, Secretaries or other H^ads of Departments under the 
Ministry which appointed them on the Commission can maintain an 
independent outlook in dealing with it. Thus the appointments to 
Commission can be made by the Ministry in power in such a way as 
to secure “safe” and servile members on the Commission, reducing it 
to the, position of d mere appanage of Government. A typical 
expression of such a servile and politics-ridden commission was con- 
tained in the phrase “a Congress Public Service Commission” applied 
to a certain State Public Service Commission. 


It may be contended here that the article 316 (1) of the Constitu- 
tion of India has been reproduced from the Government of India Act 
1935, without making due provision, in the new system of government! 
for securing the appointment of independent members of the State 
Public Service Commissions. The framers of the Constitution have 
retained the form but have neglected the substance. This argument 
has, however, the semblance of an academic criticism ; and in an 
attempt to challenge the utility of the method of appointment of the 
Commissions members prescribed by article 316 (1). it would be 
necessary to show whether it has actually resulted in political appoint- 


" n n Z^ntSt«i,f e A V i Ce u Commiss, °! u °f Br,,hh Commonwealth 

thC Nuffle,d Foundation - Civil 
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merits being made on the Commissions. A study o t the personnel of 
the various Public Service Commissidhs during 1950 to 1956 — though it 
must be admitted that it is a limited study owing to the lack of informs^ 
tion available on the subject— reveals that m some cases political 
appointiflents have been made on the Commissions. In the case of the 
union there have been only two such appointments 1 so far. 

Among the few cases of political appointments to the State Commis- 
sions reference may be made to the appointments of two ex-Members 
of the Legislative Assembly to the Bombay Public Service Commis- 
sions, an M.L.A. to the Orissa Public Service Commission, a Congress 
worker to the M.P. Public Service Commission and a political worker 
to the Kerala Public Service Commission. The other cases of political 
appointments relate to the appointment of an ex-Minister to the 
U.P. Public Service Commission and that of an ex-Minister to the 
former Madhya Bharat Public Service Commission. 2 

The fallowing data about the Members of the Mysore and 
Maharashtra Public Service Commissions indicates the extent of political 
appointments to the Commissions : — 

Mysore Public Service Commission (1951-64) : — 

Caste or 


Members 

First Commission 

Professional Back ground 

Community 

A — Chairman 

Chairman, Legislative Council 
and formerly Minister. 

Vokkaliga 

B — Member 

M. L. A. (resigned membership 
of the commission to contest 
the general election.) 

Lingayat 

C — Member 

Officer of the I.A.S. 

Anglo-Indian 

Second Commission 


A — Chairman 

Judge of High Court (pre- matu- 
rely retired). 

Jain 

B — Member 

Deputy Speaker of Legislative 
Assembly. 

Lingayat 

C — Member 

Officer of the I.A.S. 

Vokkaliga 


1 One member was formerly speaker of the * gislative Assembly of a State 
and another was Minister in a former State. 

2 We do not imply here that such persons are bound to be inefficient. But 
K is difficult to dispute that they cannot easily shake off their political bias 
when appointed to serve on the Commissions. Their political predilections 
can either make them servile or can result into discrimination in selection. 
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IMrd Commission 


A— Chairman 
B — Member 
C — Member 
D — Member 
E — Member 


Minister and Speaker of Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

Ex-M.L.A — defeated in 1962 
Elections. 

Ex-M.L.A. — not given ticket 
for election. 

Officer of the I.A.S. (brother of 
a Cabinet Minister) 

Officer of the I.A.S. 


Scheduled 

Caste 

Lii&ayat 

IJrs 

Vokkaliga 

Muslim 


Notes: (:) Vokkaliga and Lingayat are dominant castes in Mysore. 
(2) The appointment of the Scheduled Caste member as 
Chairman was made due to the demand in the State Legisla- 
ture for the appointment of a person from Scheduled Castes. 


Maharashtra Public Service Commission (1964-65) • 


Members 


Professional Back-ground 


A — Chairman 
B — Member 
C — Member 
T>— Member 
E — Member 


Retd. Lt. General of the Army. 
Former officer of the I.A.S. 
Former M.P. 

Former Minister 
Former M.L.A. 


Notes : The trend in Maharashtra is to appoint Members (including 
the Chairman) from the Maratha community which now 
occupies a dominant position in the State politics. The 
Commission also tends to include a member from the 
Scheduled Castes which is the next numerically large and 
politically conscious community in Maharashtra. 


Although the number of cases of political appointments on the 
Commissions is limited, there is nothing under the present constitu- 
tional arrangement to prohibit the executive governments from creating 
“packed" Commissions. Thus the Law Commission, in its recent 
report submitted to the Parliament, points out that “the personnel of 
these Public Service Commissions in some of the States is not such as 
can inspire confidence frpm the points of view of either efficiency or 
Impartiality In some* of the States appointments to these Commis- 

sions are made not on considerations of merit but on grounds of party 
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and political affiliations .” 1 This trend seems to t>e on the increase 
with regard to the appointments or* the State Public Service Commis- 
sions. 

It is thus clear *that in the States some other method will have to 
be prescribed for the appointment of the members of the Commissions 
than the present method. It has been suggested by several retired 
Chairmen and Members of various Public Service Commissions that 
the*power of making appointments to the State Commissions should 
be vested in the President instead of in the Governors.® However, as 
in the case of other formal appointments made by the President, in the 
appointment of the members of the State Commissions also the selec- 
tions would be materially made by the Union Government in consu- 
ltation with the respective State Governments in which case the same 
political considerations are likely to operate as under the present 
method. This tendency can be counteracted if the Union Government 
is vested with the power to make appointments to both the Union 
and State Commissions in consultation with a body of persons of the 
highest public standing in India . 3 The Union Government should, in 
consui‘aii ;;; with this body, draw up a panel of persons on an all- 
India basis from which appointments should be made to the Public 
Service Commissions. 

Some critics may object against the above suggestion by saying 
that it favours centralization of appointments and is contrary to the 
federal principle. No doubt there is much to be said against centra- 
lization. In the Western federal countries, it may be conceded, the 
Civil Service Commissions of the constituent States are appointed by 
the respective heads of those States — a power which is generally not 
misused by them. But in under-developed countries, the constituent 
units have not yet developed adequate standards of government and 
public administration ; some central direction is r jessary in these 
countries for achieving the minimum standards of good government. 
As noted earlier, the State Governments in India have not established 
the convention of appointing professional and non-political persons 
on the commissions. The method of appointment suggested above 
can go a long way in establishing a proper convention in this respect. 


Quoted in the Editorial, The Times of India, March 24, 1959. Also see the 
following observation made by a former Chairrn.-i. of a State Public 
Service Commission : The attitude of the State Governments towards 
their Commissions leaves much to be desired. They seem to t-ilerate them 
as necessary evils under the Constitu'ion and they are doint, their best to 
make them subservient by appointing stooges on them, ( discussions with 
the author). 

2 See Appendix *D\ 

3 Such as Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan, Dr. C. D. Deshmukh, Mr. Ashok 
Mehta, Mr. A.D. Gorwala and Mr. P.B. Gajendragadkar. 
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Appointment In U.K., U.S.A., Canada and Australia 

It would be interesting to briefly discuss here the methods 
followed in other countries in the appointment of the Civil Servict 
Commissioners. In the U.K., U.S.A., Canada and Australiaf appoint* 
ments to the Civil Service Commissions are made by the political 
executive of these respective countries. In the U.K., the CiVil Service 
Commissioners are theoretically appointed by the Crown, but in 
practice they are appointed by the Cabinet on the advice of the Head 
of the Civil Service i.e. the Permanent Secretary to the Treasury. But 
although the appointments to the Civil Service Commission are made 
by the Cabinet, the Cabinet takes care to see that only persons who 
possess merit, integrity and independence are appointed to the 
Commission . In this respect the U.K. Civil Service Commission 
possesses the best convention among the various Civil Service Commis- 
sions. In Canada and Australia also the members of the Civil Service 
Commission are appointed by the Governor-in-Council concerned. 
It is true that in the early period of the evolution of the Civil Service 
Commission of Canada and the Public Service Board of Australia, 
political appointments were frequently made on the Commissions. 
One writer writing in the twenties on the subject of the Canadian Civil 
Service Commission pointed out that not infrequently the members 
of the House of Commons were appointed to the Commission, and as 
they could not shake off their party bias after appointment, their 
appointment had a deleterious effect upon the work of the Commis- 
sion. 1 After the first world war, however, in both Canada and 
Australia, under the Civil Service Acts of 1918 and 1924 respectively and 
under parliamentary pressure, a convention to appoint non-political 
persons of merit on the .Commissions has been established. In the case of 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, the three Commissioners are appoin- 
ted by the President and, like all other important appointments, they 
have to be confirmed by the Senate. It is significant that the framers 
of the U.S. Civil Service Act of 1883 tried to mitigate the evil effects 
of this arrangement of Senatorial sanction by requiring that two 
Commissioners should be approved by the majority party and one 
Commissioner by the other party. It is to be observed that 
though the appointment of the Commissioners is made in this way, 
the Commissioners are not themselves active politicians. In the 
United States, usually career and professional men have been appoint- 
ed on the Civil Service Commission. In this connection. Prof. D.G. 
Karve rightly observes that the bipartisan character of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission has today “more a historical than a functio na l 


1 Quoted by Dr. N.C. Roy in "The Working of the Public Service Commis- 
sion in Bengal", in the Indian Journal of Political Science, Vol. Ill, No. 2, 
1941, p. 198. 
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justification." 1 

It is clear from the above discussion that the power of actual' 
appointment to the Civil Service Commission vested in the political 
executive k not in itself fraught with danger. If the political executive 
understands the role and importance of the Civil Service Commission 
in the administration of government, it will appoint impartial, 
independent and able persons to the Commission as is the case with 
the U.K., U.S.A., Canadian and Australian Civil Service Commissions. 
What is important is the development of sound conventions. In a 
country like India where public opinion is not strong and effective, it 
is important that the present political leadership should establish 
appropriate conventions regarding the appointments to Public Service 
Commissions. 

Removal and Suspension in India : — 

Provisions relating to the removal and suspension of the members 
of the Pud*« Service Commissions are contained in article 317 of the 
Constitution. Under the Government of India Act,1935, there was 
no such provision. The Act gave power to the Governor-General and 
the Governors to remove or suspend a member of their respective 
Public Service Commissions in their discretion. This was a serious 
defect in the Act of 1935 in so far as the power to appoint and remove 
the members of the Public Service Commissions was vested in the 
same person. One of the merits of the present Constitution in thia 
respect is that it specifically provides a mode of removal and suspen- 
sion of the Commissions’ members, and limits the power of the 
executive to remove or suspend the members of the Commissions. 2 

Under article 317 (1) of the present Constitut n, “Subject to 
the provisions of clause (3), the Chairman or any other member of a 
Public Service Commission, shall only be removed from office by an 
order of the President on the ground of misbehaviour after the Supreme 
Court, on reference being made to it by the President, has, on enquiry 
being held in accordance with the procedure prescribed in that behalf 
under Article 145, reported that the Chairman or such other member, 
as the case may be, ought on any such ground to be removed." A 
member of a Public Service Commission shall be considered as guilty 


1 "U.S. Civil Service Commission'' in the idian Journal of Public Adminis- 
tration, Vol. Ill, No. 3, 1957, pp. 206-2 u/. In this connection also see 
the biographical notes on the Commissioners available with the Civil 
Service Commission, Washington D.C. 

2 So far no case of removal or suspension of any Public Service Commis- 
sioner has occurred. 
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of misbehaviour wflen, for example he “is or becomes in any way concer- 
ned or interested in any contract or agreement made by or on behalf of 
the Government of India or the Government of a State or participates 

in any way in the profit thereof otherwise than as a member or in 

common with other members of an incorporated company." When 
there are such cases of misbehaviour, the President can remove the 
members of both the Union and the State Commissions provided he 
refers such cases to the Supreme Court and provided further that the 
Supreme Court reports, after an enquiry held according to a special 
procedure prescribed by the Supreme Court(under article 145 (1) 
(J) that such member of the Commission should be removed. Tlie 
Supreme Court has made the following rules for hearing cases under 
article 317 (1) 

“1. On receipt by the Registrar of the order of the President 
referring to the court a case for enquiry under Article 317 
( 1 ' of the Constitution, the Registrar shall give notice to 
the Chairman or member of the Public Service Commission 
concerned and to the Attorney-General for India or the 
Advocate-General of the particular State to appear before 
the Court on a day specified in the notice to take the 
direction of the Court in the matter of enquiry. A copy 
of the charges preferred against him shall also be furnished 
to the respondent along with the notice. 

2. The Court may summon ^uch witnesses as it considers 
necessary. 

3. After the hearing ot the reference, the Registrar shall trans- 
mit to the president the report of the Court. 

4. No Court fees shall be payable in connection with any 
reference dealt with by the Court under this order." 1 

_ The strict judicial procedure laid down in the above rules and the 
requirement that the President must have the supporting judgment of 
the Supreme Court in order to remove a member of a Public Service 
Commission, provide, in our view, a sufficient safeguard to the members 
of the Commissions against wrong charges of misbehaviour. 

Pending enquiry by the Supreme Court, the President has the 
power to suspend a member of the Union or a Joint Commission and 
the Governor has the same power in the case of a State Commission. 


1 Order XXXVII of the Supreme Court Rules, 1930. quoted by D.D. In 
h’S Commentary on the Constitution of India, Vol. II, Sircars, Calcutta. 
3rd Edition, 1956, p. 507. 
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"Justifying the necessity of this provision, Dr. Am^edkar rightly said 
in the Constituent Assembly that when “the President thinks that a 
member is guilty of misbehaviour, it ^s not desirable that the member 
should continue to funption as a member unless his character has 
been cleargd up by a report in his favour by the Supreme Court.” 1 

In addition to the method of removing and suspending the 
members charged with misbehaviour as discussed above, article 317 
further lays down three categories of cases of automatic disqualifica- 
tion i.e. cases in which the President can remove a Chairman or a 
Member of the Union or a Stale Commission without any formality. 
These cases occur when : (1) a member is adjudged an insolvent, (2) 
he engages during his term of office in any other paid employment, 
and (3) he is, in the opinion of the President, unfit to continue in 
office by reason of infirmity of mind or body. With regard to the need 
for summarily removing a member in certain obvious cases, it is suffici- 
ent to quote here the argument of Dr. Ambedkar in the Constituent As- 
sembly. He observed in the course of the discussion on this subject : 
“With regard to automatic disqualifications, I do not think that there 
could any manner of dispute because it is obvious that if a member 
of the Public Service Commission has become insolvent, his integrity 
could not be altogether relied upon and therefore, it must act as a sort 
of automatic disqualification. Similarly, if a member of the Public 
Service Commission who is undoubtedly a whole-time officer of the 
State, instead of discharging his duties to the fullest extent possible 
and devoting all his time, were to devote a part of his time in some 
other employment, that again should be a ground for automatic dis- 
qualification. Similar is the case with regard to any member who 
becomes infirm in body or mind 1 ’. 2 


Removal in U.K., U.S.A., Canada and Australia 

In the U.K., Canada and Australia, the me»nbers of their 
respective Civil Service Commissions cannot be removed by the 
regular executives except when an address is presented to them to that 
effect by both the Houses of Parliament. In Australia, the 
Governor-in-Council has the power to suspend any member of the 
Public Service Board on the ground of misbehaviour or incapacity. 
But such suspensions must be reported to the Parliament within seven 
days ; and if within sixty days both the Houses request his re-instate- 
ment, the member suspended must be restored to his office. In the 
case of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, the Prudent possesses the 
power to remove any Commissioner in his discretion. In the case of 


1 Constituent Assembly Debates . Vol. IX, No. 15, p. 57* 

2 Ibid., p. 575. 
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the U.S. Commission, the Commissioners are likely to possess less* 
independence and protection — a^endency which explains the numerous 
resignations which have occurred in the past 1 than that given to the 
Civil Service Commissioners in England, Canada and Australia. As 
against these two methods followed in the U.K., Canada and Australia, 
and in the United States for the removal of Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, it may be said that the method of removal of the members 
of the Indian Public Service Commissions secures a balance between 
rigidity and flexibility. On the one hand, in cases of misbehaviour, 
it is not necessary to adopt the cumbersome procedure of having a 
resolution to be passed by both the Houses of Parliament as is the 
practice in the U.K., Canada and Australia ; but at the same time the 
Constitution gives adequate protection, unlike the practice followed in 
the U.S., to the members of the Public Service Commissions by requir- 
ing the President, in cases of misbehaviour, to obtain a report from 
the highest judicial body in the country to that effect before he removes 
any member of a Commission. On the other hand, in cases of 
insolvency or when a member engages in any other employment or 
when he becomes incapable due to physical or mental infirmity, the 
President has the power to remove any such member without following 
any rigid and difficult procedure. During the debate in the Constituent 
Assembly on the corresponding article of the Draft Constitution, 
Dr. Ambedkar, arguing why it is unnecessary to adopt the method 
followed by the U.K. and other Commonwealth countries in this 
regard rightly observed that, “it is unnecessary to provide such a 
stiff and severe provision for the removal of the members of the Public 
Service Commissions. Consequently it has been provided in this 
Article that the provisions contained in the Government of India Act 
(1935) for the removal of Judges of the High Court 2 3 would be sufficient 
to give as much security and as much protection to the members of 
the Public Service Commissions." 8 


(B) CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 


Salary : — 

Not only is the power of appointment of the members of the 


1 See the “Historical Register" appended to any Annual Report of the l/.S. 
Civil Service C mmission. 

2 Under the Government ol India Act, 1933, a Judge of the High Court 
could be removed by the Governor-General on such report being made by 
the Federal Court and.a Judge of the Federal Court on a report in that 
behalf by the Privy Council. 

3 Constituent Assembly Debates, op. cit„ p. 337. 
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Public Service Commissions vested in the President and the Governors, 
but their conditions of service are also determined by them in exercise 
of the power granted to them by clause (d) of article 318 of the Cons- 
titution. In some States such as Andhra, Bombay, Madras and 
Rajasthan, fresh regulations have been made regarding the conditions 
of service <JF the members of the Commission ; while in other States 
and for the Union Commission, regulations for this purpose have 
been made on the basis of similar regulations issued under Section 
265(2; of the Government of India Act of 1935. The only limitation 
which the Constitution imposes upon such regulations is that “the 
conditions of service of a member of a Commission shall not be 
varied to his disadvantage after his appointment." According to this 
provision, it is incumbent on the President or Governor, as the case 
may be, to frame regulations regarding salary, pension, provident fund, 
leave, allowances, etc., which may be similar to such benefits which a 
member received prior to his appointment on the Commission ; but he 
is not to be at a disadvantage regarding these conditions, as compared 
with his previous conditions of service, after his appointment to the 
Commission. For example, the monthly salary fixed for the Chair- 
man and other Members of the Madras Public Service Commission is 
Rs. 2000.00 and Rs. 1500.00 respectively. The Madras Public Service 
Commission Conditions of Service Rules provide that, “A person 
who at the date of his appointment to the Commission is holding 
a post under the Government of India or the Government of a State, 
shall on appointment as Chairman or other member, receive the salary 
which he would have drawn under the relevant rules had he continued 
to hold that post or the salary mentioned in clause (1), whichever is 
higher." 1 In some individual cases also special regulations may be 
made so that the existing rules regarding their condit'-'ns of service do 
not constitute a disadvantage for them. Thus, for a c *ain Chairman 
of the Rajasthan Commission who was formerly a member of the 
Federal Public Service Commission, it was provided that “he shall be 
paid such amount as would, taken together with his pension give him a 
total remuneration of Rs. 3000.00 P.M.," 2 although the monthly salary 
admissible to him under the existing rules was Rs. 2000.00 P.M. 

According to the present rules, the monthly salaries of the 
members of some of the Public Service Commissions are indicated 
in the following table : — 


1 Vide "■Madras Service Manual," Vol. 1, Government Press, Madras, 1954, 
p. 8, clause (2) (1) of Rule 4. 

Rajasthan Public Service Commission Conditions of Service Rules publish- 
ed in the Rajasthan Gazette Exra-ordinary, dated March 10, 1951. 


2 
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Commission 


Salary Per Month 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


7. 


8 . 


Union Public Service Commission 

Andhra Public Service Commission 

Bihar Public Service Commission 
Bombay Public Service Commission 
Kerala Public Service Commission 

Madras Public Service Commission 

Rajasthan Public Service Commission 

Uttar Pradesh Public Service Com- 
mission 


{ Chairman — Rs. 4000/- 

Members — Rs. 3000/- 
f Chairman — Rs. ^000/- 

l. Members — Rs. 1500/- 
f Chairman — Rs. 2500/- 

[_ Members — Rs. 1750/- 
f Chairman - Rs. 2750/- 

Members — Rs. 2000/- 
f Chairman — Rs. 1750/- 

\ Members — Rs. 1250/- 
f Chairman - Rs. 2000/- 

\ Members — Rs. 1500/- 
f Chairman — Rs. 2500/- 

Membeifc — Rs. 2000/- 
f Chairman — Rs. 2500/- 

^ Members — Rs. 2000/- 


We may compare here the salaries of the members of the Public 
Service Commissions with those fixed by the Constitution for the Chief 
Justices and the Judges of the Supreme Court and the High Courts. 
The monthly salary of the Chief Justice and other Judges of the 
Supreme Court is Rs. 5000.00 and Rs. 4000.00 respectively ; whereas in 
the case of the High Court it is Rs. 4000.00 and Rs. 3500.00 respec- 
tively. Such high emoluments given to the judges of the Supreme Court 
and the High Courts are necessary if they are to attract eminently 
qualified persons and if they are not to be susceptible to corruption 
and improper influences in the administration of justice. It can justly 
be maintained here that if the importance of the judiciary in political 
construction is profound it is no less so in the case of the Public 
Service Commissions. A State committed to the goal of modernisa- 
tion and democratisation depends for its proper functioning upon a 
sound and efficient publie service to the general tone and standards 
of which the Public Service Commissions can contribute a great deal. 
Moreover, the Public Service Commissions in the States have also a 
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responsibility along with the High Courts in the selection of the 
subordinate judges. It will be argued elsewhere that the position of 
the Public Service Commissions is that of a separate functional organ 
in the governmental system like the Legislature, the Executive and the 
Judiciary. From the points of view of their position, functions and 
role, therefore, they occupy a unique place in the successful opera- 
tions of the government. Despite the important position and role 
of the Public Service Commissions, it is clear from the figures given 
above that in some Public Service Commissions the salaries given to 
the members are far from being adequate. Especially the salaries 
given to the Chairmen and Members of the Andhra, Kerela and 
Madras Commissions are low. in a country like India where the public 
service is still characterised by favouratism and caste, regional and 
political influences, it is hardly necessary to emphasize that the members 
of the Public Service Commissions must have financial status and 
independence commensurate with the nature of their functions and 
responsibilities. 

Pension and Provident Fund: — 

Article 316 of the Constitution of India requires that “as nearly 
as may be one-half” of the members of every Public Service Commis- 
sion must be persons who have held office for at least ten years under 
the Central or a State Government. The other members of the 
Commission may be appointed from any field. This provision raises 
two questions in regard to the provisions for pension and other 
financial security of the members of the Commissions after their retire- 
ment : (1) what is the relation of service as a member of the Cpmmis- 
sion to service under Government for purposes of pension ? (2) wha t 
are the provisions made for the non-official members of the Commis- 
sions in giving them financial security after their retirement ? 

Rules prescribed for the above matters vary from Commission to 
Commission. For the Andhra, Bombay, Madras and the U.P. Com- 
missions it is provided that “No pension shall attach to the office of 
Member as such.” 1 But in the case of a Chairman or a Member 
“who at the date of his appointment was in the service of the Govern- 
ment of India or the Government of State, service as a Member shall 
count for pension under the Rules applicable to him in the service to 
which he belonged.” Further, such service, unless the member is a 
member of the Indian Civil Service or the Indian Administrative 
Service or is entitled to a pension under Army Regulations, also 
counts for the higher additional pension in the case of the 


1 Vide Rules 7, 7, 7, and 1 1 of the Conditions of Service Rules of the respec- 
tive Commissions. 
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■Chairman and the lower additional pension in the case of 
the members, of the Commission. In the old regulations for the 
Bombay Public Service Commission, the members who were in 
-pensionable service under Government were permitted to count their 
-service as members. This provision, however, has been omitted in the 
new regulations framed in 1954. Arguing for the retention of the old 
provision, the Bombay Public Service Commission pointed out to the 
-Government that, “it would restrict the field of selection of members 
-of the Commission from among serving officers of Government to 
those who had earned their full pension and were eligible for retirement 
•and that, since provision was made in the regulations for serving officers 
of Government to retain their service privileges in respect of leave and 
provident fund, there should be no objection to their retaining their 
pensionary status." 1 The Bombay Government, however, did not find 
it feasible to retain the old provision in the new regulations and 
supported its position by the plausible argument that “a Government 
servant on appointment as Member ceased to have a lien on his 
former pensionable post and, therefore, could not be deemed to be 
in pensionable service while serving as Member." 2 3 * 

In the Andhra, Madras and U.P. Commissions, the members 
are eligible for drawing their salary in addition to their pension in full 
which accrues to them as retired government servants. Similar rules 
were applicable to the members of the Bombay, Bihar and Rajasthan 
-Commissions. But new rules framed for these Commissions in 1952, 
1953 and 1956 respectively, provide that if a Chairman or Member 
■who, at the date of his appointment, was in receipTof a pension from 
Government, the Governor shall determine — (1) whether the pension 
shall be drawn in*addition to the salary payable under the regulations 
or whether the pension shall be held in abeyance and if so, whether in 
■whole or in part; or in the alternative, (2) whethe.- the salary should 
be reduced by the amount of the pension or any portion thereof. 9 
The principle behind this rule appears to be that a member should not 
continue to receive emoluments from two posts at the same time. 
The rule that it is the Governor (i.e. State Government! who 
shall decide the question of pension payable to a member of the 
Commission as a retired Government servant as provided in the rule 
cited above, is also, in our opinion, based on a sound principle since 
the Governor can determine it according to the nature of particular 
cases. 


1 Annual Report of the Bombay Public Service Commission for 1953*54, p. 3. 

t Ibid., p. 3. 

3 Vide Rules 4(b). 4(2) and 4(2) of the Conditions of Service Rules of the 

Bihar, Rajasthan and Bombay Commissions respectively. 
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In most of the Commissions the members are entitled tori. provi- 
dent fund benefits. If a Chairman o? Member, who, at the date of 
his appointment was in government service either under a contract 
or otherwise and had been admitted to the benefits of any provident 
fund maintained by the Government, he is eligible after appointment 
to the Commission “to continue to subscribe to the said fund upon 
the same terms and conditions and subject to the same rules as previ- 
ously’. 1 In the case of a Chairman or Member who was not in 
government service, he is eligible to join the General Provident Fund 
of the State. Thus unless a Member was in government service 
otherwise than on a contract basis, provident fund benefits are available 
to the members of the Commissions. 

It is to be noted here that in the Bihar and Rajasthan 
Commissions, rules made in this respect are different from those made 
for the other Commissions. According to the rules for - the Bihar 
and Rajasathan Commissions, non-official members of the Commis- 
sion are also eligible to receive pension on retiremtent if they are not 
to otherwise get pension on account of some other service. In order 
to qualify for a pension, the members must have served ori the Com- 
mission for a minimum period of three years. For a Chairman who 
completes six years service on the Commission the pension has been 
fixed at Rs. 5000/- a year in the case of the Rajasthan Commission ; 
and Rs. 5075/- and Rs. 5583/- a year in the case of Bihar Commission 
if a member has drawn a salary at the rate of Rs. 2500/- and 
Rs. 2750/- per month respectively. For a shorter term, the pension 
admissible to a Chairman shall be proportionate to the years for 
which he has worked as a Chairman on the Commission. The 
minimum pension payable to a member who completes six years 
service on the Commission is fixed at Rs. 3000;- 9’ii Rs. 3553;- a 
year in the Rajasthan and Bihar Commissions respectively, and 
proportionately less for a shorter term. 

The above rules for the Bihar and Rajasthan Commissions 
providing for pension in the case of the non-official members of the 
commission are salutary in that they provide some financial security 
to those members after retirement. In the case of the official 
members, they get pensions, or the benefits of provident fund if they 
were in government service on a contract basis. But for the non- 
official members in all other Commissions except the Bihar and 
Rajasthan Commissions, there is no satisfactory pxpvision regarding 
financial security after retirement. They are allowed to join the 
General Provident Fund of the State. Tt would be desirable to give 
some financial security to the non-official members of the Commissions, 


1 Rule 8 of the Conditions of Service Rules of the Bombay Commission. 
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as in Bihar and Rajasthan, since the members of the Commissions 
are debarred from further employment under the Central or a State 
Government. Although the retired members of the C ommi ssion s are 
eligible only for the posts on the Commissions a*s detailed in Article 
319, it can be statra as a broad fact that such re-appointments have 
been rare, if any. Commenting upon this article , a former Member 
of the U.P.S.C. expressed the view that “If there is no further employ- 
ment, at least a proper pension of Rs. 1000.00 per month should be 
provided”. 1 This appears to be a reasonable claim. We may suggest 
here that a reasonable pension should be granted to the retired official 
members of the Commissions, and that rules on the lines of the Bihar 
and Rajasthan Commissions providing for pension for the non-official 
members should be framed for all the Commissions. 

In regard to the Conditions of Service Rules in general, there 
does not appear to be any justification for having different rules for 
the members of the Commissions. It would be desirable to make 
common rules applicable to all the State Commissions as is the case 
regarding the High Court Judges. This would also be consistent with 
our 'suggestion made earlier that the power to appoint the members 
of the State Commissions should be exercised by the President. When 
the President makes appointments, he would also have the power to 
issue rules regulating the conditions of service of the Commissions' 
members. 

Tenure, Age-limit and Restriction on Re-employment : — 

The members of both the Union and State Commfssions in India 
have a six-year tenure and they retire from office at the age of sixty- 
five years in the case of the Union Commission and sixty years in the 
case of: the State Commissions, whichever is earlier. It is interesting 
to note here the conditions regarding the tenure and age-limits of the 
Civil Service Commissioners of the U.K., U.S., Canada and Australia. 
In the U.K., there is no tenure ; the Commissioners remain in office 
during good behaviour. In the U.S., Canada and Australia, the 
tenure of the Civil Service Commissioners is six, ten and eight years, 
respectively. The retirement age in all cases is sixty-five years. 

It is contended by some of the retired members of the Indian 
Public Service Commissions that the six-year tenure is too short a 
period for giving real benefit of a member’s experience to the Com- 
mission. It is arguable that a member acquires mastery over his 
complex and responsible work after, say, two or three years of work 
on the Commission he then learns to deal with the cases before him 


1 Vide Appendix 'D'. 
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in a more competent and judicial way. It is only after this period 
that a member looks ahead towards more effective service on the 
Commission. A shprt tenure involves loss of experience and a 
slowing up of the work of the Commission. In spite of this defect of 
a short tenure, it will be admitted that a long tenure has its own 
dangers especially when the appointment of the Commissioners is 
made on considerations other than those of merit and ability. A long 
tentfte can be useful only when a convention has been established to 
appoint members on the Commissions on the ground of merit. This 
convention, however, has not so far been fully established in India 

Regarding the difference in the age for retirement between the 
members of the Union and the State Commissions, it may be pointed 
out that it is not based on any rational difference between the capacity 
required for doing work in the Union and the State Commissions. 
There is no valid reason to suppose that a member of a State Com- 
mission can be useful only upto the age of sixty years while a member 
of the Union Commission can be useful upto the age of sixty-five 
years. The nature of functions performed by both the Union and 
State Commissions demands the same vigour and ability on the part 
of the members. It is, therefore, desirable to establish uniform age- 
limit for retirement for the members of both the Union and State 
Commissions (by raising the retiring age of the members of the State 
Commissions from sixty to sixty five years). 

An outstanding feature of the Indian Public Service Commissions 
is that appointments on the Commissions are restricted to persons 
who usually attain the age of fifty-five years. While there is justifica- 
tion in restricting these appointments to persons with experience, it 
will be conceded that men, in general, tend to become conservative 
during the latter part of their career. The introduce m of some young 
element in the Commission, as Mr. C.J. Hayes h»:. suggested, 1 can 
bring some freshness and dynamism to it. It is for consideration 
whether young persons of merit and ability can also find a place on 
the Commissions. 

Article 319 of the Indian Constitution places certain limitations 
on the re-employment of the Chairmen and Members of Public 
Service Commissions after retirement. The Chairman of the Union 
Commission is ineligible for further employment either under the 
Union or State Governments ; the Members of the Union Commission 
are eligible only for the Chairmanship of the Union or a State Com- 
mission. In the case of the State Commissions, a Chairman is eligible 
only for the Chairmanship of another State Commission or Member- 
ship or Chairmanship of the Union Commission ; a Member of 


1 See Appendix 'D‘. 
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State Commission is eligible only for the Chairmanship of that or 
another State Commission or the Chairmanship or Membership of 
the Union Commission. Further the members^ of the Commissions 
are not granted extension of term on the same offices. Justifying 
these restrictions on the re-employment of the members of the Com- 
missions after their retirement, Dr. Ambedkar pointed put in the 
Constituent Assembly : “Our whole object is to make the members 
of the Public Service Commissions independent of the executive. 'One 
way of making them independent of the executive is to deprive them 
of any office with which the executive might tempt ihem to depart 
from duty ”. 1 It will be admitted that certain restrictions must be 
placed on the re-employment of the members of the Commissions if 
they are to be independent of the executive. Two such restrictions 
are indispensable. One restriction lies in making the members’ term 
of office non-extendable. Dr. H.N. Kunzru, defending this restric- 
tion, rightly pointed out that “if the term of office of a member of a 
Commission is allowed to be extended — then there is every fear that 
members of the Public Service Commissions in order to secure their 
re-appointment will try to curry favour with the executive ”. 2 Another 
desirable restriction is to place a bar on the re-employment of the mem- 
bers in the regular departments of Government. Such a temptation 
may again make the members of the Commissions less independent. 

Among the various restrictions on further service on the different 
Commissions, the restriction on the Members of the State Commis- 
sions to act as Members of other State Commissions deserves to be 
eliminated. If a Chairman of a State Commission can»be re-employed 
as a Chairman of another State Commission, there is no principle 
which justifies the restriction on the Members of the State Commis- 
sions tp be re-employed as Members of other State Commissions. 

Excepting the two restrictions noted above, the other restrictions 
are generally considered by the retired members of the various Public 
Service Commissions as being unnecessary . 3 They point out that there 
is no such restriction in the case of High Court and Supreme Court 
Judges 4 whose independence is of no less value than of that of the 


1 Constituent Assembly Debates, op. cit., p. 593. 

2 Ibid., p. 584. 

3 See Appendix ‘D' and the views of Shri Jaspat Kapur and Dr. H.N. Kunzru 
in Constituent Assembly Debates, op. cit., pp. 580-584. 

4 Justice Fazle Ali, a Judge of the High Court and Supreme Court was 
appointed the Governor of Assam, Justices Lokur and K.C. Sen of the 
Bombay High Court were employed under Government for a number of 
years afetr their retirement and Chief Justice M.C. Chagla of the Bombay 
High Court was recently appointed Indian Ambassador to the United 
States and is now Union Minister for Education. 
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members of the Public Service Cqpnmission. Some of the foreign 
experts also iind that these restrictions involve loss of services of com- 
petent persons to the» nation. Mr. C.J. Hayes, a former Civil Service 
Commissioner of the United Kingdom observes that “It seems a pity 
that such talent cannot be used again ”. 1 Dr. Paul Appleby similarly 
points oat that “too much is made here of the separation of Public 
Sendee Commission members from other areas of public responsi- 
bility”.* 

In other countries the practice of re-employing some outstanding 
retired Civil Service Commissioners does not appear to interfere with 
the independence of the Commissioners. Recently, for instance, a 
retired Chairman of the Civil Service Commission of Canada was 
re-appointed Ambassador to the United States and a Civil Service 
Commissioner of the U.K. was transferred to the Treasury. More 
than in foreign countries, there is a need in India to employ the services 
of competent retired civil servants and members of Public Service 
Commissions. Some of the retired Chairmen and Members of Public 
Service Commissions in India have had an outstanding academic career 
in Oxford, Cambridge and London Universities, some of them joining 
the Indian Civil Service. They have rendered meritorious services in 
the field of administration or education. If such persons possessing 
independence, integrity and ability are re-appointed by Government, 
the independence of the Commissions need not be affected. The 
independence of the Commissions would be affected only when the 
re-appointments are made not on the basis of merit and ability but on 
the basis of patronage. If anything, the re-appointment of the retired 
members of independence and ability should be an encouragement 
to, and recognition of, these qualities. 

It would also be worthwhile to briefly indicau. here the different 
fields in which the services of the retired members of merit and ability 
can be utilized by Government. Firstly, the services of such members 
may be used for the investigating Commissions or Tribunals. Secondly, 
they may be re-appointed in Public Corporations such as the Industrial 
and Insurance Corporations. The Public Corporations play a vital 
role in the industrial and economic progress of the country and it is 
necessary that the administration of these Corporations must be in 
efficient hands. Thirdly, some of the retired members of the Commis- 
sions may be asked to help the State Governments in improving the 
tone and standards of their administration. Of late, the standards 
and tone of administration in some of the States have fallen down. 
The experience and insight of the ret' 'd members of the Commissions 


1 See Appendix *D\ 

2 Ibid. 
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can be utilized for improving State administration. Fourthly, the 
retired members of the Commissions who possess experience in the 
field of education may be re-appointed as VicerChancellors of the 
Universities. Finally, their services may be used by Government as 
Ambassadors or Envoys to foreign countries or for the U.N. and its 
specialized agencies 1 . 


(C) COMPOSITION 


Professional 

The personnel of the Public Service Commissions is drawn from 
various sources — the services, education, judiciary, law, politics and 
engineering. However, the sources from which the members are drawn 
are not uniform and the proportion in which they are drawn from these 
sources varies from Commission to Commission. Here only some 
general tendencies may be indicated. 2 

The personnel of the Union Public Service Commission usually 
consists of two members from the Indian Civil Service, two educa- 
tionists, one member from the scientific or technical field and one or 
two members from the State Commissions and / or judiciary or law. 
In the State Commissions the majority of the members are drawn from 
the services including the State Educational Service. The remaining 
are drawn from law of judiciary, politics and in some cases from 
engineering. Regarding the mobility of the members of one Commis- 
sion to the other, only four members of different State Commissions 
have bfcen so far appointed to the Union Commission. In two cases, 
members of the Union Public Service Commission were appointed 
Chairmen of State Public Service Commissions. In two cases. 
Chairmen of State Commissions were appointed Chairmen of other 
State Commissions. The Chairmen of the Union Commission have 
befen uniformly members of the Indian Civil Service and in the State 
Commissions there is a tendency to appoint members of the Indian 
Administrative and State Educational Services as Chairmen of the 
Commissions. 

Two conclusions can be deduced from the above general analysis. 
The first is that the majority of the members in most of the Commis- 
sions is constituted by the members from the services. The Constitu- 
tion lays down that at least one-half of the members of the 


1 Ibid. 

2 The conclusions drawn here are only tentative since no claim can be made 
to the completeness of the data from which they are derived. 
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Commissions should possess previous experience in government 
service for ten years. It is interesting to note here briefly how this 
particular provision c^me to be adopted by the Constituent Assembly. 
On this question there were two opposite views before the Constituent 
Assembly. One view was expressed by the Conference of the 
Chairmen»of Public Service Commissions iri 1949 in their recommen- 
dation to the effect that “in order to provide for the representation 
of ttfe interest involved, this proviso should now be amended so as to 
provide ‘one-third’ in place of ‘one-half’ occurring in the first line of 
this provision.” 1 2 3 As against this view of the Public Service Commis- 
sions, the Home Affairs Ministry in their memorandum advocated that 
“from the point of view of public service, the services (should) be 
even more strongly represented on the Commission”.* When a 
member of the Constituent Assembly pointed out that “the Drafting 
Committee headed by Dr. Ambedkar has simply accepted the recom- 
mendations of the official members of the Home Ministry in absolute 
disregard of the saner counsel of the Federal Public Service Commis- 
sion and the Chairmen of Provincial Public Service Commissions", 
Dr. Amucdkar agreed to insert the phrase “as nearly as may be 
one-half” in place of “at least one-half” which was originally proposed 
in the Draft Constitution. 

It will be conceded that a certain proportion of the personnel of 
the Commissions must be reserved to persons with experience in 
governmental administration. The Lee Commission had also pointed 
out in 1923 that the members of the Public Service Commissions must 
be men “who will appreciate the vital and intimate relationship which 
should exist between the State and its servants”.* Though some 
members of the Commissions must fulfil the above condition, three 
are two dangers in giving government servants a majority on the 
Commissions. Firstly, the Commissions become less independent 
unless they are appointed from outside the State ; and secondly, 
because of their bureaucratic habits they tend to be conservative and 
disinclined to make changes in their working methods and procedures. 
What is necessary in the composition of the Commissions is a balance 
of view-points and experiences so that while the nature and needs of 
the public service are kept in view, it does not blind the members of 
the Commissions to the need for further reforms in the public service. 

In our view, a Public Service Commission in order to function 
efficiently should have the following composition. Instead of appoint- 


1 Quoted by Jaspat Roy Kapoor, Constituent Assembly Debates, op. cit., p. 
578. 

2 Ibid., p. 578 

3 Report, op. cit., para. 25. 
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inf one-half of the members from the services, it would be better to 
appoint one-third of the members from the services. The remaining 
members should represent the academic or educational, engineering or 
technical and judicial or legal professions. A Commission constituted 
on these lines would secure a balance of important view-points and 
experiences and at the same time give due weight to the services. 

The second conclusion which emerges from the preceding atfelysis 
is that there is a lack of mobility of the members of one State 
Commission to another. Two reasons account for this. Firstly, a 
member by the time he completes his tenure of six years normally 
Teaches the retirement age of sixty years. Secondly, there is a 
tendency on the part of the State Governments to give local preference 
in appointing the members of the Commissions. Regarding the first, 
if the retiring age of the members of State Commissions is raised from 
sixty to sixty-five years and if the Members of the State Commissions 
are made eligible to be re-appointed as Members (in addition to being 
eligible for Chairmanship which is permitted by the Constitution) of 
other State Commissions as we have suggested earlier, it may enable 
the State Commissions to employ the services of the retired Members 
of other Commissions. The second difficulty can be overcome by 
vesting the power to make appointments to the State Commissions in 
the Resident as suggested earlier. The President, in making these 
appointments from a panel drawn up on an all-India basis. woulJ not 
be governed by local preferences. 

Social Composition 

A general tendency regarding the social composition of the 
Public Service Commissions may be also noted here. The members 
of the Commissions, appear to be chosen from a narrow social circle ; 
usually they represent the dominant castes of the State. One docs not 
find the lower middle class represented on the Commissions ; nor are 
there members with rural background. The data given in earlier 
discussion (pages 21 to 22) shows that the dominant castes the 
Lingayats and Okkaliga in Mysore and the Marathas in Maharashtra - 
are well represented on the Commissions. Similarly, the Reddy and 
Kama in Andhra Pradesh, Gounder, Padayachi and Mudaliar in 
Madras State, Nayars in Kerala, Patidars in Gujerat and the Rajputs, 
Jats, Gujars and Ahirs in the States of north India tend to be 
represented on their respective Commissions. In a number of States, 
there has further been a demand for including, in the Commissions, 
members from th<' Scheduled Castes who are numerically strong and 
are consequently assuming political importance. 1 The members have 


See M.N. Srinivas, Caste in Modern India and other Essays, Asia Publishing 
House, Bombay, 1961. 
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usually served on important positions, but are generally out of touch 
with administration at the lower level. With a few exceptions, the 
Commissions also do* not have academically first rate persons with 
recognised contribution and competence in their sphere of expertise. 
Some of the members from the academic field possess foreign qualifi- 
cations which has the effect of prejudicing them in favour of 
candidates holding degrees from foreign universities. The net result 
of all this is that most members of the Public Service Commissions 
especially in the States, tend to be isolated in an ivory tower, without 
much insight into the socio-political and economic context in which 
the Indian administration functions today. Further, the result of this 
social and educational back-ground of the members of the Commis- 
sions is that “in recruitment interviews the Commissions tend to 
favour candidates whose social experience and education bear some 
similarity to those of the members of the Commissions, while in other 
matters such as promotions and disciplinary cases, they generally 
rubber-stamp the views or decisions of the government .'* 1 


-1- C.N. Bhalerao, ‘'Substantive Forces in Indian Administration," The Econo- 
mic Weekly , October 17. 1964. 



CHAPTER III 

FUNCTIONS OF PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSIONS — 
RECRUITMENT : PRINCIPLES OF RECRUITMENT - 
COMPETITIVE WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS 

(A) GENERAL 

The efficiency and morale of public service depends to a great 
extent upon the standards prescribed and the methods followed in 
recruiting public servants. “Clearly”, remarks Dr. Gladden, “civil 
service history can be epitomized as the story of the recruitment of 
officials, since on this first essential step largely rests the nature and 
degree of usefulness of the administrative machinery to the service of 
which the human elements are dedicated”. 1 The administrative 
machinery may be very sound and scientific administrative methods 
and techniques may be adopted to run that machinery, but if the 
personnel operating that machinery is not competent and of the right 
quality, the goods delivered by administration would be of poor quality. 
The problem of selecting the right type of persons for public service 
assumes great importance especially in an under-developed country 
like India where the Government is pursuing new social and economic 
policies in an endeavour to bring about allround progress in the 
counter. The change in the political basis of the State and the 
adoption of new social and economic objectives in India have 
tremendously affected both the quantity and quality of public adminis- 
tration. Today the public servant has to perform not only many 
kinds of duties which were restricted in the British regime, but he has 
also to perform these duties in a way different from what his predeces- 
sor did before independence, by keeping in mind public welfare as 
the supreme object of administration and by securing the cooperation 
of the people. Speaking on the role of the public servants in the new 
set-up in India, Mr. Nehru pointed out that “In a period of dynamic 
growth we want as civil servants— people with minds, people with 
vision, people with a desire to achieve, who have some initiative for 
doing a job and who can think how to do it.” 2 As never before, in 
the new context in which public administration has to function in 
India, the public servants have to be persons of high ability and 
intellectual qualities, persons who are alert, resourceful, loyal and 


1 The Clvtl Service : Its Problems and Future, Londoif, 1948, p. 64. 

2 An address to the Indian Institute of Public Administration in the Report 

Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting held on 5th April, 1958, 
I.I.P.A., New Delhi, p. 13. 
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devoted to the service of the community, and above all, men of 
undoubted integrity and honesty. How* to select such persons, there- 
fore, is a question which,assumes increasing importance. 

Before we pass on to a discussion of the recruitment methods 
followed by the Indian Public Service Commissions, we may briefly 
examine the position of the Public Service Commissions in regard to 
the framing of rules of recruitment to public services. According to 
Article 309 of the Constitution of India, the power to make rules 
regarding recruitment to public services is vested in the legislatures. 
However, until the legislatures pass Acts to regulate recruitment, the 
proviso to Article 309 empowers the President and the Governors to 
make rules for this purpose in case of the posts and services of the 
Union and of the States, respectively. Since the legislatures have not 
yet passed Acts regulating recruitment to public services, the present 
position in this regard is that the executive makes rules of recruitment 
in consultation with the Public Service Commission. The executive, 
thus, lays down the method of recruitment for its different public 
services- whether by competitive examination or partly oy competi- 
tive examination and selection— and qualifications and age of the 
candidates. These rules are sent to Public Service Commissions 
which may suggest any change in the proposed methods of recruitment, 
but which may or may not be accepted by the executive. 

The purpose of giving this power to the executive is that the 
executive must have a final say in framing policies and methods of 
recruitment since it is the executive which has to run the administra- 
tion, and not the Pubic Service Commissions. This, however, means 
that the Commissions which have a fund of knowledge and experience 
of service problems, limited in the case of the changing executive, 
have only a negative function in making rules for rec- Jitment. The 
Government is not an expert authority on recruitment. Its main 
interest is to see that it ge»s the most competent available persons to 
man its various services. This practice of giving meicly a consultative 
and negative role to the Commissions in a field in which they are 
expected to be expert authorities is also at variance with the practices 
followed in other countries. In the United Kingdom, the Civil 
Service Commission is authorized to make regulations “prescribing 
the manner in which persons are to be admitted to Her Majesty's 
Home Civil or Foreign Service or to any situation or class of situations 
therein and the conditions on which the Conim-.sions may issue 
certificates of qualifications”, 1 subject to the approval of the Treasury 
or the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. The Civil Service Com- 
mission with the approval of the above-m>-ationed authorities (actually. 


1 Civil Service Order in Council, 1956, (in the Report of the U.K. Civil 
Service Commission for 1956-57). 
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oF the Cabinet) determines suqji conditions as qualifications, age and 
the standard of health, character, knowledge and ability of the candi* 
dates for civil service. The point to be noted here is that it is the 
Civil Service Commission which frames rules of recruitment in terms 
of independent standards of suitability and competence. Similarly, 
the Federal Civil Service Commission and ihe State •Civil Service 
. Commissions in the United States have the authority tocstablisli 
standards with respect to citizenship, education, age, training and 
experience, physical and mental fitness, residence or other require- 
ments of the candidates. In Canada and Australia, the Civil Service 
Commission and the Public Service Board respectively, have the same 
authority but, like the practice followed in the United Kingdom, their 
rules and methods of recruitment arc subject to the approval of the 
Governor-in-Council. All these Service Commissions are given the 
power to make rules regarding the standards and methods of recruit- 
ment on the assumption that such independent and expert service 
authorities are more competent to determine the proper standards and 
methods of recruitment than the executive. At the same lime the 
executive is permitted to take into account some considerations of 
policy such as relaxing standards of recruitment for candidates who 
have served in the Defence Forces. The question of determining 
policy of this kind is legitimately within the sphere of the government's 
responsibility in so far as it is not contrary fo the principle of efficiency. 
But for determining the conditions ^nd standards of recruitment, the 
Service Commissions are more competent. It appqyjs to us that both 
these purposes can be served by giving the power to the Indian Public 
Service Commissions to make regulations determining the standards 
and methods of 'recruitment and by making them subject to the 
approval of the President or the Governor as the case may be. 

When the recruitment rules regarding the s>llabus and standard 
of examination, possession of particular qualifications or degree for 
admission to the examination are finalised in consultation with the 
Public Service Commissions, the same are published in Government 
Notifications and Gazettes. The rest of the work then has to be done 
by the Public Service Commissions. The Commissions issue the 
advertisements in the principal news-papers in the country, announce 
the number of vacancies, qualifications, age and experience required 
of the candidates, the nature of the posts and their salaries. For ad hoc 
recruitment, the Ministries or Departments specify the conditions and 
requirements on the above matters in what is called the ‘ Requisition 
Form'. The ;onduct of competitive examinations, interviews, and the 
announcement of the results is the responsibility of the Commissions. 

Services to which Recruitment is made 

The Public Service Commissions in India, like the Civil Service 
Commissions of other countries, do not make recruitment to all posts 
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and services in the Civil Service. Appointments by the President 
and Governors as laid down in the Constitution, temporary posts, and 
other posts and services excluded from the purview of the Commis- 
sions by executive regulations, are outside the Commissions’ field of 
recruitment. 1 Except for these, appointments to all other civil posts 
and services^ arc made on the basis of the selections made by the 
Commissions. The Union Public Service Commission makes recruit- 
ament to the following services and posts : (l) 2 the two all-India 
Services — the Indian Administrative and the Police Services ; (2) the 
Central Services — Indian Foreign Services, Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service, Indian Defence Accounts Service, Indian Railway Accounts 
Service, Indian Customs and Excise Service, Indian Income-tax Service 
(Class I), Transportation (Traffic) and Commercial Departments of 
the Superior Revenue Establishments of Indian Railways, Indian 
Postal Service (Class I), Military Lands and Cantonment Service 
(Class I and II) and the Central Secretariat Service (Grade III) ; (3) 
the special and professional services and posts of the different 
Ministries such as Indian Railway Service of Engineers, Central 
Electrical Engineering Service. Class I and II, Telegraph Engineering 
Service, Class I, Indian Ordnance Service, Class I, Survey of India, 
Class I and II, and the Medical Service of the Ministry of Health. In 
this group may also be included such posts as cadets in the National 
Defence Academy and the Air Force Academy, and the commissioned 
ranks in the Indian Navy ; 3 (4) the Subordinate Services — Central 
Secretariat Clerical Service, Central Secretariat Stenographers Service 
and Typists. The State Public Service Commissions likewise recruit 
to their respective State Services on the basis of a combined competitive 
examination for some services and special examinations for specialist 
services. These services arc common to the States except in a few 
cases such as the Fisheries Services of the Bombay, Ma ' as, Kerala and 
West Bengal States and the Boilers Service and Smoke I . isance Service 
of West Bengal. Some of the common services recruitment to which is 
made by the State Public Service Commissions includ' ( 1) State Execu- 
tive and Subordinate Civil Service, (2) State Judicial (Higher) and 
Judicial Subordinate Service, (3) State Engineering and Subordinate 
Engineering Service, (4) State Agricultural and Subordinate Agricultural 


1 This is discussed in details in Chapter VI. 

2 Recruitment to these services is made on the basis of a combined competi- 
tive examination. Officers of the I. A S. n->d I.P.S. are ail allocated to work 
under the State Governments which ha full control over them except 
that their pay and conditions of service are reserved to the Central Govem- 

•" ment and disciplinary action against them requires consultation with the 
- Union Public Service Commission. 

3 . Recruitment to these posts is made jointly by the Union Public Service 

Commission and the Services Selection Board. 
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Service, (5) State Medical and Subordinate Medical Service, (6) State 
Forest and Subordinate Forest Service, (7) State Educational and Subor* 
dinate Educational Service, (8) State Jail and Subordinate Jail Service, 
(9) State Police and Subordinate Police Service and (10) State Industries 
and Subordinate Industries Service. The general non-specialist class 
common to all States is the State Executive Civil Service and Judicial 
Service, a graduate class which, on the executive side, reaches up to 
the Indian Adminis trative Service and the Indian Police Service. In 
addition to the State Services and State Subordinate Services, the 
Public Service Commissions recruit candidates in the Ministerial or 
Clerical Grades in the Secretariat comprising Junior Assistants, 
Stenographers, Typists and Clerks. In addition to making recruit* 
ment to their respective services, the Union, Bihar, Bombay, Madhya 
Pradesh and West Bengal Public Service Commissions make recruit* 
ment to Municipal Corporations, and the Bihar and Mysore Commis- 
sions make recruitment of the academic staff of the Patna and Bihar, 
and Mysore Universities respectively. 

Weaknesses in Attraction. 

The recruitment process comprises three inter-related stages : 
attraction, selection and appointment. The first two functions are 
performed by the Public Service Commissions, and the third, by 
Government. These three stages are inter-related because, firstly, 
selection of qualified and able candidates for public services implies 
the adoption of proper methods for attracting the best candidates 
from all possible sources ; and secondly, ihe candidates selected by 
independent Public Service Commissions must be appointed by the 
Government if the selection is to have any meaning. In most 
countries, attraction can be largely explained in terms of such factors 
as salary, perquisites, and especially prestige. In a country like 
India where unemployment is wide-spread and where public service 
possesses a great prestige value, it is generally supposed that the 
. Public Service Commissions do not need to make any special attempts 
at attracting candidates to public service. The Commissions rely on 
the advertisements issued through the principal newspapers in the 
country and, in some cases, publicity to the vacancies is also given 
through the radio. In addition to this, they send circulars regarding 
vacancies to different organizations and institutions where suitable 
candidates are likely to be found. With all these attempts at 
attraction, it may be questioned whether these methods are adequate 
to attract as large a number of qulified candidates as possible. Not 
infrequently, yjung persons have a picture of a routine career in 
public service characterized by favouritism and influence — a public 
service dominated by a bourgeousis spirit and .which encourages the 
growth of a slave inentality. Advertisements through the news- 
papers and sending circulars to the appropriate institutions are not 
sufficient attraction media ; the prospective entrants into public service 
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must also have a clear impression of the nature of civil service and 
the opportunities which a career in civil service can offer. The Public 
Service Commissions have not so far given any attention to this 
problem. 

In U.S.A., Canada and the United Kingdom, the Civil Service 
Commissions distribute booklets, pamphlets and other literature 
, specially designed to give the candidates more information about the 
‘ nature of the civil service work. We may make reference here to 
such booklets and pamphlets as “Civil Service Careers for College 
Graduates” and “Steps to Appointment” issued by the Civil Service 
Commission of Canada, “Federal Career Directory" and “After 
College What” ? by the U.S. Civil Service Commission and “Civil 
Service Posts for College Graduates” by the U.K. Civil Service 
Commission. Such literature contains some description of the various 
civil service jobs and the nature of civil service work and opportunities 
available to the civil servants. In addition to the distributoin of 
such literature, the Civil Service Commissioners pay regular visits to 
the Sch«v'»« j Colleges, Universities and other institutions and give talks 
on the various aspects of the civil service career. In the United 
Kingdom recently a new practice 1 has been started whereby a selected 
group of undergraduates from nearly all the British Universities 
regularly spend a week visiting Government Departments. These 
visits are arranged by the Training and Education Division of the 
Treasury to enable the young aspirant to civil service to gain some 
knowledge of the daily life and work of the civil servants. Each 
student is attached to a Principal Secretary and is allowed to follow 
and share in his work. This practice, as the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners point out, gives the student a clear impression of the nature 
and high quality of administrative work and dispels their popular 
misconceptions about civil service. 

The Indian Public Service Commissions lag very much behind 
the Civil Service Commissions of other countries in the methods 
adopted to attract well-qualified candidates to public service. It is 
in this context that Dr. Paul Appleby aptly remarks that our “Recruit- 
ment is not imaginative or aggressive enough and (is) governed 

too easily by an under-estimate of personnel potentialities in society ”. 2 
During the last few years the Commissions have been complaining 
against the increasing deterioration in the quality of recruits selected 
for the public services. As against this, there is a tendency among 
well-qualified and competent young people, especially those who 


1 Vide the Annual Report of the U.K. Civil Service Commission for the year 
1956-57, p. 15. 

2 Public Administration : Ref or! of a Survey, Cabinet fecretariRt, Govern- 
ment of India, New Delhi, 1953, p. 11. 
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possess higher qualifications from foreign universities, to join private 
concerns owing mainly to the fact that the private concerns offer higher 
salaries and other better conditions of service # than those offered in 
government service. In the lower grades of public service, the 
problem of attracting well-qualified candidates does not arise. But m 
the higher grades of public service which demand maturity, responsi- 
bility, judgment and initiative, it is necessary to review the present 
“unima gina tive” practices of attraction followed by the Public ’Service * 
Commissions. 

Om of the purposes of a recruiting body is to remove those 
conditions which limit the recruitment area whenever such limitations 
are not in the interest of public service. According to the Constitu- 
tion, recruitment rules are framed by the Government in consultation 
with the Public Service Commission. Yet a study of the recruitment 
rules as they stand today show a lack of imaginativeness on the part 
of both the Governments and Public Service Commissions. One of 
such rules (for recruitment to State Services) is that candidates residing 
in the State concerned should be given preference over those residing 
in other States . 1 Such a rule can have justification only when a 
particular post requires knowledge of local languages and conditions. 
Even in such cases, the officers appointed from other States can 
.acquaint themselves with the local conditions and learn the local 
languages as is the case with officers belonging to the I.A.S. Such a 
rule unduly narrows down the held of competitive recruitment. 
Again, there are rules which impose restrictions as tcwtgc requirements 
and experience. Since the merit system is based on quality and 
ability, rigid requirements of age and experience do not necessarily 
conform to such a conception. With regard to these requirements 
some degree of flexibility can result in obtaining better and more 
qualified candidates. There is also a tendency on the part of Public 
Service Commissions to conform rigidly to the letter of the recruit- 
ment rules. In one State, for instance, the basic educational qualifica- 
tion for the post of Professor (in a Government College) in Zoology 
was M. Sc. degree in Zoology. A certain candidate who took a B.Sc. 
•degree from one of the Indian Universities and D.Sc. degree in 
Zoology from the University of London was considered ineligible by 
the Public Service Commission since he lacked the basic qualification 
of M. Sc. degree. This is an extreme example of a more general 
tendency on the part of the Commissions to rigidly and literally apply 
die recruitment rules, neglecting their substance, which unnecessarily 
limits the field of recruitment. There are two factors responsible for 


Bombay, Assam, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh, Madras, Mysore. Punjab 
" Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh ' 1 States have recently amended the r Service 
Rules in which this restriction has now been removed. 
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this. The first is that the recruitment rules emanate from the 
government and although the Public ^Service Commissions are con* 
suited, the merely advisory character of the Commissions’ recommen- 
dations encourages in them a negative and unimaginative attitude. 
And secondly, the Commissions do not want to widen the field of 
recruitment which could be easily done by challenging some of the 
recruiQnent rules proposed by government, presumably because it 
would entail a large amount of work for the Commissions. Regarding 
the first, as we have pointed out earlier, the Commissions can apply 
recruitment rules more imaginatively than what they do at present if 
they are given the power to frame recruitment rules. The second 
factor no doubt presents a continuous problem to the Commissions 
whose personnel consists of not more than three to four members in 
the States and whose administrative staff is usually inadequate to cope 
up with the expanding work of recruitment. But restricting the field 
of recruitment is not a solution to the problem. Perhaps with the 
expansion of the Commissions’ personnel and the administrative staff 
and flu ’"’egation of their work to selection bodies at lower levels 
(with one of the members of the Commission), it should be possible 
for the Commissions to overcome this difficulty. 

In a parliamentary government one of the most persistent 
problems is to eliminate political patronage in the selection and 
appointment of public servants. In the absence of a sound and effec- 
tive public opinion such a government is subject to the temptation of 
encouraging the ‘spoils system* and using its patronage for purpose of 
even strengthening its position which would mean the very negation of 
democracy. Equally important in a parliamentary government is the 
problem of maintaining and strengthening a permanent career service 
to serve a changing cabinet — a body of impartial anc tble civil servants 
as a technical instrument which different governments may use to 
realize their objectives. As Northcote and Trevelyan pointed out in 
their famous Report, “It may safely be asserted that, as matters now 
stand, the Government of the country could not be carried on without 
the aid of an efficient body of permanent officers occupying a position 
duly subordinate to the Crown and to Parliament, yet possessing 
sufficient independence, character, ability and experience to be able to 
advise* assist, and to some extent, influence, those who are from time 
to, time set over them ”. 1 These two problems are inherent in any 
parliamentary government. A solution to the ni was sought in the 
iniddle of the last century by England by the adoption of competitive 
system of recruitment conducted by an independent and impartial 
Civil Service Commission. 


Quoted by Dr. Herman Finer in Governments of Greater European Powers, 
London, 1956, pp. 219-220. 
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Until 1870 in most countries selection to public offices was governed 
by considerations of social and political connections. The only excep- 
tion to this was Prussia where, since the find of the seventeenth 
century, merit as tested by academic and practical standards was the 
sole criterion in the selection to public offices. In the seventeenth 
and the eighteenth centuries, Prussia bad developed, to a Sigh degree, 
"cameralism" or the art and science of government by administrative 
departments unknown at that time in other countries. The complex 
administrative and economic processes involved in governmental 
operations in Prussia necessitated an emphasis on merit as the basis 
of selecting public servants, although Prussia had not developed an 
independent machinery like the Civil Service Commission for selecting 
public servants. Great Britain adopted the competitive system of 
recruitment in 1870, and later around 1880 it was adopted by the 
U.S. and Canada. 


Macaulay's Principles of Recruitment 

It may be recalled here that India was one of the first countries 
in which the earliest application of the principle of competitive 
recruitment was made in 1858 when the Civil Service Commission 
of Great Britain held an open competitive examination for posts in 
the East India Company's civil sen ice. The chief architect of the 
competitive system of civil service recruitment was Lord Macaulay who 
was appointed in 1853 as Chairman of the CommittSfe to inquire into 
the mode of recruitment to the civil service of the East India 
Company. The mam principles enunciated by the Macaulay Committee 1 
have ever since remained the foundation of civil service recruitment 
in most of the countries although the scheme of examination recom- 
mended by that committee had to be adapted to the peculiar conditions 
of different countries and the new developments in their educational 
systems. Since the system of recruitment as adopted by the British 
Government for India and our present system of recruitment is mainly 
based on the assumptions and principles of Macaulay, it is appropriate 
to state briefly those principles here. The first of these principles 
was that of open competition. In twentieth-century terms this 
principle may be said to represent a solution to the problem of 
democracy and the need for good administration ; open 
competition combines equality of opportunity and selection on the 
basis of merit. The second principle underlying Macaulay's reforms 
was that the civil servants must be selected at an early age. One 
reason for this was that it was during this formative period that a 


1 Most of these pr nciples were also suggested by Northiote and Trevelyan 
in their Report on the Home Civil Sen ice in 1 853. 
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'young recruit can learn the art of administration and receive proper 
ortieotation for a career service. The other reason was based on his 
contention that “men who distinguished themselves in their youth 
above their contemporaries almost always keep to the end of their 
lives the start which they have g lined .” 1 2 Another principle enunciated 
by Macaulay was that selection in public service should not require, 
on the part of candidates, any technical or specialised preparation. 
The study of any subject however remote it may be from the work 
to be done which enriches the mind and sharpens the critical faculty 
can be considered as suitable for civil service work. As Macaulay 
himself argued, “men who have been engaged' upto one and two and 
twenty, in studies which have no immediate connection with the 
business of any profession, and the effect of which is to open to 
invigorate and to enrich the mind, will generally be found, in the busi- 
ness of every profession, superior to men who have, at eighteen or 
nineteen, devoted themselves to the special studies of their calling''-. 
Macaulay "'as so much convinced of his preference of superior micd 
over specialised information that he even went to the extent of 
suggesting Cherokee or Iroquois as subjects for the competitive 
examination. Finally, Macaulay advocated that the intellectual test 
can be regarded as the best moral test also. “Indeed” he said “early 
superiority in literature and science generally indicates the existence 
of some qualities which are securities against vice, industry, self-denial 
a taste for pleasures not sensual, a laudable desire for honorube 
distincti in, a still more laudable desire to obtain the approbation 
of friends and relations ”. 3 Although this last principle may be said to 
have had validity in Macaulay’s times, the current trends in education 
do not support it. Dr. Herman Finer in this connection aptly remarks 
that it raises, but does not dispose altogether of the ;*• oblem of moral 
character in the public service and the devices by which it may be 
discovered before the entrant has been inducted into office. 

The principles advocated by Macaulay have, in the main, not lost 
their validity even after the lapse of a century and still stand as the 
foundation of civil service recruitment in the United Kingdom, India, 
Australia and the other Commonwealth countries. Are these principles 
still sound for purposes of the developing states of today ? We 
propose to examine some of these principles in the pages that 
follow in the relevant places. 


1. Quoted by Dr. Herman Finer in The Theory anJ Practice of Modern 
Government, London, 1956,p. 762. 

2. lbtd.,pp. 763-64. 

3. Ibid., p.7«4. 
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(B) A&E AT ENTRY 

Broadly, there are two modes of recruitment to civil service from 
the point of view of age requirements for entry into civil service. The 
one is represented by the British system according to which entry into 
civil service is restricted to certain age-limits during the early period of 
the candidates’ career. For the Administratrative Class, the candidates' 
must be between the ages of 20 £ and 24 years; for Executive Class, 
between 17& and 19 years; and for Clerical Class between 16 and 18 
years. There are also limited competitions, in substitution for normal 
promotion, for the Executive and Clerical classes for candidates between 
the ages of 21 to 28 years and for the lower (manipulative and minor 
grade 0 Class for candidates between the ages of 25 and 60 years. 
In contrast to the British system which is based on Macaulay’s 
principles, the American system does not give much importance to the 
problem of age at entry into civil service. According to the American 
practice, candidates of quite advanced age— upto thirty-five or forty 
years— cap be and are recruited for civil service posts. For example, 
for the U S. Federal Service Entrance Examination, the minimum age 
requirement is 18 years, no maximum age-limits being prescribed 
for it. A candidate must have compeleted a full four year course 
leading to a Bachelor’s degree, or he must possess three years’ 
experience in administrative, profes^onal, inve-tigative, technical or 
other responsible work, or he should possess a time-equivalent 
combination of education and experience. 1 This meaTTSthat candidates 
having more experience are also eligible for comp .ting in the examina- 
tion. In India, where we have adopted the British method, the age- 
limits for recruitment to the All-India, Central and State Services are 
between 21 to 25 years. A certain proportion of posts (about twenty 
per cent) varying for different services is also filled by promotion of 
established civil servants in the lower grades with five to ten years* 
experience. Thus, in the case of the British and Indian system of 
recruitment, the emphasis is on recruitment of civil servants at lower 
ages; whereas the Amrrican system emphasizes recruitment of 
persons with experience. The British and the Indian system is 
based on the conception of a “career service*’ where a person may rise 
from lower to higher ranks as he obtains more experience and devote 
a lifelong career to the service of the State; the American system 
tends to regard civil service as unstable service onsis’ing of discrete 
positions to be filled on the basis of technical qualifications for 
particular posit’ 'ms. 


1 . These requirements arc for G.S, Grade 5. For G S. Grades 6 and 7, 
the requirements are lower. Vide Supiement to Civil Service 
Announcement No. 25 (Revised) for the Federal Service Entrance 
Examination, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington. 
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In favour of the American approach it may be said that it favours 
the idea that the opportunity to enter tne civil service should not be 
restricted to candidates within particular age limits, but it should be 
open to anyone who has necessary experience or who possesses the 
required educational qualifications. Secondly, as Dr. Finer points 
out, it encourages specific contribution to specific type of work since 
candidates are selected strictly in accordance with job requirements. 

*The third advantage claimed for the American approach is that by 
keeping civil service open to people belonging to different professions, 
it brings some freshness of outlook in the civil service. But with all 
these advantages, it may be questioned whether the American approach 
has been able to secure an efficient and competent civil service. 
Does not the emphasis on experience mean emphasis on a mechanical 
and quantitative conception of ability ? In his penetrating analysis 
of the American method of recruitment, Lucius Wilmerding rightly 
observes 1 2 that the American system welcomes a third-rate statistician 
but keeps away a first-rate mathematician. There is another 
problem Involved in allowing liberal age-limits for recruitment in the 
United States. Higher age-limits result in inadequate experience in 
a particular agency which hampers Government in finding competent 
persons to man the most important positions in the hierarchy since 
such persons reach superannuation before their experience can fit 
them for higher positions. In the administrative, as distinct from 
tecnical or specialized, agencies, the Government cannot fill higher 
positions except from within. But this becomes more difficult in 
view of the liberal age-limits prescribed for recruitment. Dr. Finer is 
justified in his criticism of the American system when he says that 

“ it lets in men who soon get out ; without a comprehension 

of their relationship to the whole administrative apparatus and the 
President and to Congress ; without a permanent interest in the service 

It is one of the chief factors making it impossible in the United 

States for federal service to be a “profession” of civil service”.® 

The British and Indian system of recruitment is based on the 
principle that people should come into civil service at an age when 
their minds are flexible. The civil service has a character and methods 
of its own and its successful operation demands from the people who 
man it to be attuned to its special spirit and methods which is possible 
only when the candidates are recruited at an early age. Secondly, in 
order to render the best service to the State, the civil servant has to 
comprehend not only “the subtle factors involved (in administration) 
and the laws and practice” but also ha\ to attain “control over their 


1 Government by Merit, New York— London, 1935. p. 86. 

2 Theory and Practice of Modern Government, op. cit., p. 786. 
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passions in the interests of impartiality". This can result only from a 
life-long devotion to public service. 

(C) LATERAL RECRUITMENT : ARGUMENTS FOR 
AND AGAINST 

But, the critics point out, this assurance of a career service may 
result into civil servants lacking in dynamism and freshness. The 
dynamic relationship between the Government and the people involved 
in the development and welfare administration of the modern State 
requires civil servants who possess freshness, vigour and imagination 
which, it is asserted with some justification, are Tost if recruitment is 
confined to only one source and at a uniform age. No doubt, pro- 
motion of experienced personnel from the lower grades does bring in 
some change of outlook, but the problem remains much the same. 
The British and the Indian solution to this problem is to recruit for 
the higher services people with higher levels of educational and 
cultural attainments, that is, by the method of over-age recruitment. 
The purpose of over-age or lateral recruitment (meant for people in 
the age-zone of 30 to 40 years) is to bring into the public services 
persons who have distinguished themselves in other walks of life such 
as industry, engineering and the teaching fields, so that their varied 
experience, education and cultural background may give a freshness of 
outlook to the administration. In India such lateral recruitment was 
made to the Indian Administrative Service in 1948 and 1956. 

In a recent seminar held by the Indian Institute of Public 
Administration 1 one of the participants criticised the practice of lateral 
recruitment by saying that it involved the danger that persons who had 
proved failures in other walks of life would flock to the services. 
Another participant in the seminar observed that lateral recruitment 
would not succeed in obtaining persons with talents and habits essen- 
tial for administrative work, and that it was likely to degenerate into 
patronage. These criticisms appear to us to possess little substance. 
In the first place, one fails to understand how there can be patronage 
or the selection of persons who have failed in other spheres when the 
selection is to be made by an independent Public Service Commission. 
On the contrary, in lateral recruitment, the practice of the Commission 
is to apply higher standards of recruitment than those applied in 
normal recruitment. Secondly, the art of managing men which is the 
essence of administration is not the special preserve of those who 
work in governmental administration ; it can be learnt in non-govern- 
mental organizations also. For instance, there are able men on the 
University Faculties or in various industries who could prove to be 


1 Proceedings of the Seminar on Recruitment and Training for Public Sere ice, 
March 3. 1957, pp. 21-22. 
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able administrators with some further training. And thirdly, the 
criticisms cited above are not based on a proper appreciation of the 
piupose of lateral recruitment. Its purpose is not to do away with the 
principle of 'career seryice'. Career service is to be the foundation of 
recruitment. What lateral recruitment seeks ugdo is “to make room 
for minds and characters nurtured in differentJbcial experience” and 
thus to bioaden the base of administration. It balances the stereo- 
typed putlook of those who are devoted to a life-long career in public 
service with the experience and outlook of people from the other 
professions. 

(D) POSITION IN REGARD TO RECRUITMENT IN INDIA 

There are two methods of recruitment followed by the Indian 
Public Service Commissions. The first is called Recruitment by Com* 
petitive Examination which is based on a written examination with an 
interview. For example, recruitment to the two All-India Services, 
the Central Services (Class I and ID and the State Services (Class I 
and II; .s made on the basis of competitive written examinations and 
interviews. For lower posts like those of clerks, typists and steno* 
graphers, written examinations and performance tests are given ; 
generally the candidates for these posts are not interviewed. The 
second method of recruitment followed by the Public Service Commis- 
sions in India is called Direct Recruitment by Interview . There is a 
large number of posts such as those of engineers, teachers, doctors and 
certain technical posts in administrative departments for which more 
or less ready-made personnel has to be obtained for undertaking the 
duties immediately after appointment and which cannot be filled by 
promoting persons already in any organised services. Recruitment to 
such posts is made by the method of competitive interviews only. 

The Union Public Service Commissions condtv : some 25 com- 
petitive examinations a year. The most important of these is the 
combined competitive examination for recruitment to the Indian 
Administrative, Police, Foreign and other Central Services. It is a 
continuation of the old Indian Civil Service competition and is still 
similar to the competitive examination for the Administrative Class in 
the United Kingdom. Competition for the I.A.S. and I.F.S. is open 
to any one 1 who has a degree in Arts, Science, Commerce, Agriculture 
or in Civil, Mechanical or Electrical (including Tele-Communications) 


Women candidates are allowed only » *der certain conditions. For I.A.S. 
and I.P.S., a candidate must be a citizen of India. For other Services, a 
candidate must be (i) a citizen of India, or (ii) a subject of Sikkim, or 
(iii) a person v?ho has migrated from areas which now form Pakistan with 
the intention of setUing in India, or (iv) a subject of Nepal or of a 
Portuaguese or a former French possession in India. 
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Engineering or the LL.B. degree of certain Universities. For I.P.S., a 
candidate must have a degree pr must have passed the Cambridge 
Higher School Certificate examination. For the remaining Services, a 
candidate must hold a degree except in the case of Transportation 
(Traffic) and Commercial Departments of the Superior Revenue 
Establishments of Indian Railways for which a candidate who does 
not hold a degree but who has passed the prescribed examination of 
the Indian Institute of Engineers or who holds the Associateship of 
the Indian Institute of Science, is also allowed to compete for the 
examination. 

The general scheme of the I.A.S. and Allied Services Examination 
is as follows : — 


Part 1 : — Compulsory Papers : (a) English Essay 

(b) General English 

(c) General Knowledge 


— 150 marks 

— 150 marks 

— 150 marks 


Total - 450 marks 


Part 11 : — Optional Papers : Two subjects to be selected for the l.P.S. 

and three for others out of 26 optional subjects, each 
carrying 200 marks, and covering practically all subjects 
taught at the Universities. 

Total No. of Marks for the l.P.S. w — 400 

Total No. of Marks for other Services. — 600 

Part 111 : — Additional Subjects for the l.A.S and l.F.S. only : Two 
subjects to be selected from a list of fifteen additional 
subjects (most of which are common to the optional 
papers), each carrying 200 marks. The additional papers 
of only those candidates for those Services are examined 
who attain a certain qualifying standard at the written 
examination in all other subjects. 

Total No. of Marks for I.A.S. and l.F.S. — 400 
Part IV : — Personality Test : 

Total No. of Marks for I.A.S. and l.F.S. — 400 

Total No. of Marks for all other Services. — 300 

Age-limits and Qualifying Standards 

The age-limits for the I.P.S. are 20 to 24 years* and for all other 
fervices, 21 to 24 years. The upper age-limits for all these Servioes 
are relaxable for candidates belonging to the Scheduled Castes or 
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Tribes or if a candidate is a bona fide displaced person from Pakistan 
or the unliberated areas of Jammu and, Kashmir or if he is a resident 
of the former French settlements and has received his education 
through the medium of’French. In the case of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts and other Accounts and allied services (i.e. Indian Income- 
tax Service, Class I, Indian Defence Accounts Service, Indian Railway 
Accounts Service and Indian Customs and Excise Service), the Indian 
postal Service, Class I, and the Central Secretariat Service, Govern- 
ment servants within the age-limit of 24-27 years who either hold 
substantively a permanent appointment or have been in continuous 
service for at least two years in the respective departments, are also 
allowed to compete in the examinations for recruitment to these 
Services. Their upper age-limit is relaxable in the same way as above. 

Similarly the State Public Service Commissions recruit to the 
State Services Class I and II on the basis of competitive written 
examinations with interview. In this regard, however, practices differ 
from Commission to Commission. The Madhya Pradesh and Mysore 
Public Scr.ice Commissions, for example, do not hold competitive 
written examinations for recruitment to any of the services. 1 The 
candidates are selected only by the method of interview. The other 
State Public Service Commissions hold competitive examinations 
generally for the State Administrative, Police, Judicial and Accounts 
Services, and for other services which vary from State to State. The 
Bombay Public Service Commission, for example, holds separate 
competitive examinations for recruitment to the Bombay 
Service of Engineers, Class I and II and to the State Subordinate 
Executive Service. The Uttar Pradesh Public Service Commission 
holds a combined competitive examination for the U.P. Civil (Execu- 
tive), Police and Accounts Services, and separate examinations for 
U.P. Civil (Judicial) Service, Subordinate Revenue Executive Service, 
Forest Rangers' Course, Superior Forest Service Course and the 
Subordinate Local Fund Audit Service. The Orissa and Bihar 
Public Service Commissions hold combined competitive examinations 
for the Orissa Administrative, Finance and Police Services and the 
Bihar Civil Service (Executive Branch) and the Bihar Junior Civil 
Service, respectively. All other Commissions likewise hold combined 
competitive examinations for some Class I and II Services and separa- 
te examinations for others services. 

The minimum educational qualification prescribed for the State 
and State Subordinate Service is a degree in Arts, Science, Commerce 
or Agriculture, and the standard of the written examinations therefor 


I T his and other practices discussed in this section relate to the period upto 
• I960 only. 
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is that of an honours degree examination of an Indian University. 
In most of the States, the candidates placed higher in the list of 
successful candidates are assign&d to the higher (Class I ) Services and 
those lower in the list to the lower (Class II or* Subordinate) Services. 
In the Madras and Andhra Commissions, however, the practice folio* 
wed in this regard is different. In these States the competitive exam* 
ination for recruitment to Group I (State higher services)«and Group 
II (State subordinate services) are separate and are based on the B.A. 
(Hons.) and B.A. standard, respectively. The age*limits prescribed * 
for recruitment to the State Services are usually 21 to 25 years the 
upper age*limit of which is relaxable for candidates belonging to the 
Scheduled Castes and Tribes, displaced persons from Pakistan and 
political sufferers. Temporary government servants who are within 
the age-limits of 21to25 years are also eligible to appear in the compe* 
titive examinations, but those who are confirmed in Government service 
or those who hold appointments on probation against a substantive 
vacancy in permanent posts are not allowed to compete. 

Again, there are differences in the qualifying standards prescribed 
for the written examination for recruitment to the State Services. The 
Bombay Public Service Commission has prescribed 35 per cent marks 
for Backward class candidates and 55 per cent marks for other candi- 
dates which is similar to the standard prescribed by the Union Public 
Service Commission. The Bihar Public Service Commission has fixed 
the qualifying standard at 35 per cent and 45 per cent for the Back- 
ward Class candidates and other candidates, respectively for the Bihar 
Civil Service (Executive Branch), while for the Bihar Junior Civil 
Service the qualifying marks are 30 and 40 per cent. The Madras 
Public Service Commission has prescribed 35 per cent and 40 per cent 
marks for Backward Class candidates and other candidates, respectively 
for State Services, Group I ; whereas for Group II and III Services 
they are 30 per cent marks. Candidates belonging to the Backward 
Classes who secure less than 30 per cent marks are also called by the 
Commission for interview. In Orissa, the qualifying marks in the 
written examination are 40 per cent for all candidates. 

These disparities in the qualifying standard fixed for the written 
examinations in the various States are perhaps an expression of the 
varying educational standards prevailing in those States. However, 
the point to be noted here is that no Commission has prescribed less 
than 40 per cent marks as the qualifying standard except for candidates 
belonging to the backward classes. The question whether qualifying 
marks for the written examination should be raised or lowered depenu 
upon the qualities which can be assessed by such an examination and 
upon the general educational standards of the candidates. The pur- 
pose of a written examination is to assess the-candidates* powers of 
analysis, reasoning ana expression on paper-qualities which are essen- 
tial for the public servants. But, as one Public Service Commission 
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pointed out, in the majority of cases, the written examination only 
tests the candidates' capacity to memorise book knowledge. Despite 
this, since no other alternative is possible, the attainment of a minim um 
standard in the written 'examination has to be prescribed ; at die same 
time it should not be so high (as is prescribed by the U.P.S.C. and the 
Bombay Public Service Commission) as to keep away the candidates 
with moderate intellectual proficiency who, if given a chance, can do 
. very wfcll in the interview. 


(E) IS THE UNIVERSITY DEGREE NECESSARY FOR ENTRY 
IN PUBLIC SERVICE? 

Broadly speaking, a university degree in Arts, Science, Com- 
merce or Agriculture is an essential qualification for recruitment not 
only to the Administrative and Executive Services but also to many of 
the Sub-Executive and higher Clerical Services in India. A basic 
question which arises here is — is a university degree essential for entry 
into public service ? 

The critics of the present system point out that it is not necessary 
to insist on a University degree as the knowledge and intellectual 
equipment of the candidates are tested by the competitive written 
examinations . 1 Insistence on a university degree, they say, is super- 
fluous. Not only is it superfluous, but it also leads to over-crowding 
in the universities — a factor which is considerably responsible for the 
deterioration of the educational standards in the universities. Arguing 
his case against the insistence on a university degree for recruitment 
to public services, the late Prof. Sidhanta, in the course of a Seminar 
held by the Indian Institute of Public Administration. said that, "when 
the written competitive examination was supplemented by a personality 
test, the inistence upon the degree was uncalled for. The standard of 
the competitive examinations was, for all practical purposes, that of 
Honours degree or of Master’s degree ; and a simple B.A. degree in 
no way placed its holder in any advantageous position. Past experience 
has revealed that under-graduates at many a time showed better per- 
formance than graduates". On this ground. Late Prof. Sidhanta who 
was also a member of the Public Services (Qualifications for Recruit- 
ment) Committee, in a note of dissent in the Report of the Committee, 
took the view that there was no justificatior for insisting on a 
university degree as a pre-requisite qualification for entrance to any 


Among others, this view was expressed by late Prof. N.K. Sidhanta, Ex- 
Member of the U.P.S.C. and by Shri Abdul Haq. Chairman of the Madias 
Com missi on, in a Seminar held by the Indian Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration- Vide Proceedings of the Seminar held on March 3, 1957. op. cit. 
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non-technical public services or posts. A careful examination of this 
view reveals that it is based on three fallacious assumptions. Firstly, 
it assumes that one man is as good as the other^that a person who has 
had education, say upto the matric standard, is as able to undertake 
official responsibilities as one who has gone through the ‘mill’ of the 
University and consequently who has attained a higher standard of 
intellectual proficiency. The advocates of the above view are,, how- 
ever, not prepared to accept this position. Secondly, the underlying 
assumption of this view is that certain other antecedents and qualifica- 
tions should count more than a university degree in recruitment to 
public services. A person, for instance, who has rendered political 
services or who has done some social work may be regarded as having 
greater aptitude for governmental work than one who has devoted 
four or six years in a university in disciplining his mind. It may be 
granted that intellectual qualities can also be cultivated outside the 
universities. But this does not provide a guarantee that all such 
persons will have cultivated sound intellectual qualities. Is it better 
then to be without a guarantee ? Thirdly, this view assumes that the 
universities have no role to play in the making of the future adminis- 
trators. This is again an unwarranted assumption. Universities not 
only provide training of the mind through the study of various 
subjects, through discussions and debates, but also provide scope for 
the development of personality. No doubt university education in 
India today is not what it should be, but it would be wrong to say 
that it provides no opportunities for training the intellect and develop- 
ing the personality of the students. With all their blemishes, they do 
provide opportunities for developing maturity of outlook and interests 
and intellectual training which are essential for public servants. 

|t is doubtful whether the abolition of the degree requirement 
would have the effect of preventing over-crowding at the universities 
claimed by its advocates. If we want to prevent overcrowding in 
the universities, the best way in which this can be done is by tighten- 
ing up the standards of admission to the universities rather than by 
the abolition of the degree requirement. If the latter course is follo- 
wed it will make the situation worse than it is. When the standard 
of the competitive examinations is to be equivalent to the Honours 
standard of the universities, the prospective candidates would still 
continue to flock to the universities where alone they can expect to 
Come up to the standard, and yet they would feci that a university 
degree is not essential for entry into public service. This psychologi- 
cal atmosphere would add to the deterioration of university standards. 
The abolition of t' se degree requirement would lead to another major 
problem. It will mean a very large increase in the number of 
candidates taking competitive examinations. In 1958, about 9000 can- 
didates appeared in die IA..S. and Allied Services Examination. A 
Anther increase in their number would not only be unmanageable but 
would also make it difficult to maintain uniform standards in evaluat- 
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tag answers of candidates with different backgrounds, education and 
standards. Even in the existing situation, as Mr.C.J. Hayes points 
out, the Commission .would like to require a higher qualification for 
admission to the competitive examination such as a second class 
Honours degree, 1 2 but cannot do so until university standards are 
brought closer together. 

ft would thus appear that nothing would be gained by abolishing 
the degree requirement for higher public services. The higher 
administrative and executive services require intellectual ability, 
maturity of outlook and cultural standard which, by and large, can be 
expected of Honours graduates. The qualities which higher public 
servants should possess were expressed admirably by the Association 
of First Division Civil Servants in England in its evidence before the 

Tomlin Commission in 1930. The Association said the efficient 

performance of the administrative work of the various Departments 
calls in all cases for a trained mental equipment of a high order, while 
in the particular case powers developed in some particular direction 
are needed. In some spheres what is most wanted is judgment, savoir- 
faire, insight and fair-mindedness ; in others, an intellectual equipment 
capable of the ready mastery of complex and abstruse problems in, for 
instance, taxation or other economic subjects, imagination and construc- 
tive ability". * It appears proper, therefore, that candidates for the 
higher services must have an Honours degree as is the case with regard 
to the Administrative Class in England. For the subordinate adminis- 
trative and executive services, the higher posts may be filled on the basis 
of the Bachelor's pass degree, and the lower posts on the basis of the 
Intermediate standard. The candidates possessing an Honours degree 
may also be allowed to compete for these services . but such candi- 
dates, if they also show a correspondingly high- : standard in the 
competitive examination, should be placed higher m the promotion 
lists. Finally, the examination for recruitment to the Clerical Services 
should be equivalent to the matriculation standard as is the current 
practice. Tne scheme which we have outlined here would possess the 
merit of integrating the three major levels of public service with the 
corresponding educational levels in the country. Such a conscious 
integration of the public service with the educational system is one of 
the chief merits of the civil service system of the U.K., Canada and 
Australia. In the U.K., for instance, examination for recruitment 
to the three major classes of the Civil Service- . vdministrative. Execu- 
tive and Clerical Classes are based on the Honours degree, full 


1 Report on The Public Service Commissions of British Commonwealth Coun- 
tries. op. cit., p. 157. 

2 Quoted by Herman Finer in The Theory and Practice of Modern Government, 
op. cit., pp. 769-770, (Italics ours). 
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Secondary School and the intermediate Secondary School standards, 
respectively. There are weighty' reasons for such a close correspon- 
dence between the public service and the eduoational system. In the 
first place, the students who complete their studies have a regular 
expectation to enter the public service without making any special 
preparation for it. This system also provides a regular 1 supply of 
young men and women to the public service. The second benefit of 
such a system is that it places more responsibility on the Universities 
and Schools in producing men and women of high intellectual abilities 
and calibre. Ultimately the public service would have no higher 
intellectual and moral standards than those prevailing in the Universi- 
ties and Schools. It is, therefore, these institutions which have the 
primary responsibility for cultivating the qualities among the students 
which will be of value to them in their public service career. 

In India it is necessary that such an integration be made between 
the public service and the educational system. The recommendations 
made by the Public Services (Qualifications for Recruitment) 
Committee in 1956, 1 referred to earlier, do not contain any proposals 
for relating the different classes of the public service to suitable 
educational stages. The committee on this subject merely recommen- 
ded that a degree requirement is essential at the higher level, that it 
is not essential at the middle level, and further that it should not be 
insisted upon for clerical services. It would have been better if the 
Committee would have gone into this question also. The problem, no 
doubt, becomes quite complicated due to the unemployment problem 
in the country and the falling standards of education. While these 
problems await urgent solution, attempts should be made to relate 
entry into public service to the definite stages of education. 


(F) COMPETITIVE WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS : THEIR 
NATURE AND CONTENT IN INDIA 

The written examinations for recruitment to public services in 
India consist of two parts: (1) Compulsory Papers consisting of 
English Essay, General English and General knowledge, and (2) 
three or more optional papers out of some 25 subjects. The 
compulsory papers aim at assessing the candidates' capacity for 
effective thinking, sense of form, lucid and clear expression, and their 
general knowledge. They may be said to be a sort of equipoise to 
narrow academic specialization and at the same time to test abilities 
and interests needed for work in public service. An Arts, Science, 
Commerce, or Agriculture graduate may know a great deal about his 


1 Vide the Report of the Committee, 1956. 
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particular subject of specialization, ang yet he may be deficient in 
effective expression on paper and alertness to matters in general which 
are valuable qualities in public service. There are a number of cases 
of first class graduates scoring very high marks in the optional subjects 
but who are far below the passing standard in the compulsory subjects. 
The compullory papers thus act as a check on limited specialization. 

The underlying principle of the optional subjects in the scheme 
of competitive written examination is the same as the British principle. 
They attempt to find out the intellectual equipment and attainments 
of the candidates — their power of reasoning and analysis and depth 
of thought, in whatever subjects the candidates may choose to offer 
in the competition. The optional subjects prescribed for the I.A.S. 
and Allied Services and the State Services are more or less the same 
and cover practically most of the subjects which are taught in the 
Universities and Colleges in India. Candidates have to offer 
subjects in such a way that they would select two subjects from 
their fir'd of specialization (or they may select separate subjects) 
and one other subject. For instance, of the Law subjects — Interna- 
tional Law, Law and Mercantile law — or of the History subjects — 
Indian History, British History and World History, candidates may 
select any two from either. There are, however, many other subjects 
which could be included in the list of optional subjects so as to give 
similar scope to the candidates who have specialised in other subjects. 
For instance, instead of keeping only one paper each for General 
Economics, Political Science and Philosophy they could be divided into 
specialised branches on the following lines : — 

Economics : (1) General Economics, (2) Industry and Trade. (3) 
Money, Banking and Public Finance, • 1) Indian Econo- 
mics, and (5) Economic History. 

Political Science : (1) Political Theory, (2) History of Political Thought 

(3) Modern Governments, (4) International Relations, 
and (5) Public Administration and Local Government. 

Philosophy : (1) Metaphysics, (2) Ethics, (3) General Psychology, and 

(4) Social Psychology. 

It would also be necessary to include Sociology and Anthropology in 
the optional subjects since these subjects are now being considerably 
developed in the Indian Universities. 

Of late, there has been a progressive deterioration in the 
intellectual standards of the candidates appearing in the competitive 
examinations. The Union Public Service Commission thus points out 
that “A written test ho doubt is some evidence of the intellectual 
development of the candidates but with the widely acknowledged 
deterioration in the standard of our university degrees, it has become, 
in many cases, more an evidence of the power to memorise book 
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knowledge than of genuine mental qualities". 1 To counteract this 
failure of the written examination to assess ‘genuine mental qualities', 
the U.P.S.C. has since 1953 introduced some advanced papers for 
■candidates who wish to compete for the I.A.S. and I.F.S. These 
■candidates have to offer any two advanced papers in addition to 
-optional papers, the standard of which corresponds to the M.A. 
standard of an Indian University. It will be conceded that these 
services require maturity, a critical attitude and a capacity for handling 
complicated details which the optional papers do not reveal. Persons 
-who are to man these services “may not know all about everything 
but who are capable of learning almost anything" 2 and the device of 
Advanced papers should enable the Public Service Commission to test 
this ability. 

The question-papers for the competitive examinations are drawn 
■and the answers evaluated by distinguished Professors from Indian 
Universities and other academic institutions. Although the questions 
asked demand a critical grasp of the subject by the candidates, they 
lack the high critical quality which characterises the British Adminis- 
trative Class examination. We reproduce below some of the typical 
■questions set in Political Science in the competitive examinations in 
India and England during the last few years : 

INDIA : l.A.S. and Allied Services Examination 3 : — 

(i) Examine critically the arguments of Aristotle for Polity as the 
best of all practicable governments. 

(ii) What did Karl Marx mean by saying that in his theory of 
dialectics he was placing Hegel ‘right side up’ ? 

(iiij Discuss the view that “Democracy is an unscientific dogma." 

<vi) The Supreme Court of the United State of America is called 
the protector and guardian of its constitution. How far can 
this claim be justified ? 

<vl Discuss the nature, constitution and functions of the Swiss 
Executive. 

(vi) Discuss the position and powers of the President in the Constitu- 
tion of India. 


1 Annual Repor Of the U.P.S.C. for 1950-51, p. 5. 

2 Sir James Grigg in his paper on “British Civil Service" in the Princeton 
Bicentennial Volume on The Public Service and University Education, 
(Edited by J.E. McLean), 1949, p. 152. 

3 Vide the Pamphlets, Part I, from 1951 to 1956, Government of India Press, 
New Delhi. 
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(vii) “Culturally a federal state, but politically and economically a 
highly centralized State”. How £ar is this a correct description 
of the Soviet State system ? 

(viii) “Bureaucracy thrives under the cloke of ministerial responsi- 
bility” (Ramsay Muir). In the light of this statement describe 
the influence of the civil service on legislation, administration 
and finance in England. 

ENGLAND : Administrative Class Examination ' 

Political Theory : 

(i) How are Plato’s political ideas related to his theory of human 
nature ? 

(ii) How was medieval political theory affected by the conception 
of sin ? 

(iii) How far does democracy involve government by consent ? 

(iv) To what extent are the Marxian notions of class and class interest 
useful to the social scientist ? 

(v) How far do the political theories of Lenin and Stalin differ from 
those of Marx ? 

(vi) “The twentieth century has produced no political theory of its 
own ; it has merely distorted theories inherited from the past”. 
Is this true ? If you think it is, can you explain why ? 

Political Organisation : 

(i) How far does the electoral system of this country limit the 
freedom of the individual elector and place excessive power 
in the hands of the parties successful at the polls ? 

(ii) Examine the changes in the administrative machinery of this 
country which have resulted from the developmen. of central 
planning and control in time of peace. 

(iii) Consider the social and political conditions necessary to the 
working of free representative government 

(iv) What did the framers of the constitution of the French Fourth 
Republic learn from the experk' c of the Third ? 


1 Question Papers of the Open Competitive Examination from 1951 to 1956, 
H.M.S.O., London. 
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(v) Can the 'rule of law' be a reality in a state which has no 
tribunal analogous to ,the Supreme Court of the United 
States ? 

(vi) Compare the nature of bureaucracies of two of the follow- 
ing : — 

(1) Great Britain, (2) Switzerland, (3) France, (4)Germany, 
before 1939. 

It would appear from the above questions that the British 
examination demands a more critical study than the Indian examination. 
In Britain, the examination is pitched at an intellectual level which 
is attainable only by the best honours graduates of the British Univer- 
sities. In India not only a large number of honours graduates do not 
come uptq^he qualifying standard of the written examination but the 
best of the honours graduates also do not necessarily secure high 
marks in the competitive examination. This is primarily due to the 
differing educational methods and systems of the two countries. The 
Britih educational system with its tutorials and seminars provides a fun- 
damental training in thought. 1 In India, the University education is not 
oriented towards providing such training. As a commentator observes, in 
India “Large number of University students are little more than students 
in name, shorn of contacts with teachers, without choice of reading 
or guidance in their studies, and putting their efforts into learning 
text-books by heart". 2 In spite of the widespread prevalence of such 
conditions in the Indian Universities, the standard of the competitive 
examinations is quite high. The Public Services ^Qualifications for 
Recruitment) Committee to which we referred earlier has, on the subject 
of recruitment examination in India, suggested that “The questions 
should deal with the significant phases of the subject and emphasize 
evaluation and rational thinking. They should compel the candidates 
to integrate their ideas and draw upon the entire background of their 
knowledge and also test the candidates’ reaction to different circums- 
tances. The questions should also test the mental alertness of the 
candidates and offer scope for originality of thought and expression". 


1 Dr. Finer justifiably makes the claim that the higher education in Britain is 
deeper, more thoughtful, more thorough and more critical and thought- 
provoking than in any other country. “This education", he observes, 
“is more full of life's sap. than the juridical training that was the feature 
of the German and Prussian Civil Service. It is broader and more cutural 
than the French training.... It is deeper and more thoughtful and more 
human than the usual American zeal for the special sciences, the lack of 
classical background and excessive disregard of the history of mankind*’. 
Governments of Greater European Powers, op. cit., p. 128. 

2 C.J. Hayes : Report on the Public Service Commissions of British Common- 
wealth Countries, op, cit., p. 156. 
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The standard of the written examination contemplated in the above 
suggestion would almost correspond with the standard of the Admi- 
nistrative Class examination in the United Kingdom, it is debatable 
whether raising the standard of competitive examinations without 
bringing about the necessary changes in our educational system would 
be justified. The present standard of the competitive examination is 
pitphed tef a sufficiently high level relatively to the educational 
standards and in our view does not call for any modification at 
present. 

In U.S.A. 

We may also briefly discuss here the nature of the competitive 
written examinations adopted in the United States and France. In 
general, the written tests in the U.S. are what are called objective 
achievement tests as opposed to the essay type of tests used in the 
British, Indian, Canadian and Australian competitive examinations. 
The purpose of these objective tests, as the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion points out, is “to measure the aptitudes, skills and experience 
needed to perform acceptably the duties of the position to be filled’ . 1 
In the U,K., India, Canada and Australia and other countries, the 
purpose of the competitive written examination is to assess the 
qualities of mind and general outlook with a view to finding out not 
only the abilities which the candidates possess at present but also 
their capacity for growth. The American purpose is to find out 
specific abilities and qualities required for particular jobs with a view 
to fitting the candidates immediately for their jobs. 

In the U.S., different tests are given for different ; visit ions such 
as Accountants and Auditors, Legal Assistants, Chemists, Biologists, 
Archaeologists, Economists, Physicists, Mathematicians, Psychologists, 
Social Science Analysts and Statisticians (called Junior Professional 
Assistants) and various administrative positions in personnel manage- 
ment, production planning, organization and methods examining and 
communications (called Junior Management Assistants). Recently 
all these separate tests have been integrated in one Federal Service 
Entrance Examination on the basis of which appointments are now 
made to the above positions excepting a few highly technical positions 


1. Specimen Questions from the U.S. Civil Sen ' " Examinations, pamphlet II. 
U.S. Civil Service Commission. 1952. p. 1. > he Civil Ser\ ice Act of 1883 

is the authority for the "technical" nature of the U.S. Civil Service 
examinations. Section II of the Act state$--"Such examinations shall be 
practical in their character, and so far as may be, relate to those matters 
which will fairly test the relative capacity and fitness of the persons 
examined to discharge the duties of the service into which they seek to be 
appointed". 
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such as in engineering, physical science and accounting. The nature 
of the U.S. Civil Service Examination would be clear if we consider 
the tests which are adopted for the F.S.E.E.* There are three written 
tests in the examination ; the general abilities test, the administrative 
problems test and public affairs test, the first lasting for three hours 
and the last two for two and a half hours each. The general abilities 
test comprises a test of verbal abilities (vocabulary, English usage and 
paragraph reading), a test for quantitative reasoning and a test for 
abstract reasoning. A typical abstract reasoning test would be as 
follows : 

‘Tn each of the two following questions, at the left there is a 
series of seven letters which follows some definite order or pattern, 
and at the right there are five se‘s of two letters each. Look at the 
letter in the series and determine what the order is ; then from the 
suggested answers at the right, select the set that gives the next two 
letters in the series. 

(1) XCXDXEX — (A) FX (B) FG (C) XF (D) EF (E) XG 

(2) ARCSETG — (A) HI (B) HU (C) UJ (D) UI (E) IV.” 

The administrative problems test is a test of judgment on 
administrative problems. The questions in this test are based on actual 
administrative problems and as such, some experience or (raining in 
administration enables the candidates to pass this test more easily than 
those who do not possess such experience. One of the questions 
asked in this test was : 

“The position of an assistant section chief is at present classified 
two grades tower than that of the section chief (assume that this 
position is correctly classified) and a request has been made to 
re-classify it one grade higher. The assistant section chief’s 
answer to which one of the following questions would be most 
helpful in determining the validity of the request ? 

(A) To whom is the section chief administratively responsible ? 

(B) How long have you been in your present position ? 

(C) How many professional and technical employees do you 
supervise ? 

(D) What is the highest grade of employees that you supervise ? 

(E) Wbat additional duties do you perform in the absence of 
the chief ?” 

The candidates _ desiring to enter public service in the U.S. are 
accustomed to answering the objective type of questions in their school 
and University education. This is usually cited as a justification for 
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the adoption of such tests for intellectual examination for recruitment 
to the U.S. Civil Service. What wc object against here is not the 
form but the content of the examination/ The written tests do not 
call for analysis, depth or integration of ideas. It is evident from the 
questions reproduced above that answers to them can be arrived at 
by a process of elimination, and although they do involve some 
element of reaSoning and analysis, they do not assess high intellectual 
abilities and the capacity for growth. The examination is meant to 
select persons who are not only suitable for particular jobs but who 
can also immediately take up the duties of the jobs. This, however, 
results in the selection of persons who have experience of particular 
fields but who may not possess capacity for growth. Due to this 
basic defect in the competitive examination for recruitment to civil 
service in the U.S., the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel had suggested as early as in 1935 that “The examination 
should determine primarily what the candidates are, not what they 
know about the work for which they are to be trained in the future”. 1 2 
Perhaps this need for assessing “what ihe candidates are” and their 
capacitv fc”* growth may result in some modification in the method of 
the written competitive tests in the United States. 

In France 

It is interesting to consider here briefly the French sys'em of 
recruitment. The French sys-.m of recruitment combines in a unique 
way the British foundation of liberal education with the American 
emphasis on the study of those subjects which are of practical 
importance to the civil servants. In France the candidates have to 
appear in an entrance test for admission to Ecolc Nationaled' 
Administration (National School of Public Admin: ration).-* The 
test comprises the following papers : — 

(1) An essay (for 6 hours) bearing on the general evolution of 
political, economic and social ideas and events since the middle 


1 Quoted by Prof. Rowland Egger in his paper on “A Second Viev\s : An 
American Administrative Class" in Public Service and University Education , 
op, c/7., p. 228. 

2 The School was established in IS>45 with the object «* r p 'ding training to 
all higher civil servants. There are two kinds oi candidates recruited 
annually by competitive examination to the School — students ai d officers 
in service. Students must hold a degree or higher education y usually M.A.) 
and must not be over 26 years of age. Thi officers already in service must 
have at their cred : t at least four years of service and must not be below 24 
and over 30 years of % age. The E.N.A. comprises four Departments : — (1) 
Department of General Administration. (2) Department of Economics 
and Financial Administration, (3) Department of Social Administration, 
and (4) Department of Foreign Affairs. 
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of the I8th century— this is a paper on La Culture generate In 
its widest sense ; 

(2) An essay (for 4 hours) on the political institutions of the main 
contemporary states or on the fundamentals of French 
administrative law ; 

(3) An essay (for 4 hours) on a subject of political economy, i.e. 
on economic policies ; and 

(4) A translation (for 3 hours) into French of a text in one of the 
following foreign languages— German, English, Arabic, Spanish, 
Italian and Russian. 


The candidates who are declared successful in the above tests 
have to write one more paper. This paper of four hours deals with 
administrative law, financial science and legislation, social economics 
or the history of international relations, according to the Department 
of the School to which they seek admission. In addition to this 
written test, the candidates have to give a test of conversation for twenty 
minut'-s and two oral ies‘s of fifteen minutes each on subjects coming 
under the Departments to which they seek admission. After this final 
selection, the candidates spend three years in the E.N.A., devoted to 
further studies and iraining. 


In assessing the relative merits and demerits of the British and 
the French systems of recruitmem. we may sum up our conclusion 
m the words of Andre Bertrand, Director of^Studics at the Ecole 
rationale d Administration. He observes : “Taken as a whole, the 
various compulsory papers in Britain— Essay, English, Present Day— 
are devised to lest the more general aptitudes of the candidates, their 
I^P non-speciabzed subjects, their power of expression 
f" d y of judgment. They cannot -and obviously are not 
to ~P«>ve 'f these candidates possess the basic knowledge 
of problems with which a modern administration is confronted every 
• ay ;v V , mus * confess that I do not believe that very high marks 
raEw w h t r b °, la t n £ geo [ ogy or zoo, °gy are truly indicative of the 
thJ a r P ; ,tU , de ,0 £ cc ?™ e . a briniam civ 'l servant in the Treasury, 
lL ,h?p f Tf t de ° r the Minislry of Labour- From this point of 
of TL h mS Cnch r . egimc * eems t0 me beUer adapted to the true needs 
2L* h ® t hi >d 5 n ,. 8 i a , te ' But * on tbe contrary, the Bsitish way of 
testing the candidate as a whole, of trying to find out the man and 

not only his intellectual brilliance deserves the highest praise 

I venture to think that the French system, at the level of recruitment* 
will have to originate new techniques in order to give more importance 
to the evaluation of the candidates as a whole. . On the othTton J1 
consider it probable that the British will feel obliged to strike a new 
balance between ‘a liberal education* and the ever-^owiSg im^>S 
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of the social sciences in the welfare State and its admaistration.” 

(G) GENERALIST VS SPECIALIST RECRUITMENT : 

ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINS T 

•The above discussion of the methods and aims of competitive 
examinations for recruitment to the civil services in India, the U.K. 
U.S.A. and France leads us to the question of generalist versus 
specialist recruitment. Should we recruit candidates for the civil 
service on the basis of general education or on the basis of specialized 
education and training 7 In an interesting volume. The Public 
Service and University Education brought out by the Princeton 
University, these two approaches represented by the British and 
American systems of recruitment have been ably discussed by eminent 
civil servants and academic experts. In favour of the British 
approach. Sir James Grigg pointed out that the object of recruitment 
in Britain is to get men of general managerial ability and hence it 
places emphasis on a broad cultural and liberal training at the School 
and the University, designed to give the candidates power of indepen* 
dent and critical thought, the ability for clear and lucid expression of 
ideas, and a humanistic attitude. When the candidates have shown 
evidence of adequate intellectual ability and maturity of personality, 
whatever may be the particular subjects of their study, they have to 
learn the art of administration by working in the civil service, and no 
amount of University courses in personnel administration, financial 
administration or certain special subjects like law and economics can 
make them more efficient administrators. On the contrary, Sir James 
Grigg argues, a subject like law can have a narrow influence on an 
administrator who requires “a wide general oi” )ok and culture and 
who is concerned much more with arriving ut sensible working 
arrangements than at the narrow and exact legal truth”.* Similarly, 
economics offers an imperfect guide to those who have to act and 
not to deliberate ; the place of an economist is as the advisor 
to the administrator rather than as the actual aoministrator. Summing 
up his argument against specialist recruitment. Sir James Grigg 
says : “I have always understood that being thrown into water is the 
best way of learning to swim. ..And I am convinced that the art of 
managing men cannot be imparted in schools or university courses or 
public lectures. Like most of the really imp<~:tant capacities, it can 


1. In his paper on “The Recruitment and Training of Higher Civil 
Servants in the United Kingdom and France” in The Civil Service in 
Britain and France, Edited by W.A. Robson, Hogarth Press, London, 
1956, pp. 170—184. 

2. The Public Service and University Education, op. cit., p. 157. 
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only be acquired by learning to do' it in practice ". 1 

a 

In contrast with this view. Dr. Paul Appleby, Prof. Oaus and 
Prof. Egger emphasize specialization in the Social Sciences as it is 
done for recruitment to the administrative positions in the United 
States and France. Prof Egger, for instance, argued that although 
the art of managing men cannot be imparted by formal instructional 
methods, the principles and practices involved in the scientific use of 
the tools of management taught in the University courses can be of 
considerable help to the prospective civil servants. Since the art of 
managing men cannot be taught, the conclusion that a general educa- 
tion is the best education for the administrative class is wrong. 
According to Dr. Paul Appleby, the real question is — how can we 
prepare young men and women in the Universities so that they may 
learn more in practice ? He admits that in the United Stites there is a 
tendency to make courses in Public Administration, Political Science, 
Economics and Sociology narrowly specialized. These subjects could 
be profitably made into ‘ a vehie’e for general education” which 
would serve the purpose of giving sound intellectual equipment to the 
students and also giving them scientific knowledge of the tools of 
management . 2 

The British and Indian approach to recruitment on the one 
hand and the American and French o.i the other, are based on their 
differing conceptions as to the type of persons to be recruited for civil 
service. The British theory is based on the principle That the aim of 
recruitment is not to recruit an administrative expert but ‘ to discover 
a mind which for capaciousness and vigoar will continually be able to 
master the technicalities of a job, indeed a succession of jobs, through 
promotion and transfers." This principle is. no doubt, based on 
a sound assumption viz., that it is the quality of mind and not the 
specialized knowledge which is of importance in recruitment to the 
CjVil. services. After all, it is pointed out that post-entry specialized 
s udies are provided for in such subjects as Economics, Constitution 
and Public Administration. In India such post-entry education and 
trainiag are provided at the National Academy of Administration and 
the Police Training School. However, it can be argued that during the 
period of intellectual training, if the candidates study Public Administra- 
tion, Political Science and the other Social Sciences, they can derive 
great benefits from such a study. These subjects provide an oppoitunity 
for a grasp of the complex social, political, economic and administra- 
tive problems oi the modern State which is particularly important in 
the administration of developing countries. The higher civil 


1. Ibid,, p. 158. 

2. Ibid., pp. 184-185. 
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servant of today might be truly described, in the phrase used by Andre 
Bertrand, as "the social scientist in action”. Dr. Stockbuiger aptly 
observes in this connection that "Administration, although not 
separate and apart froln the activity administered, involves a series of 
relationships not inherent in what is to be administered, but superim- 
posed upon it. The understanding of the value of these relationships and 
of the art oT utilizing them effectively will be facilitated by a mastery 
of the "principles of public administration and an exploration of the 
content of the Social Sciences. If the government is to secure for the 
public service recruits who have the capacity to become satisfactory 
administrators, our educational institutions must be induced to afford 
selected candidates an opportunity to acquire a perspective of the 

relations of governmental operations to the public interest ”. 1 2 A 

study of the Social Sciences by itself cannot make a good administrator. 
No doubt administration is an art that has to be learnt by actual 
practice. But in so far as decision-making is one of the important 
components of administration, the study of the Social Sciences can 
provide a useful setting in which a student may learn to arrive at more 
effective decisions, and which may furnish him with a body of 
knowledge which can make him intellectually better equipped to deal 
with administrative problems than one who secures very high marks in 
subjects like botany, zoology or geology. 

Need for Recruiting Candidates with Specialization in Social Sciences 

Thus it is evident that the tasks of public servant in the welfare 
state demand that a proportion of candidates recruited to the higher 
civil services should be reserved to candidates possessing specialized 
education in some branch of the Social Sciences. Particularly in the 
developing states like India where the administration is an agent of 
modernisation and democrat isation, recruitrru nt of some candidates 
having Social Science background may pr e to be very much 
useful. It would be worth-while for Governments and Public 
Service Commissions in India to recruit to the higher civil services 
some ten to twenty per cent of the candidates who possess a post- 
graduate degree in Political Science, Public Administration, Economics 
or Sociology or, as Prof. Laski suggested, who have made an 
original contribution to the Social Sciences/ The candidates with 


1 Quoted by Prof. Egger in Public Service am! *' < i-crsity Education, op, cit., 
p. 224. 

2 See his following observation Parliamentary Gov't mnent in England, 
(London, 1948, p. 322)— "A s. ang case could be made for recruiting a 
number of candidates at the post-graduate stage upon the basis of an 
original contribution to the Social Sciences, such as a really able doctoral 
dissertation’'. Also see Finer, The Theory and Practice of Modern Govern- 
ment, op. cit., p. 773. 
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post-graduate degree should be subjected to the same competitive testa 
as for the other candidates but t£e written test may not be necessary 
for candidates who have made a contribution in their particular fields 
such as by writting original papers or doctoral thesis. 



CHAPTER IV 

RECRUITMENT (CONTINUED! — INTERVIEW 
(A! GENERAL 

In the last chapter we discussed the principles of recruitment to 
public services in India and the nature and content of the competitive 
written examination. As was pointed out there, recruitment to public 
services in India is made principally by (1) competitive examination 
comprising written examination and interview, and (2) competitive 
interviews only. While it is necessary to assess the intellectual 
qualities of the candidates for important jobs, it is equally essential to 
assess their personal qualities such as bearing, judgment, alerteness in 
grasping a situation, leadership, ability to cooperate and persuasiveness 
in presenting a point of view — which is no less important than the 
former. The latter is done with the help of the intervisw technique 
whicn »s adopted in varying ways by all Public Service Commissions. 
It is the purpose of the present chapter to examine the technique of 
interview followed by the Indian Public Service Commissions. 

The interview in modern selection programmes is considered 
essential because of the fact that no other satisfactory tests are 
supposed to have been devised for measuring the menlai and moral 
characteristics which constitute ‘personality’. Not only the adminis- 
trative and the executive posts but also those which call for profes- 
sional or technical ability are now increasingly filled by competitive 
interview with or without written examinations. The following 
figures for the Union Public Service Comr *'sion and Bombay and 
Rajasthan Public Service Commissions sho. how the number of 
candidates interviewed by various Public Service Commissions in India 
every year has been on the increase : — 

1. Union Public Service Commission : — 


Year 

Recruitment b> 
competitive 
examinations 
—No. of candi- 
dates interview- 
ed. 

Recruitment by 
selection — No. 
of candidates 
interviewed. 

Total No. 
of candi- 
dates in- 
terviewed. 

1959-60 

1275 

7462 

8737 

1260-61 

1593 

7247 

8840 

1961-62 

1621 

6894 

8515 

1962-63 

1739 

12180 

13919 

1963-64 

1819 

12521 

14340 
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11. Bombay Public Service Commission : — 


1951-52 


787 

787 

1952-53 

— 

863 

863 

1953-54 

39 

508 

547 

1954-55 

80 

666 

746 

1955-56 

39 

1217 

1266 

1956-57 

63 

1674 

1733 

1958-59 

435 

1940 

2375 

III. Rajasthan Public Service Commmission : — 

1950-51 — 879 

879 

1951-52 

— 

1241 

1243 

1953-54 

20 

2003 

2023 

1954-55 

(approximately! 

192 

1662 

1854 

1956-57 

(approximately) 

564 

2373 

2938 

1957-58 

391 

4569 

4960 

(, Source : 

Annual Report s of th 

v' respective 

Public Service 

Commissions). 

The other 

State Public Ser\ice 

Commissions 

have also been 


making increasing use of interview r >r the selection of government 
personnel. When interview occupies such an important place in se- 
lection, some of the questions with regard «o it wlirth assume impor- 
tance are : —Is interview 7 a reliable technique of personnel selection ? 
What arc its limitations ? What are the defects, if any, of the inter- 
view method followed by Indian Public Service Commission ? What 
are the sound principles of interview 7 ? In what ways can the persent 
interview practices be improved in order that they may succeed in 
selecting the most competent persons ? Before we discuss these ques- 
tions, we may briefly describe the nature and methods of interview. 


(B) NATURE AND METHODS OF INTERVIEW 

The interview has been defined as “a conversation with a pur- 
pose". Another writer defines interview as “a purposive and well- 
directed conversation on topics, of choice, and is an attempt to bring 
out the experience, the skill and the intelligence of the candidates"? 


1 A.A.A. Fyzce ‘‘On Interviews", Indian Journal of Public Administration , 
New Delhi, VoJ. II, No. 3, pp. 1-2. 
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According to Anstey and Mercer, the central purpose of the selection 
interview is “to assess the progress made to date by the candidate ia 
the light of the opportunities available to him and hence to precict the 
effectiveness with which he will deal with the tasks required of him 
in a particular job or career’’. 1 The latter two definitions bring out 
the meaning and purpose of the selection interview. Interview, thus, 
may* be defined as a purposive conversation designed to assess the 
candidate's capacities and personality required for a given job. 

In order to assess the candidate's capacities and personality, it is 
necessary to consider him from different aspects. The British National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology has suggested a comprehensive 
seven-point plan 2 for considering the several aspects of the candidate. 
These aspects arc : — 

(1) His knowledge, attainments and experience ; 

(a) general educational level and academic qualifications, and 

(b) particular knowledge or skill (including previous occupa- 
tional experience). 

(2) His general ability (his capacity to learn as distinct from what 
he has learned). 

(3) Evidence of any special aptitudes. 

(4) His disposition as shown in : 

(a) effectiveness with other people (i.e. skill in human rela- 
tions), and 

(b) effectiveness in work (i.e. energ' drive, thoroughness and 
care). 

(5) His aims and interests (as shown in his chief sources of 
satisfaction, his philosophy of life and his standards, objecti- 
vity of outlook and the use of leisure). 

(6) His physical capacities in relation to the job (i.e. his appear- 
ance, health, speech and physical stamina!. 

(7) The opportunities he has had in relation to the use he has 
made of them. 


2 . 

2 . 


Interviewing For The Selection oj Staff, Royal Institute of Public Adminis- 
tration, London, 1956, p. 5. 

Quoted by Anstey and Mercer, (Ibid., pp. 5 and 12-14) from A. Rodger's 
"Seven Point Plan”, Paper No. 1, British institute of Industrial Psycho- 
logy, London, 1952. 
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These seven headings under jvhich candidates may be considered, 
however, represent an ideal scheme, and it is now recognised that 
interview cannot perform all the tasks listed febove. Indeed, die 
psychologists who have made a special study of selection methods have, 
m recent years, developed new techniques of assessment in ojder that 
the interview should perform those tasks for whioh it is the best instru- 
ment. Out of the seven headings listed above, knowledge and ability 
can be assessed more effectively by written or practical tests and by 
a consideration of the past record of the candidate. Similarly inter- 
view cannot measure special aptitudes such as those involving intelle- 
ctual, mechanical or manual skill. This can be left to the written or 
practical tests devised for the purpose. Physical capacities also cannot 
be assessed in interview although it makes possible the assessment of 
some physical qualities such as appearance, speech, physical stamina 
and carriage. Disposition and aims are difficult to assess by interview 
technique, but in the absence of other reliable techniques of selection, 
they can be assessed through the interview and the examination of 
the past record of the candidate. Candidates’ opportunities and the 
use they have made of them can be known to some extent from the 
information given in the applications and the references, but interview 
may throw much light upon them. Regarding the assessment of 
certain qualities of mind and character (covered by items 4 and 5 listed 
above) which constitute personality, it is now increasingly being 
recognized that interview does not form a reliable basis. Thus it may 
be deduced from these general considerations that interview does not 
enable an assessment to be made of all the aspects of the candidates. 
A general principle which emerges from these considerations is that 
interview should b? employed only for the assessment of such traits 
and qualities for which its reliability has been established and which 
cannot be assessed by written or practical tests. The reason for this 
is that the reliability of interview conducted even under the best of 
conditions tends to be lower than that of a well-designed written or 
practical test. 1 

Two types of interviews are conducted by the Public Service 
Commissions in India : (1) the ‘viva voce’ or personality test which 
forms part of a competitive examination and is preceded by a written 
examination, and (2) the interview which is combined with a scrutiny 
of the candidate’s qualifications, training and experience. The ‘viva 
voce' or personality test is adopted for recruitment to organised 
services such as the I.A.S., I.P.S., the Central Services and the State 
Adminstrative, Executive and Judicial Services ; the second type of 
interview is usually followed for ad hoc recruitment for posts demand- 


1. O. Glenn Stahl. Public Personnel Administration, Harper Brothers, New 
York. 1956, p. 92. 
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1 

mg technical qualifications and experience such as those of engineers, 
doctors and teachers. The difference * between the two types of inter* 
view is that the first aims at assessing the personality traits and qualities 
of the candidate, whereas in the second, the candidate's ability is mainly 
judged in terms of his qualifications, training and experience in addition 
to some weightage being given to personality. Again, the first type of 
interview may be either qualificative or additive. In the qualificative 
Interview the candidates must attain a certain minimum standard in 
order to succeed in the competition. The Bombay, Orissa, Rajasthan 
and West Bengal Public Service Commissions follow this practice . 1 In 
the additive ‘viva voce', there is no qualifying standard. The marks 
secured in the ‘viva voce’ test are added to those of the written 
examination and the candidates are ranked on the basis of the total. 
This practice is now followed by the Union Public Service Commis- 
sion and by most other State Public Service Commissions. 

Before the interview begins, the members of the Public Commis- 
sions and the outside experts have before them copies of the summary 
of the candidate's educational career, experience, family background 
and o tiier pertinent information. As soon as the candidate enters, he 
is welcomed by the Chairman and asked a few formal questions which 
verify who the candidate is and what he is applying for. Usually the 
first part of the interview is conducted by the Chairman followed by 
questioning by some or all of the remaining members und experts. 
It is the Chairman’s task to control the progress of the interview and 
“to ensure that discussion is orderly and that the views expressed are 
relevant and contribute to the assessment of the candidate”. As the 
interview proceeds, each interviewer makes brief notes about the 
candidates and gives his grade or mark on the candidate in the inter- 
view form. At the end of each candidate’s interview or when a bulk 
of candidates has been interviewed if their number is small, the inter- 
viewers discuss among themselves their grading or mark and usually 
agree upon a common grading or mark. It is again the Chairman’s 
responsibility to sum up the opinions of the other interviewers and 
arrive at an agreed view of the candidate’s suitability. 

Interview for Direct Recruitment 

A few illustrations will make clear the nature and method of 
interview conducted by the Indian Public Service Commissions. 


1. The Bombay Public Service Commi..ion has fixed the qualifying standard 
in the *viva voce’ ,or personality test at 65 per cent marks for Class I 
Services, Orissa Public Service Commission, at 30 p.c. for Administrative, 
Finance and Police Services and Rajasthan Public Service Commission at 
50 p.c. for Administrative. Police and Judicial Service and 33 p.c. for such 
services as the Accounts Service. 
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First we may consider the second type of interview. A candidate for 
a Civil Engineer's post who &as serving in a dam project was asked 
the following questions by the different members of a Public Service 
Commission and experts : Why was the earthen dam selected ? By 
how much the earthen dam was cheaper ? Is the dam strong enough 
to withstand high floods from your analysis ? What «is the canal 
■discharge ? What type of soil do you meet in the excavation > What 
is the difference between an engineer and an architect ? In the cas^ 
of an engineer, as Mr.Fyzee, a former member of the U.P. S.C., 
obsei ves, the Commission would want to know “what kind of train- 
ing he has had ; what kind of buildings he has built ; what are his 
special interests ; whether he is still interested in the use of scientific 
methods for solving important problems and whether he has surmoun- 
ted practical difficulties which lie in the path of all engineers’’. 1 
Thus, in such interviews the questions put to the candidates seek to 
reveal their skill and experience and to supplement their written 
records. 

Personality Test 

In the case of the general administrator, different questions 
assume importance. As the writer quoted above points out, in select- 
ing a general administrator, the Commission would want “to know 
whether he is a man of clear thinking and is capable of setting his 
hands to a wide variety of jobs which he may be called upon to perform 
in later life, and for this purpose, general knowledge and general 
awareness of things is of the greatest importance’’. 2 The personality 
tests for general administrators are, therefore, designed to assess not 
the erudition of the candidate but his quality and attitude of mind, 
judgment, grasp of essentials, zest and leadership. In the personality 
test for the I.A.S. and Allied Services, some of the questions put to 
the candidates are : What is your opinion regarding the prohibition 
policy of the Bombay Government ? Do you think that our stand on 
Kashmir is correct ? What is your estimate of our Community Deve- 
lopment Programme ? Are you satisfied with the priorities given in 
the Second Five Year Plan ? On questions such as these there is room 
for great divergence of views, but “what is of importance is the 
manner in which the young man marshals his facts and produces them 
and brings you the solution which is in his mind”. 8 

The purpose of the 'viva voce’ or personality test, as defined in the 
Recruitment Rules of most of the State Public Service Commissions, is 


1 “On Interviews*', Indian Journal of Public Administration, op. cit., p. 2. 

2 Ibid., p. 2. 

3 Ibid., p. 3. 
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to assess the candidate’s suitability for the service concerned in 
particular, to assess his intelligence and alertness, vigour and strength 
of character, and potential qualities of leadership. The personality 
tests of the Bombay and Union Commissions aim at an assessment of 
the candidate's suitability for the service concerned and his calibre, 
including intellectual, social and moral traits of personality such as 
critical powers of assimilation, clear and logical exposition, judgment, 
Variety and depth of interest and capacity for leadership. In addition, 
these tests seek to elucidate how far the candidate has taken an 
intelligent interest in the things happening within and outside India. 
The State Commissions constitute their respective Personality Test 
Boards for conducting the personality tests with two members of the 
Commission including the Chairman who presides over the Board, 
the Head of the Department and the Vice-Chancellor of the local 
University or some other educationist or expert. In the case of 
the personality tests conducted by the Union Commission, the Per- 
sonality Test Board consists of the Chairman of the Union Commis- 
sion who presides over the Board, one more member of the Commi- 
ssion, an educationist of high standing and representatives of the 
Ministries including one or more senior officers of the Indian Civil 
Service. The tests of the State Commissions usually last for 20 to 30 
minutes for each candidate, while the Union Commission tests last 
for a little more than half an hour especially for those candidates who 
show promise in the initial stages of ihe test. Since 1953, the 
Union Commission has been following the practice of supplementing 
the personality test by a debate, for all the services. 

When there is selection by interview only (i. e. without a written 
examination), the Commissions use the interview as a supplement to 
the record of candidates' career. In such intei . i ;ws, assessment of the 
candidates is made on different aspects su . . as education and 
qualifications, experience of work and personality. In this respect, 
however, the various aspects of the candidates assessed and the prac- 
tices followed for grading them vary from Commission to Commission. 
The Bombay Commission and the Union Commission, for instance, 
award marks for educational qualifications, experience of work, and 
personality and intelligence. The M.P. Commission awards marks for 
qualifications, and personality which includes intelligence and alertness. 
Similarly, the Rajasthan Commission considers the academic record, 
experience ,and personality and intelligence; but instead of awarding 
marks, it rates candidates on a scale of A-; , A—; B-(-,B — ;and C+, 
C — ; representing high and low degrees of 'suitable' 'average' and 
'unsuitable', respectively. 

Outside and Departmental Experts 

For conducting these interviews, the Union and State Commis- 
sions invite a representative of the Ministry or Department concerned 
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and usually an outside expert tq assist them. Particularly for recruit* 
ment to posts requiring technical, scientific or specialized qualifica- 
tions, the Commissions have been making use, on an increasing scale, 
of specialists or experts of standing. The State Commissions invite 
the outside experts from their respective States, usually from the 
capitals, and the Union Commission, usually from Delhi, With 
regard to this practice of the State Commissions and the Union Com-* 
mission, a case can be made out for using the services of experts and 
specialists from other parts of India. The Union Commission could, 
for instance, prepare a panel of experts (such as educationists, econo- 
mist and engineers) on an all-India basis for assisting the Commission 
in these interviews. Likewise, the State Commissions could invite 
experts from outside their S'ates if well-qualified experts are not 
available to them from their own S'ates. It happens sometimes that 
better experts are available in other States, and it would be helpful 
to the Commissions to get the assistance of experts of known compe- 
tence and standing in conducting their interviews. 

In these interviews, the members of the Commissions take into 
account the opinions and advice of the departmental and other experts, 
but the final decision rests with the members of the Commissions, the 
departmental heads and outside experts being not entitled to award 
marks . 1 Here also it may be said that while there may be justification 
in excluding the departmental heads or experts from awarding marks 
to the candidates, it would be useful if the outside experts who do not 
have any previous knowledge about the candidates are allowed to 
award marks along with members of the Commissions. The Commis- 
sions can certainly rely upon the outside experts, if not on the depart- 
mental experts who are usually tempted to favour candidates from 
their own departments, in the interest of good selection. In this 
connection, Mr.C.J.Hayes, a former Civil Service Commissioner of 
the U.K., aptly observes that in India “there is not the reservoir of 
impartial, experienced “elder statesmen” (non-political) who are a 
source of great strength to the British Civil Service Commission .” 8 

In general it may be observed here that as between the two types 
of interviews conducted by the Indian Public Service Commissions, 
the interview without a written examination appears to be more reliable 
than the ‘viva voce’ or personality test. The reason for this is that 
most of the factors to be rated in it can be assessed objectively. The 


I For example, see the proviso to Rule 2 of the Madras Public Service Com- 
mission Rules of Procedure, dated the 1st January, 1955. and proviso to 
Rule 3 of the Bombay Public Service Commission Functions Rules, dated the 
1st April, 1948. 

? Report on the Public Service Commissions of British Commonwealth Count- 
ries, op. clt., p. 152. 
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only factor which is unreliable is personality and int r»litg<>n<y the 
assessment of which may invariably be influenced by the candidate's 
graceful behaviour and quickness in answering questions. Nor can 
, members of the Commission do anything more than this especially 
when the time at their disposal is very short. As discussed elsewhere 
in the chapter, the assessment of personality can be more reliable if 
it is seen in the context of the candidate’s previous career and achieve* 
ments. 


(C) PROBLEMS OF PERSONALITY INTERVIEW 
AND EVIDENCE AGAINST IT 

It is assumed by the advocates of ‘viva voce’ or personality 
interviews that one can assess the candidate's alertness, width of 
interests and intellectual, moral and social traits of personality by 
asking him “questions on which every young man should have some- 
thing to say." The U.P.S.C. pointed out in 19S1 that a carefully 
constitued interview board can “size up the trend of the personal 
qualities of young people even after a conversation of IS to 20 
minutes.” 1 In his evidence before the Tomlin Commission in 1929, 
Mr. Leathes, one of the Civil Service Commissioners of the U.K., 
said, “My own plan is to fish about for a topic in which the candidate 
is interested ; if I can find something on which he is willing to con- 
verse, one thing leads to another, and I firmly believe that you get 
your best and truest impression of the candidate if once you can get 
him moving easily in conversation.” 2 Mi'. Meikle John who was 
also a Civil Service Commissioner of the U.K.. argued that “you ask 
him almost anything which occurs to you to find out what his interests 
are and how he reacts to other people and things 1 

Theoretical Problem 

Interviews of this kind lend themselves to several difficulties 
which are left out of account by their supporters. Some of these 
problems may be noted here. First of all there is the theoretical 
problem. The assumption that a trait or quality of personality can 
be discovered at a single interview of a short duration militates 
against the psychological conception of ‘trait’ or quality of personality. 
According to psychology, the concept of trait implies that the trait in 


1 Annual Report for 1930-5! , p. 5. 

2 Ouoted by R.K. Kelsall. Higher Civil Servants In Britain, Routkdge and 
Ko gan Paul Ltd., London, 1955. p. 70 (from Tomlin Commission, Minutes 
of Evidence). 

J Ibid., p. 70, 
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Questioa will be exhibited by* person not only in one particular 
1 4*^0 * but in * wide range of situation^ As Dr. Hi. Isyseudk 
says, “the notion of generality is Quite ess enti al to our concept of * 
tau t; * twit is som ethin g which is shown in a large number of differ- 
ent situations /’ 1 An army general may have been brave in the war 
but he may faint in a dentist’s chair. Similarly, a person may reveal 
alertness, self-confidence and sound judgment in one situation but may 
not be able to do so in the artificial atmosphere of a short interview. 
To write him down as lacking in these qualities on that account 
alone is, therefore, inconsistent with the psychological conception 
of trait. The argument that a lack of nervous control shown in an 
interview is in itself a serious defect is based on a confusion between 
a trait of personality and a specific response to a particular situation. 
The difficulty with the ‘viva voce' test is that it gives the interviewers 
little claim to say that they discover a paticular trait of the candidate 
in the sense that it is an integral part of his personality capable of 
being displayed in a variety of relevant situations. It may well be that 
what interview at best can discover is merely “a specific response to 
a specific situation/’ 

Incompatabiiity between Social Experience and Education of the 
Members and Candidates 

The second difficulty of the ‘viva voce’ test is that the hit-and- 
miss plan of fishing about for a topic has the danger of prejudicing 
the chances of a candidate from lower social strata whose interests do 
not happen to conform to the interviewers’ ideas of “questions on 
which every young man should have something to say.” Such a 
candidate’s inability to answer the first few questions would convey the 
impression that he lacked alertness and width of interests for which 
marks are awarded. This problem of the incompatabiiity of the in- 
terests of the members the Commission’s interview board and those of 
the candidates coming from lower social strata, resulting in their unfair 
assessment, has been ably discussed by R.K. Kelsall . 1 Kelsall’s 
finding on this subject is that the members of the Commission's 
interview boards are chosen from a narrow social circle which brings 
by the back-door the same evil which it was the purpose of the 
competitive system of recruitment to remove. It is as though the 
competitive examination might admit those who are not personae 
grata in the civil service and that to counteract this, some other test 
of the social adequacy of the candidates had become essential. 


1. Sense and Nonsense in Psychology, Penguin Books Ltd., London, 1957, pp. 
207-208. 

•2, Vide, his Higher Civil Servants in Britain, op, cit., pp. 71-75. 
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! v * v * v ?“ **•* can* easily become a test of the 
candidate^ superficial 'characteristics like manners and social graces. 
Inc hit-and-miss plan of the interview and die short time at the 
disposal of the interviewers can hardly enable them to mak e deeper 
probings iifto the candidates' traits. In such interviews, as Finer 

C t it, “a 'nice' boy, with engaging manners and a pleasant accent, 
a much better chance of having his relevant qualities assessed 
excessively than the rough diamond has of securing arithmetical 
justice.” 1 2 What such tests then enable the interviewers to find out 
is "merely whether or not a candidate has had the benefits of a rela- 
tively expensive upbringing.” 1 Even granting that the Commissions 
have evolved a technique to guard against this danger, it is difficult to 
explain the cases of candidates who get 15 per cent marks in the 'viva 
voce’ test in the first year of taking the competitive examinations and 
who secure more than SO per cent marks in the next attempt. 1 
Thcr* must be something very seriously wrong with such a system 
oi ‘viva voce’ tes. unless it can be shown that a candidate’s qualities 
of mind and character are capable of undergoing radical changes in 
the course of one year. The above reasoning leads us to the conclu- 
sion that in these ’viva voce’ tests either superficial characteristics of 
the candidates are assessed or that there is considerable chance element 
in them. 


A more serious reflection on the system of ‘viva voce' tests is 
cast by the investigations conducted into such tests by the Interna- 
tional Institute Examinations Enquiry Committee in Britain in 1934. 4 
This body conducted ’viva voce' tests on the same lines as were 
employed in the examinations for the Administrative Class in Britain. 
Great care was taken to secure candidates wh j vere of the same age 
and who had received the same training as e candidates for the 
civil service competition of that year. The members of the interview 
boards were persons of experience, used to conducting these tests in 
the civil service, and they conducted the interviews as nearly as 
possible on the lines of the interviews conducted by the British Civil 
service Commission. Each of the sixteen candidates was seen by 
two Boards, each having to award maximum marks upto 300; each 


1. Theory and Practice of Modern Government, <• > , p. 779. 

2. Editorial, The Times of India, dated 20th August, 1957. 

3 This example was cited by the *nte Mr. O.B. Pant, Minister for Home 
Affairs, Government of India, in his inaugural address to the Indian Insti- 
tute of Public Administration. New Delhi, published in Recruitment and 
Training for Public Services, April 6-7, 1957, 1.I.P.A., p. 9. 
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candidate was given marks by individual members of the Boards as 
well as collectively by each of tfee Boards. The Enquiry body discov- 
ered that for the same candidate but by different Boards, differences 
of as many as 92 and 70 marks were shown in extreme cases with the 
average difference of 20 per cent marks. For example, Boards I and II 
gave to candidate 1, 100, 120, 130, ISO, ISO; and 190, 210, 210, 240 
marks, respectively. Again, the different examiners of Boanl I gave 
to candidate number 16, 100, 160, 180, 180, and 240 marks; the> 
gave to candidate number 4, 170, 210, 220, 240 and 280 marks. The 
examiners of Board II gave the candidate number, 9, 16S, 2S0 and 270 
marks. Similarly, there were wide differences in the marks given to the 
candidates collectively by Boards I and II. Candidates 1,2 and 6 
were given 1 20, 260 and 280 marks respectively by Board I collective- 
ly; whereas Board II gave the same candidates 212, 190 and 250 
marks respectively. 1 2 Regarding these differences of marks between 
the two Boards and among the members of the same Board, the 
Enquiry Committee commented : “These extreme differences point 
to the unreliability of the interview test — we must conclude that the 
different influences of the Boards have been sufficient in this case to 
mask to common influence of the same set of candidates." 8 Again, 
the Committee observed : “These results show definitely that the 
evidence on which the examiners could judge the candidates was 
different in the two cases, that is, that the two interviews were so 
differently conducted that we might almost suppose different candi- 
dates to have been examined.’' 3 

These weighty conclusions of the International Institute Exami- 
nations Enquiry Committee clearly establish tfflf fact that often succ- 
ess or failure of a candidate in interview is “largely a matter of 
chance,” depending on whether the members of the interview Board 
^struck on a topic in which a candidate felt so strongly that he was 
able to display his inoivi duality. " 4 Kelsall who also quotes these 
findings concludes that such ‘viva voce* tests clearly give an advant- 
age to those candidates who have the same educational and social 
background as the members of the interview board. It would not be 
incorrect to say that the existence of social bias among the members 
of the Boards explains, to a great extent, the wide disparity among 
them in assessing the same candidate. 

Findings of Psychological Experts 

In addition to the findings of the International Institute Exami- 


1 Ibid., p. 28. 

2 Ibid., p. 39. 

3 Ibid., p. 40. 

4 Ibid., p. 41, footnote by Sir Phillip Hartog. 
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nations Enquiry Committee, there has accumulated, during recent 
years, a considerable body of negative evidence on the reliability of 
interview. We may quote here the findings of a few psychological 
experts on this subject. Dr. H.J. Eysenck, Professor of Psychology 
in the University of London, after reviewing the investigations cond- 
ucted by B|jnet, Scott and Hollingworth into the realiability and valid- 
ity of .employment interview, concludes that “There is practically 
unanimous agreement regarding the unreliability and lack of validity 
of the interview ." 1 According to Dr. Phillip E. Vernon, Professor 
of Psychology in the University of London and Consulting Psycholo- 
gist to the British Civil Service Commission, “The selection interview 
is obviously unsatisfactory because it provides such an unrepresenta- 
tive and limited sample of the interviewee’s behaviour ." 2 3 4 Prof. 
Carrol L. Shartle of the Ohio State University is similarly of the view 
that “in general, the interview, although wiiely used, has little evidence 
to support it as a valid procedure for directly evaluating the compet- 
ence of persons for administrative positions .” 8 O. Glenn Stahl sums 
up admirably the position of selection interview when he says that 
even “the best oral interview provides opportunity for the analysis of 
only a very small part of a person’s total behaviour. Generalizations 
from a single interview regarding an individual's total personality 
pattern have been repeatedly proved to be wrong."* 

The psychologists who have done extensive experimental research 
in this field further draw attention to certain inherent weaknesses or 
limitations of the interview which make the task of the interviewers 
very difficult. The first limitation of the interview, as was shown by 
the findings of the International Institute Examinations Enquiry 
Committee, is that there are considerable differences in the rating 
ability of different interviewers and in the ratings of a candidate by the 
same interviewer at different times. It is seen < 1 at the much-talked-of 
unanimity is in regard to superficial characteristics, but as ratings 
become analytical, differences among the interviewers tend to increase. 
Secondly, every human judge has ‘stereo-type.; ’ or a picture of stock- 
personalities. Thus, as Prof. Vernon points out, we have the pictures 
of the typical athlete, the absent-minded professor or the pedantic 
civil servant which influence our judgments. Thirdly, there is a 
tendency among human judges which Thorndike calls the ‘halo effect’. 


1 Uses and Abuses of Psychology Penguin Books Ltd., Lonion. 1958 p. 106. 
The term 'reliability’ indicates trust -worthness or consistency in measure- 
ment; a test is 'valid' if it mca. res accurately whatever it is supposed to 
measure. 

2 Personality Tests attd Assessments, London, 1957, p. 21. 

3 Executive Performance and Leadership, Engle-wood Cliffs, NJ. 1956, p. 3. 

4 Public Personnel Administration, Harper Brothers, New York, 1956, p. 97. 
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According to this, we tend to like or dislike a person as a whole. If 
we like a person we attribute all the desirable and admirable 
traits to him and attribute all the undesirablefend bad traits to him 
if we dislike him. The fourth limitation of the interview is that it 
involves subjective interpretation. To quote Prof. Vernon again, the 
interviewers' "own personality and view-point both influence what he 
notices in other people’s behaviour and his interpretation of thd traits 
responsible for such behaviour .” 1 2 Further, the rating of a particular 
trait is determined in the interviewer’s judgment not only by objective 
reality, but also by his own possession of that trait. If the interviewer 
possesses the trait in question, his judgment can be influenced in two 
different ways according to whether he is conscious or unconscious of 
the fact that he possesses that trait. Dr. H J. Eysenck has experi- 
mentally established that if the interviewer is unconscious of the fact 
that he possesses the trait, he will tend to attribute a greater amount 
of that trait to other people, while, when he is conscious of it, he will 
tend to attribute a lesser amount of it to other people.* Finally, the 
interview creates a formal and artificial atmosphere which may easily 
lead to either the over-rating or under-rating of the traits of candidates. 

The evidence against interview is, indeed, formidable. But in 
spite of all the adverse evidence, the interview is likely to remain a 
major technique of personnel selection for at least two reasons. First, 
it is universally accepted by both the Service Commissions and the 
candidates. The Commissions would like to retain the power of 
‘summing up’ ; and the candidates would be-aeuspicious of more 
impersonal techniques such as tests or written information. Secondly, 
the interview technique is quicker and more economical than psycho- 
logical tests. The construction, validation and administration of 
psychological tests involve considerable labour and time of skilled 
psychologists. Even if these tests are more useful than the interview, 
it seemes unlikely that they would be used for any practical purpose 
other than that of supplementing the interview. 

With all its imperfection and limitations, the interview is still 
widely used by all Service Commissions and it is likely to be increas- 
ingly used in future. We may, therefore, consider here some ways of 
improving the interview. 


1 Personally Tests and Assessments, op, cit„ p. 6. 

2 Vide Sense and Nonsense in Psychology, op, clt., pp. 186-188. Dr. Eysenck 
observes that *’to understand the meaning of a rating given by one person 
of another, we * must have some knowledge, not only of the meaning 
attributed to the terms used by the rater, but also to his own possession of 
the trait in question and to his insight or tack of insight. This, of course 
enormously complicates the whole problem of ratings.’’ Ibid., p. 188. 
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Need for Job Analysis 


The interview is employed to assess the capacities of the candi- 
dates as relevant to the job and hence, the determination of the factors 
tp be considered for such assessment is of basic importance in inter- 
view. The intcr> iewer has to make careful job analysis and isolate the 
significant traits and qualifications essential for successful job perfor- 
mance. He has further to make analysis of the qualities and traits of 
those who are efficient as well as inefficient in their jobs and to discover 
what tiaits of intelligence, capacity, temperament, will, etc., combine 
to produce efficiency. Prof. William Robson puts this point succintly 
when he says that “Psychological analysis of different types of govern- 
ment work would indicate the qualiMes of mind and personality 
required for diplomacy, for negotiation or conciliation, for planning 
and development, for personnel administration, for finance and 
accounting, for work involving frequent intercourse with businessmen, 
farmers, industrialists and so on .” 1 Prof. Robson considers the three 
broad kinds of work classified by the British Civil Service Selection 
Board into policy matters, paper work and personal contacts as in- 
adequate, and makes a plea for “a more perfound study of job 
analysis” “on a more differentiated basis” and to relate interviews and 
other tests to the results thereof. Anstey and Mercer also emphasize 
the need for the interviewer to inform himself in a systematic manner 
about the requirements of the job for which he is interviewing. 


The Public Service Commissions in India do not appear to have 
made any systematic analysis of the various types of government work 
on the lines of the job surveys made by the Civ; Service Commissions 
of Britain or the United States. The Requi 'ion Forms which the 
Government Ministries or Departments send to meir respective Public 
Service Commissions for selecting candidates are the on *y source 
which give some information regarding the requirements ofthej |ob 
such as those relating to duties, qualifications, training and experience, 
mostly the membem of the Commissions depend upon then ownjdcas 
ai^ impressions about the job concerned. The resuh of this la(J of 
systematic job analysts is that the interview conducted by the lndian 
Public Service Commissions are general and academic in character. It 


The Civil Service m Britain an ^^stahf /’"One of the greatest 

p. 57. Cf. the following jurisdictions today arises 

weaknesses in the Testing Pr®8rs^ m * f S o for which examinations 

as - ■ * » 

Interviewing for the Selection of Staff, op. at., p. 12. 
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was this lack of specific and relevant criteria in selecting the candidates 
which appears to have led late Dr. Paul Appleby, in making the over-all 
assessment of the selection method in India, to the conclusion that it 
possesses too much academic and “intellectuality” orientation and 
that it is not much concerned with the actual requirements of the job . 1 2 

A few observations about the Requisition Form and*the need for 
job analysis may not be out of place here. The Requisition Form % 3 
used by the Union Government and most of the State Governments 
have common items which include information on whether the post in 
question is temporary or permanent, pensionable or non- pensionable ; 
its period of probation ; conditions regarding age-limits, nationality 
and domicile ; the qualifications, experience and training required and 
scale of pay ; whether women candidates and Government servants are 
eligible ; and whether candidates belonging to any minority community 
are to be preferred. With regard to the requirements of the job, the 
Requisition Forms used by the Bombay State Government and the 
Union Government are better than those of other State Governments 
in that they contain an item requiring a detailed statement of the duties 
and responsibilities of the posts to be filled. However, even such 
information about the duties and responsibilities of the jobs is no 
substitute for a detailed analysis of the qualities and traits to be looked 
for in the candidates. The Requisition Form, at best, provides infor- 
mation about the general conditions and qualifications required for 
jobs ; even here some Public Service Commissions complain that these 
forms are carelessly drafted and are frequently vague. 

It would be useful if the Governments undPriake, in cooperation 
with Public Service Commissions, a detailed psychological analysis of 
the various types of government work with the object of finding out 
the qualities of mind and personality required for different government 
jobs. In making such analysis, the list of items which Shartlc has 
suggested may prove helpful . 3 Shartle gives the following more 


1 Public Administration in India : Report of A Survey, Cabinet Secretariat, 
Government of India, New Delhi, 1933, p. 11. This criticism, however, 
should not be understood to mean that the candidates should be selected by 
actual administrative tests. What Dr. Appleby perhaps meant was that in 
many interviews candidates are subjected to general and academic examina- 
tion in which account is taken of the qualities which are distinctly not 
related to success on the job. 

2 These requisitions are sent by the Ministries/Departments through the Chief 
Secretary cf the State Government concerned in the case of a State Com- 
mission, and through the Secretary, of the Ministry concerned in the 
case of the Union Commission. 

3 Occupational Information, Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1955 (2nd 
Ed.), pp. 34-37 et: sqq. Also see Guides for Analysing Jobs, War Man-Power 
Commission, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington D.C., 1944. 
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important aspects of the job to be covered in making job analysis : 
(A) Work performed : — This should give a brief picture of what the 
employee does, how he does it, wHy he does it and the tools and 
materials he uses in doing the job. (B) Supervision given and 
received : — The number and kinds of employees should be shown if it 
is a supervisory job ; the kind of supervision given to the job should 
also be indicated (C) Estimates of the kind and degree of responsi- 
bility, knowledge, mental alertness, initiative, judgment, and resource- 
fulness required should be given. (D) Job relationships : — It is 
necessary to know the normal channels of promotion from within. 
This could help in determining promotional channels and transfer 
possibilities. (E) Working conditions and physical demands. (F) 
Social environment : — Emphasis should be on the inter-personal 
relationships required by the job such as dealing with people, working 
as a member of team, or working in isolated areas. 

Determining the Precise Meaning and Components of Traits and 
Qualities 

Having obtained a knowledge of the essential traits and qualities 
to be assessed, the interviewer has then to define precisely what is 
meant by these traits and qualities, breaking them down, if possible, 
into their component parts. For example, we may give the following 
analysis of ‘objectivity’ as contained in the Rating Form for interview 
used by the U.S. Civil Service Commission — “Discrimination between 
fact and opinion, re-examination of his own position, acceptance of 
corrections, consideration of the ideas of others and evidence of 
prejudices.” 1 In the absence of such clearly defined trai's, the judge- 
ments of the interviewers may vary to a great extent for no fault of 
the candidates. Dr. H. J. Eysenck gives an interesting example of how 
the same trait may mean different things n different interviewers. 
He says that the term ‘sense of humour’ •• ,ay mean four things or 
their various combinations to different people. It may mean ( 1 ) a 
person who laughs readily, that is one who is happy and good-natured, 
(2) a person who laughs about the same sort of things that we laugh 
about, (3) a person who has a ready wit and makes other people 
laugh, and (4t a person who is capable of laughing at himself. 2 An 
interviewer may rate one candidate as having sense of humour for one 
reason and another interviewer, for another reason. This would not 
matter much if the traits associated with these various definitions were 
closely related. But, as Eysenck and Vernon say, experimental studies 
have shown that “in actual fact there is no great tendency for these 
different traits to hang together.” In a similar way, the traits of 


1 Rating Form (Ho 259), U.S. Civil Service Commission. 

2 Sense and Nonsense in Psychology, op. cit., pp. 184-185, 
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judgment, leadership and social cohesion are capable of various 
interpretations. It may thus # be laid down as a primary condition of 
the success of interview that the interviewers must agree upon the 
exact meaning they attach to, and the constituent elements of, the traits 
to be assessed. 

Principles for Conducting Interviewes 

Equipped with a knowledge of the qualities and traits to be 
looked for in the candidates and having secured an agreed meaning 
attached to them, the interviewer should bear in mind certain principles 
of the interview when he interviews candidates. Some of these 
principles have been formulated and adopted by the Civil Service 
Commissions of other countries. It is pertinent to emphasize these 
principles here . 1 The first of these principles is that the Commission 
or Board whose task is to find out all it can about the candidate, must 
put him at his ease and give him full opportunity to show himself at 
his best. This can be done by approaching the candidate in a 
friendly and sympathetic way. The interview should have the 
character of a friendly discussion, not of cross-examination or inquisi- 
tion. Some Public Service Commissions in India sometimes use the 
"stress” interview to the point of rudeness or provocation. The Union 
Public Service Commission in India followed this method of interview 
for some time. Although something can be said in favour of the 
‘‘stress" interview particularly for recruitment to the Defence and 
Police Services, such interviews defeat their main purpose. Austcy 
and Mercer rightly point out in this connection th«t “interviewer in a 
selection interview is usually by the nature of the situation in so 
immeasurably the superior position morally that such device should be 
quite unnecessary even if it did not savour of the under-dog .” 2 The 
second principle of the interview is that the candidate should be judged 
on the whole of his record — education, qualifications, training and 
experience — as well as on his intellectual and personal qualities. We 
earlier referred to the ‘ halo” effect on the interviewers. To do justice 
to the candidate, therefore, all his aspects should be taken into 
account. Thirdly, the interviewers should direct their questions to 
finding out the candidate’s suitability for the appointment concerned 
and that he should be tested on his "home ground”, i.e. in relation 
to his own previous experience, opportunities and interests. It is a 
common complaint of the candidates who appear for interviews before 


1 From Notes for Private Circulation, Civil Service Commissions of Biitain 
and Canada. Anstey and Mercer have also written an instructisc chapter 
on this subject in their Interviewing For the Seleltion of Staff, op. cit.. 
Chapter V. 

2 Interviewing For the Selection of Staff, op. cit., p. 27. 
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the Public Service Commissions in India that they are not given fair 
chances in the interview and that the questions asked had little relation 
to their previous studied and experience and the work they would be 
called upon to perform, if selected. Nothing is more futile than to 
ask questions to the candidates which arc of no particular importance 
or rele wince to their previous career and opportunities and the job 
applied for. Fourthly, at least half an hour's time should be devoted 
to the interview. There is a tendency on the part of some Public 
Service Cojnmissions in India to dismiss candidates within S to 10 
minutes if they could not create a good impression in the beginning. 
It is the experience of some of the members of the these Commissions 
that sometimes a candidate who creates an unfavourable impression in 
the beginning, does very well if he is properly encouraged. The fifth 
principle is that the range and balance of the interview should be as 
nearly as possible the same for all candidates. The nature and 
standard of the questions put to candidates and the ground covered by 
these questions should be equal for all the candidates unless the 
different quality of the candidates makes it unavoidable. Finally, it is 
necessary that the interviewers should both be impartial and should be 
seen to be impartial. They should not be influenced by their private 
views about sex, language, religion and party-politics ; they should 
strictly consider only those matters which are relevant to the candi- 
date’s suitability for the job in question. 

Interview by itself does not introduce a competetive basis for 
making selection. Indeed, by neglecting the principles discussed 
above, it may be used for selecting only those who, in one or the 
other way, are “ personae grata ” to the Commissions. The above 
principles of interview, it may be suggested, should be made the 
oasis for interviews conducted by the Pub 1 ? Service Commissions 
in India. 

The Rating Device 

The effectiveness of the interview may also depend upon the 
rating devices employed by the Public Service Commissions. Different 
rating devices are used by the Indian Public Service Commissions 
and similar Commissions of other countries. In India, some State 
Commissions, in their ‘viva voce’ tests, award numerical marks on 
different items such as physique and personality, character and address 
an d general intelligence or, as in the case of similar tests conducted 
by the Bombay Commission and the U.P.S.C., alertness and intelli- 
gence, depth and variety of in. -rests, balance of judgment, leadership 
and social cohesioq. 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission uses a rating scale in which 
each of the following items is marked -1- if the candidate is strong, — if 
he is weak, and O if he is average (I) Appearance, Bearing and 
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Manner ; (II) Ability in pral Expression ; (III) Stability and Social 
Adjustment ; (IV) Mental qualities other than Basic Intelligence ; 
(V) Interest and Motivation ; and (VI) Group Leadership and 
Participation. The rating form also contains pointers for each of the 
six factors along which the candidate is to be considered. At the 
end of the form there is space for the interviewer to prepare & narra- 
tive summary in which he gives his total impressions about the whole? 
man and also clarifies and supports his rating. 

According to the practice followed by the British Civil Service 
Commission, the candidates for executive posts are rated on such 
items as bearing and address, expression, reasoning powers, uptake, 
range and depth of interests, initiative and strength of character. 
The interviewers can give marks upto a maximum of 300. The 
rating by the Board is then made according to the following scheme : — 


Mark 


300 

280 

260-250 

240-220 

210-200 

180-160 


Exceptionally good all-round. 
Shows promise of rising in time 
to the highest executive post. 

Good all round and exceptionally 
good in intellect and personality. 

Confidently recommended. ~| 

A ‘safe pass’. The Board has no 
doubt about his ability to make a 
good executive officer, but he is 
not a “flyer”. 

Not quite ‘a safe pass’, but the 
Board has no serious doubts 
about his ability to do the work 
of an executive officer. Unlikely 
to go higher. 

No grave defects but unlikely ") 
to be adequate. j 


A Department would 
be delighted to 
accept. 

A-Department would 
be glad to accept. 

Department would 
be willing to 
accept. 


AB-Departmcnt would 
somewhat reluct- 
antly accept. 


B 


140-200 Below standard in intellect or 
personality. 

50 Below standard in intellect and 

personality. 

25 Far below standard. 


Department would 
be unwilling to 
accept. 


The rating form used by the Public Service Board of Australia 
for the recruitment of graduates contains items sach as appearance. 
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alertness, effectiveness of expression, confidence, cooperation, leader- 
ship and relations with others. Each* item is marked on a scale 
of five discriplive headihgs. For example, ‘alertness’ and ‘leadership' 
contain the following headings : 

Alertness 


Often Requires Usually Quick to Unusually 

mis-under- elucidation compre- grasp perceptive 

stands. hends. 

Leadership 


Would have Participates Would lead Would lead Usually 
little influ- but not in minor sometimes acceptabel 
ence on a leader. matters as a leader 

group. 

At the end, general rating of candidate has to be shown by one of 
the following : not suitable, not entirely suitable but could develop, 
acceptable, good quality, outstanding. 

Whether the interview rating scale is based on numerical marks, 
discriptive items or verbal labels, their main purpose is to enable the 
interviewers to assess the candidates according to a standard in terms 
of which their suitability or unsuitability can be precisely evaluated. 
It is this standard and its important grades which must be clearly 
defined and agreed upon by the interviewers. However, as shown by 
Prof. Vernon , 1 it may be said in general that the use of analytical 
scales (such as used by the Australian Public Service Board where 
each general trait is broken down into m<»:e specific components 
which are separately rated and the scores combined) can be more 
advantageous than the other rating devices. The ratings on analyti- 
cal scales have the advantage of enabling tne interviewers to pin down 
their judgment on a particular trait to a definite description — an 
advantage which is more difficult to gain by the method of numerical 
rating. 

Need for training in the art of Interviewing 

Even if the interviewers know fully the requirements of the job, 
have the best rating device and are prepared to follow the principles 
of interview as discussed above the interview may fail in its object 


t Personality Tests And Assessments, op. cit., p>. 115. 
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if the interviewers do not know the art and technique of interview ing . 
Interview is essentially an art and like most other skills, it can be 
made to yield better results b/ practice and training. In India, the 
Public Service Commissions have not given any importance to training 
in interviewing. It is generally assumed that a member appointed on 
a Commission knows how to interview well because of his experience. 
This is, however, misleading, and not infrequently, ihe members of the 
Commissions ask questions which are pedantic and vague and whioh 
elicit little information about the candidates. Sometimes the questions 
are asked in an aggressive manner or sometimes interview is considered 
by a particular member as providing a chance to show off his know- 
ledge. All this defeats the real purpose of interview, and scientific train- 
ing in the art of interviewing can do much to remove this defect. The 
U.S. Civil Service Commission conducts some preliminary training in 
interviewing for the members of its Interview Boards. Similarly, the 
Ministry of Labour in the U.K. and the British National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology have organised some (raining courses in inter- 
viewing. It would be worthwhile to organise some such training 
courses for the members of the Public Service Commissions in India. 
Such courses may well be organised under the joint auspices of the 
Union Public Service Commission, the Union Ministry of Home 
Affairs and the Indian Institute of Public Administration and should 
take the form of lectures on the conduct and content of interviews, 
demonstration interviews, and practice interviewing under observation 
followed by individual criticisms and discussions. For this purpose, 
some of the retired members of the various Public Service Commis- 
sions may be of considerable help. 

Follow up Studies 

With the tremendous increase in the functions of Government, 
the Public Service Commissions are called upon to select every year 
thousands of candidates by competitive interviews. When interview oc- 
cupies such an important place in personnel selection, it is essential that 
we make an objective and scientific study of its efficiency as a selection 
tool. The test for judging the efficiency of interview consists in what 
is called “follow-up” study. According to this, we make a comparison 
between the assessment of the recruits’ performance in service over 
a period of years and their assessment by the recruiting Commission. 
As an illustration of this, reference may be made to Prof. P.E. 
Vernon's follow-up study. 1 Prof. Vernon had obtained reports on 
202 Administrative Class Home Civil Servants after one and two 
years' service and a single report on 123 members of the Foreign 
Service in Britain. To understand the value of such follow-up 
studies, we may briefly consider the findings of these studies. Prof. 


I Published in Occupational Psychology, London, April, 1950, 
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Vernon bad conducted follow-up studies of the recruits selected by 
Method II examination, and one of his ^important findings was that 
-the Final Selection Boar4 assisted by what had gone before could 
predict how candidates would be regarded at the end of two years* 
service nearly as accurately as the employing departments could 
predict the same thing after candidates had served with them for a 
year. The follow up studies of the 709 Executive Class entrants and 
180 Adminstrative Class Limited Competition (i.e. by entry limited to 
established civil servants serving in lower grades) entrants selected in 
the Reconstruction Competitions (i. e. those held during the years 
immediately following the last war), yielded the following results : 
(1) The written examination and interview tested quite different 
things and a combination of the two gave appreciably more efficient 
selection than either would have given alone. ( 2 ) The written exami- 
nation assessed more effectively intellectual ability, while the interview 
was more effective in assessing personal qualities. (3> With young 
candidates a written examination was rela'ively reliable and interview 
assessment relatively unreliable ; with older candida'es the reverse 
was the case. Recently the British Civil Service Commission has done 
the follow-up of Methods I and II which have yield very ucseful 
results regarding the two selection methods. As a result of this 
follow up. Method II which was tried on an experimental basis for 
ten years is now considered as a satisfactory alternative form of com- 
petition to Method I. Here again we may say that the Indian 
Public Service Commissions have not fully appreciated the value of 
follow-up studies. The Ministry of Home affairs conducted some 
follow-up studies of some officers selected by the U.P.S.C., in 1956. 
In addition to this the Bihar Public Service Commission has been 
making use of follow-up studies to some extent, and the Rajasthan 
Public Service Commission has recently introduced f )’low-up studies. 
These are no doubt good attempts. But in order that follow-up 
should be really an effective instrument for checking and increasing 
the efficiency of interview, it should be adopted as an official policy 
by all Public Service Commissions. 1 

Need to Reduce Marks for Interview for Some Services. 

There is one more consideration which has an important bearing 
on the interview and which enables us to look at interview in the 
prdper perspective. The general principle of intei’. tew, as emphasized 
earlier, is that it should be employed only when the relevant factors 
to be ’ assessed cannot be tested by written examinations or by other 


1 Ste Appendix ‘A' Infra for a comparison between an Indian State Public 
Service Commission’s follow, up form and that used by tho U.K. Civil 
Service Commission. 
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ways. If we apply this general principle, the personality interview 
does not appear to be much useful for many services and jobs. It 
may be granted that even for a’-clerical post, it is necessary to interview 
the canui ates to know what type of persons tfiey are before selecting 
them. Here the object of the interview is just to see the general 
bearing and intelligence of the candidates. But when jhe interview 
seeks to assess personality, the whole trouble of assessing it would be 
worthwhile only if personality is clearly established, by job analysis, tp 
be an essential requirement for a particular job. In this regard. Dr. 
Gladden's conclusion derived from his own experience in the Bri'ish 
Civil Service cuts the grass under the feet of those who insist upon 
personality qualifications particularly for the new welfare administra- 
tion. According to him, even for our much socialized administration 
personality qualifications are not an essential requirement. As he 
puts it, for such administration, “the c ireful thinker is more valuable 
as an administrator than a glib talker." 1 There is considerable force 
in the view of Dr. Gladden and it merits further investigation into the 
subject. 

It is arguable ihat in India there are some Services for which 
personality interview is unduly insisted upon and to which more 
weightage is given than is really necessary. For example, for the 
officers of the India Income Tax Service, Indian Postal Service and 
the different Accounts Services, personality is not an essential require- 
ment in order to succeed on their jobs. Whatever the graces and art 
of dealing with the public are required for the offices* of these services, 
they can be learned during the training period. Thus, for the 
personality test for these Services, there appears to be little justificatioa 
to allot a total of 300 marks (i.e. about one-third of the total number 
of marks for the entire examination) for qualities which can be easily 
acquired at a later time. It would be more useful to reduce the 
maximum marks from 300 to 100 or 150 for the personality test for 
these Services. 

One of the essential requirements for the officers of the Indian 
Administrative and Foreign Services and for the development personnel 
is effectiveness .in personal contacts. It is true that this quality 
cannot be assessed in a short interview and that partly it can be 
developed by suitable training during the training period. The early 
practice followed by the U.P.S.C. and also currently followed by a 
few State Commissions such as the Bombay and Rajasthan 
Commissions, of requiring the candidates to obtain some minimum 
qualifying marks placed an undue premium on personal qualities in 
assess ing which neither the time devoted nor the methods adopted by 


1 CM (Service or Bureaucracy, Staples Press, London, 1956 , p. 176. 
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them could give them any title of competence. Recently, therefore, 
in response to the persistent demand made by Parliament and the 
public, the Union Government has done away with this requirement. 
The personality tests conducted by the Union Commission now no 
longer carry any minimum qualifying marks ; the marks secured in the 
personalty tests are added to the marks secured in the written 
examinations and the candidates are ranked on the basis of the total — 
a practice which is also followed by the Civil Service Commissions of 
the U.S., U.K. (for Method I) and Canada. 

It can be criticised that this practice may enable some candidates 
to succeed who, though academically competent, lacked the desired 
personal qualities. This was one of the reasons advanced by the 
U.K. Civil Service Commission for introducing Method II (which 
makes use of psychological techniques of selection) as an alternative 
form of competition to Method 1 for recruitment to the Administrative 
Class and the Senior Branch of the Foreign Service. There is much to 
be *a id an favour of introducing a similar alternative form of 
competition for recruitment to the Indian Administrative and For 
reign Services — a question which is discussed later in this chapter. 
Here it will suffice to observe that some suitable psychological 
techniques of selection will have to be adop:ed in India if we are to 
solve the above difficulty. 1 


(E) PSYCHOLOGICAL TECHNIQUES -BRITISH EXPERIENCE 

It is usually contended by the Union and State Public Service 
Commissions in India that their personality tests constitute a reliable 
and valid method of selection. The advocates of the personality tests 
point out that these tests are valid because they are similar to those 
followed in the Method I examination in the U.K. which, they point 
out, has been proved to be as valid as the Method II 2 examination 
which employes psychological tests, group discussions and individual 
interviews. This argument presupposes that both the Methods used 


1 See in this connection W.T.V. Adiseshiah's article on “Psychological Criteria 
for Administrative Services," Indian Journal of Public Administration, Vol. 
VII, No. 2, 1961. 

2 The Method I examination ctfiisist'* ot : (1) a written examination of 

University Honours standard, (2) a preliminary interview carrying no 
marks, the purpose of which it to supply a report to the Interview Board, 
and (3) final interview by the Final Selection Board. The Method II 
examination consisvs of»: (1) a short written examination which eliminates 
some candidates, (2) a series of psychological tests, group discussions and 
extended interviews by the Civil Service Selection Board for two and a half 
days which again eliminate some candidates, and (3) interview by the Final 
Selection Board which alone determines the candidates' final order of merit. 
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in the U.K. have identical merits and value. It IS 
recognise here that the recent follow-up studies of Methods 
I and II in Britain suggest that each of • these Methods has 
merits which are not possessed by the other Method. Thus, the 
British Civil Service Commission points out that “Method II has 
attracted good candidates — some of whom might not have come 
through Method I/' 1 This conclusion suggests that the Method I 
examination is not free from some disadvantages. Moreover, in the - 
absence of comprehensive follow-up studies of the candidates selected 
by the U.P.S.C., the general criticism expressed in official quarters as 
well as by the Members of Parliament and other public men that there 
has been* a deterioration in the quality of the candidates selected by the 
U.P.S.C. may be taken as some indication of something being wrong 
with our method of selection. In the last analysis this question is, no 
doubt, bound up with our standards of university education; but the 
fault does not lie only with the university education. The selection 
method employed may also be partly responsible for the low calibre 
of the candidates selected. 


Various critics who have studied (he seleclion methods followed 
in India have criticized the personality tests as possessing little value 
in the assessment of the mental and moral qualities of personality. The 
Late Dr. Paul Appleby who examined Indian Public Administration as 
a Ford Foundation Consultant first in 1953 and again in 1956, pointed 
out that “The criteria by which personnel are selected by the Puqlic 
Service Commissions are not up-to-date, and examining and appraising 
techniques are far from modern. Selection is too mtfch in terms of 
academic records and appraisals by experienced academic examiners, 
too little in terms, of many other considerations important in public 
administration/' 2 A D Gorwala, a distinguished, and now retierd, 
member of the Indian Civil Service, comments on interviews in the 
following words : “The importance of psychological tests must be 
realised and they must gradually replace the ‘viva voce’. A fifteen 
.minutes conversation with laymen, although possessing the wide 
experience of the Public Service Commissioners, can be no substitute 
for an expert psychological examination designed to give a scientific 
insight into the candidates' mental and emotional make-up.” 3 
Similarly, the late Mr. G. B. Pant, Minister for Home Affairs, 
government of India, in his inaugural address at the conference held 


1 Recruitment to the Administrative Class of the Home Civil Service and the 

Senior Branch of the Foreign Service , Cmnd. 232, H.M.S.O., London, 1957, 
p. 5. • • 

2 Public Administrate in India : Report of a Survey , Cabinet Secretariat, 
O. & M. Division, Govt, of India, 1953, p. II. 

3 Public Administration , Planning Commission, New Delhi, 1953, p. 64. 
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by the Indian Institute of Public Administration in 1957, expressed his 
dissatisfaction with the present form of ‘viva voce' tests and said: “I 
do not in any way underrate *the importance of personality; 
considerable weight should be attached to it. But for seeing that, I 
think we should first admit a man to the public service, see how he 
behaves an the Administrative Training School during the course of 
one year, and find out if he is really lacking in those basic qualities 
which an administrator should possess. An interview lasting for 1 5 to 
20 minutes, even if the young man happens to be smart and daring 
cannot by itself yield any convincing and conclusive results.” 1 In the 
same conference, Dr. C.D. Dcshmukh and Dr. V.K.R.V. Rao, pointed 
out that the present form of ‘viva voce' tests needed improvements. 
According to Dr. Deshmukh, the ‘viva voce' test can be improved “by 
extending its duration and by introducing ps>cho!ogical tests if they 
are found to be not very costly/' 2 On this subject, the observations 
of the former M.P. Public Service Commission are also note-worthy. 
In developing effective selection techniques, the Commission said, 
“utmost advantage should be taken of the dependable psychological 
techniques of personnel selection/’ 3 

It is clear from the views quoted above that the present ‘viva 
vocc' tests conducted by Indian Public Service Commissions leave 
much to be desired and that one of the ways in which the needed 
improvement in these tests can be made lies in the direction of using 
psychological techniques. This is not to be regarded as just an 
academic conclusion, as is evidenced by the fact that such tests are 
usefully being employed by the U.K. and U.S. Civil Service Com- 
missions. There are now available a variety of psychological tests 
the reliability and validity of which have been established by scien- 
tific research for measuring certain traits of personality and character 
which, together with a knowledge of the can didates' intellectual 
ability, make forecasts more accurate than is possible by the tradi- 
tional method of ‘viva voce' tests. In order to understand how 
these tests can be useful in the selection of higher administrative and 
executive personnel in India, we may discuss here, as an illustration, 
how they are used by the British Civil Service Commission 


1 Recruitment and Training for Public Services, April 6-7, 1957, Indian Institute 
of Public Administration, New Delhi, p. 9. 

2 Ibid., p, 16. 

3 Annual Report, 1953, p. 10. Also cf the following remark* by Dr. Sohan 
Lai, formerly Chief Psychologist, D*. * snee Science Organization, Ministry of 
Defence, : “The present writer feels that the Situational and Projective 
Techniques enlplocpd for the selection of Army Officers can be usefully 
extended to the selection of the civilian personnel for most of the executive 
and administrative jobs/* (Selection of officers for the Armed Forces,** 
Indian Journal of Public Administration , Vol. Ill, No. 2, 1957, p. 134). 
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and the results obtained after ten years of their employment on an 
experimental basis in Brifain’as an alternative method of recruitment 
to the Administrative Class of the Home Civil Service and the Senior 
Branch of the Foreign Service. 

Originally the psychological techniques of selection were 
developed and used by German military psychologists in the 1^30s. 
Following the methods and principles adopted by the German mili- 
tary psychologists, a selection board was set up in Britain in 1942 
under the name of the War Office Selection Board to select candidates 
of good quality for Army Commissions during the war. The W.O. 
S.B. employed a variety of tests such as standard or “real life" 
situation tests, interviews and papcr-and-pencil tests. The Board 
consisted of a few military officers, a psychiatrist and a" number of 
psychologists. Later, the techniques of the British W.O.S.B. were 
followed in the United States by the Office of Strategic Services, and 
a similar board called the Services Selection Board was also set up 
in India in 1943 to select officers for the Armed Forces, 

The experience gained by the W.O.S.B. in Britain showed that 
similar techniques with modifications to suit the requirements of the 
civil service could be used for the selection of higher civil servants. 
In 1941 the First Civil Service Commissioner of Britain expressed 
dissatisfaction with the pre-war method (Method I) of recruitment 
consisting of a lengthy written examination of honours s'andard, a 
pre-Board interview and a final intervi w. This form of examination, 
it was pointed out, suffered from two defects. First, it enabled a 
minoriy of candida'es to succeed who, though acdffemically com- 
petent, appeared to lack the desired personal qualities. Secondly, 
with the increasing tendency of business firms to offer attractive jobs 
to University graduates, the civil service seemed likely to lose ground 
in competition with the business world if the candida'es, in addition 
to their degree examinations, had to take an arduous and exhaustive 
series of written papers. 1 The Civil Service Commissioners, therefore, 
decided, in consultation with the Government, to introduce an 
alternative method of recruitment (called the Method II or “House- 
Party" Method) on the lines of the techniques adopted by the 
W.O.S.B. but suited to the requirements of the civil service. The 
conduct of these tests was entrusted to a body set up in 194S called 
the Civil Service Selection Board. 

The Method II Recruitment in Britain 

The Method II examination is used as an alternative method 


See Memorandum by the' Civil Service Commissioners on the use of the CMl 
Service Selection Board in the Reconstruction Competitions, H.M.S.O., 
London, 1951, p. 1. 
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of recruitment to Method I for the Administrative Class and the 
Senior Branch of ih- Foreign Service in Britain. The candidates to 
be eligible for Method II examination, must possess a University 
honours degree with at least a second class. Between 25 and 50 per 
cent of the vacancies! for the Administrative Class are filled by 
Method IU Candidates for the Foreign Service must compete by 
Method# II and must possess second class honours degree of a 
University or take the Method I compulsory papers and show that 
they are upto the standard. The Me’.hod II examination falls into 
three s'agcs : — (1) A short written examination consisting of two 
papers in English, two general papers and a test of general intelligence. 
On the results of this examination, and an ass'ssmmt of those 
wi'h border-line marks made on the basis of their achievements at 
School and Universi»>. candidates are invited to the Civil Service 
Selection Board. Normally 40 to 50 per cent of the candidates 
qualify for going to the CSSB. (2) A series of tests and interviews 
at CSSB for two and a half days which include written tests, group 
discussions, committee work, psychological t:ss and personal inter- 
view* °n the candidates’ performance at CSSB and on the basis 
of their achievements at School and University, they arc selected for 
final interview. Normally about two-thirds of the candidates appearing 
at the CSSB go on to the Final Selection Board. (3) An interview 
by the Final Selec ion Board which, like the Final Selection Board 
of the Method I, is under the Chairmanship of the First Civil S:rvice 
Commissioner and which determines the candidate's order of merit 
in the competition. The Final Selection Board awards marks out 
of a maximum of 300 for intellectual and personal qualities. The 
evidence which the Final Selection Board takes into account consists 
of the candidate’s achievements in relation to his opportunities at 
School and University, con'idential reports from T ‘ferees and reports 
from the members of the directing staff of the (' SB in addi. ion to 
the evidence of the interview itself. 

Candidates are tested at the CSSB for tw o and a halfdays in 
•groups of six or seven candidates at Stoke D Abernon near London. 
Normally two groups attend CSSB at the same lime. Attached to 
each group are three members of the Directing Staff : a Group 
Chairman, a Psychologist, and an Observer. The Group Chairman 
is usually a Civil Service Commissioner or a retired senior public 
servant or a senior member of a University. The psychologists are 
all professionally qualified, two of them being o~ the permanent staff 
of the Civil Service Commission and others being drawn from such 
sources as the University Departments of Psychology, ‘the Observers 
are usually serving officers in the . Iministrativc Class or the Senior 
Branch of the Foreign Service. The sources from which evidence 
* about candidates is obtained by the three members of the Directing 
Staff include an outline of the candidates' career, reports of his 
achievements at School and University, reports from two referees,. 
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the marks obtained in the written examination and comments by the 
examiners of the separate papers and an assessment of ibecandi~ 
date's performance as a whole in the written examination made by 
the Examinations Directorate of the Civil Service Commission. 

Besides the written examination, other tests given to the candidates 
at the CSSB fall into three groups : psychological tests , analogous and 
other practical exercises , and interviews. 1 2 (A) Psychological Testi. 
One group of psychological test consists of ‘cognitive* or ‘intelli- 
gence' tests. The intelligence tests commonly used at the CSSB 
involve (i) the deduction of conclusions from involved passages of 
prose or from diagrams, (//) verbal fluency and the establishing 
of relationships between words, an important element in the test 
being fhat it has to be earned out at speed, (in) speed and accu- 
racy in observing similarities and differences in a set of diagrams 
compared with a pattern series, (/v) appreciation of precise dis- 
tinction between commonly used words, and (v) general information . 1 
These tests “are designed to discount differences of age, education 
or experience and they seek 10 provide evidence of basic mental 
ability.” The o htr group of psychological tcs*s consist of Projec- 
tion Tests. The Projection Tests are designed to reveal the 
candidate's attitudes, interests, ambition, temperament and charac- 
ter. Candidates are asktd first to write a description of them- 
selves from a friendly and critical point of view and then to ans- 
wer a questionnaire concerned with their interests, influences and 
experiences. The hypothesis behind these tests is that a candidate 
in wrring about hims.'lf may inevitably leave irPjt some indicatioa 
of his personality, interests, attitudes and characteristic style. 
(B) Analogous • Exercises . These exercises are so called because 
thLy bear som^ analogy to the work the successful candidate will 
have to perform in civil service. The analogous and other practical 
exercises comprise the following : (i) Two mam analogous exercises 
are given bo T h of which ar; based on a lengthy dossier describing 
a situation related to some work in the ci\il service. In the first 
exercise lasting for about two and a half hours, the candidates have 
to study the dossier and to answer a question which has a bearing 
on some principle or policy. The second is an oral exercise in 
which the candidates form a Committee to study a number of pro- 
blems related to the main theme of the dossier. Each candidate is alio* 
tted a problem and takes the Chair for IS minutes to expound the 
problem and to guide the Committee's discussion thereon ; when some 


1 Part of the material of this section is taken from the Office Memorandum r 
U.K. Civil Service Commisson, London. 

2 Some of these tests are given in Uses and Abuses of Psychology . op. cit u H.J» 
Eysenck. Chapter If* 
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other candidate takes the Chair, be discusses the problem with his 
fellow-candidates. These exercises, as the Civil Service Commission 
points out, “prov'de some evidence of intellectual quality,, 
practical ability and judgment ; in addition, the Committee exercise 
should display each candidate's personality and, in particular, 
his effectiveness in dealing with his fellows in discussions and 
arguments." 1 2 (//) There are two other oral exercises. In the first, 
the group is asked to discuss informally among themselves a topic 
of current importance. This takes place on the first day and helps 
to break the ice. The second exercise is a Symposium which is some 
thing like a Brains Trust. In the Symposium each of the two groups 
which are re-arranged discusses some half-a-dozen topics of a wide 
variety including one of a light or humorous nature. The purpose 
of this test is “to test effectiveness in discussion, range and 
adaptability." (iii) There are two further written exercises. One 
exercise lasting for about 20 minutes seeks to test the candidates' 
ability to handle a delicate situation requiring judgment and integrity. 
The other test which takes 20 to 30 minutes is designed 
to ic** the candidates’ ability to draft clear instructions, (ivy 
After the above tests, each candidate is asked to rank his fellow- 
candidates in order of preference as civil servants and separately 
as holiday companions. “This mutual ranking provides some evidence 
about the impact of each candidate upon his contemporaries (as dis- 
tinct from his impact on the Directing Staff) and about the ability 
of the candidates to size up their fellows."- (C) Interviews cons- 
titute the last class of tests given at the CSSB. Each candidate 
is interviewed separately by the Group Chairman, the Psychologist 
and the Observer. The Observer is mainly concerned with the quality 
of the candidate's mind and discovering to what extent he possesses 
a well-balanced, disciplined, questioning and resilient mind. 
The Psychologist’s interview aims at finding ut the qualities of 
the candidate as a person, his attitudes, in .Tests, achievements 
and aspirations and their relation to the circumstances of his life. 
The Group Chairman's interview is more general in character and 
covers all aspects of the candidate, depending on his calibre and 
temperament and the evidence still requiring investigation. Usually 
the Group Chairman seeks to know how the candidate has spent his 
time since leaving school, his leisure pursuits and his reasons for 
seeking a job in the civil service. 

The three members of the Directing S** 3 .T for each group hold 
three conferences — one on the first day, another on the second day 


1 Recruitment to the' Administrative Class of the Home Civil Service and the 
Senior Branch of the Foreign Service, op. cit., p. 27. 

2 Ibid., p. 23. 
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•and a third, at the end of all the tests — to discuss their assessment 
•about the candidates. The three Members write their own reports 
.and are finally summed up by the Group Chairman. Usually there 
is not much difference between the verdicts of the three members; 
if there is any substantial disagreement, the Chairman, in the final 
report, tries to coordinate or explain them. “These reports*', the 
•Civil Service Commission observes, “seek to paint a picture of the 
candidate, to estimate his prospects of a satisfactory career in* 
public service, and to indicate the type of work at which he is likely 
to do the best.'* 1 

In addition to its own reports, the CSSB furnishes to the 
Final Selection Board 1 1 ) a summary sheet giving the candidates* 
personal particulars, choice of service and department, written 
examination marks, results of CSSB cognitive tests and the grading 
•suggested by the CSSB, (2) an outline of the candidates, career at 
School, University, Armed Forces and in previous employment, and 
(3) referees’ reports. Furnished with these several reports and 
the result of the tests conducted by the CSSB as pointed out above, 
the Final Selection Board conducts the final interview. The CSSB 
acts only as an advisory body. The final award of marks to the 
•candidates and their ranking in order of merit is made only by the 
Final Selection Board. 

Merits of Methods II 

We have discussed above the various tests^ronducted by the 
CSSB in Britain at length as they represent one of the first attempts 
to apply psychological techniques in the selection of civil servants. 
As a selection device it has some merits and demerits which may be 
briefly considered here. The first merit of the Method II selection 
tests is that they represent a genuine attempt to match the people 
chosen with the type of work they will have to perform. Indeed, it 
may be said that most selection procedures fail in this respect. The 
several tests given at the CSSB seek to discover qualities of mind and 
personality the possession of which is essential to the successful 
performance of particular jobs. Secondly, these tests provide an 
opportunity to see candidates showing their performance on a number 
of occasions. This is also consistent with the concept of ‘trait' as 
understood in Psychology. Consequently, they enable a better and 
more reliable judgment to be made about the candidate's personality 
than it is possible in a single interview of half*an*hour. The Final 
‘Selection Boa'd has before it reports and assessments about the 
•candidates made by experts during two and a halfdays in the light 


1 Ibid., p. 23. 
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of which it can arrive at an integrated and more reliable picture of the 
-candidates. Thirdly, the Method II examination has the obvious 
advantage of attracting able candidates (&ho possess at least a second 
class Honours Degree) by eliminating the arduous and exhaustive 
written examination of the Method I. 

• 

Defects of Method II 

• 

Viewed as a normal procedure for selecting a certain proportion 
of candidates for the higher civil service, the Method II has certain 
-dangers. The first danger of the Methed II selection procedure is 
is that the candidates selected by it may be somewhat lower in their 
Intellectual and academic standards than those selected by Mcihod I. 
It has always been one of the objects of the Civil Scrv'ce Commission 
to keip away the “mere smatterers”. In Metdod II examination, 
there is no test of intellectual attainments apart from the ‘cognitive' 
tests and the possession of at least second class Honours Degree of 
some University. It is possible that in the absence of any academic 
examine! ; on conducted by an independent body and designed to test 
the candidates intellectual ability, some “mere smatterers” may be 
admitted to the civil service. A closely related issue is raised by the 
•criticism that the Method II tends to favour the “slap-dash and 
superficial” candidates at the expense of those who are more solid. 
The Method II emphasizes in general the width of interests rather 
than the depth of knowledge. As Kelsall observes, a candidate for 
the Method II examination “must be able to talk fluently on a variety 
of subjects and must have first-hand knowledge of at least one. He 
must steer a middle course between bumptuousness and modesty. He 
must be able to argue his way out of a tight corner. He must be 
repaid rather than thoughtful .” 1 2 Kelsall then goes on to say that “life 
in a residental College is probably more likely ' develop these 
■qualities than attendcnce as a day student.” A .tough there is 
considerable force in Kelsall’s criticism, it must be admitted that the 
Method II can make possible to a large extent the detection of slap- 
•dash and superficial candidates. It is difficult to disagree with the 
contention of the Civil Service Commission in this connection that 
■“the ‘smart Alec’ or the show-man is much more likely to succeed 
if he has to face a single interview by a Selection Board than if, in 
addition to such an interview, he is subjected to the tests at CSSB and 
is under critical observation for many hours. The Civil Service 
Commission further points out that enough information has been 
gained regarding the candidates appointed by the Method ll “to show 
lhat whatever else may bj said about them, they did nc*t succeed in 


1 Higher Civil Servants in Britain, op. cit p. 91. 

2 Memorandum on the Use of the Ovil Service Selection Board , op. cit., p. 24. 
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the competition by reason of qualities that were merely meretricious.’’ 1 2 

Kelsall advances a second criticism of the Method II selection 
procedure. “There is the danger”, he says, “'that those with particular 
types of educational and social background may tend to fare better 
in what is virtually an extended interview, than those prom working 
class or lower middle class homes who have gone to local authority 
primary or middle schools and then to a ‘Redbrick' University,”* 
The Civil Service Commissioners give two arguments to show that 
this bias does not exist in the Method II selection procedure. Firstly, 
they point out that they “detected no disposition on the part of CISSB 
to attach importance to middle class or upper class antecedents. The 
danger was of the opposite kind : if anything, there was a natural 
tendency, when appraising a candidate’s merits, to over-compensate 
for the handicap which often attaches to an up-bringing in a poor 
home with limited opportunities.” 3 The Commissioners support this 
tendency by pointing out that in 1939. out of 65 successful men 
candidates for Administrative Class, 44 per cent came from Boarding 
Schools and 30 per cent from County Secondary Schools. As regards 
the Universities, Oxford and Cambridge yielded 90 percent of the 
successful candidates in 1939. During the Reconstruction Competi- 
tions, these Universities yielded together 67 percent of the successful 
candidates. Moreover, say the Commissioners, these Universities 
today no longer stand for a certain social type. The second argument 
of the Commissioners is that “I n seeking entry upon a career in which 
personal effectiveness is of such importance, it may fairly be asked 
whether the candidate who cannot, from naturafcdilfidence or reserve, 
do himself justice under the testing conditions that CISSB deliberately 
provides, deserves to succeed.” 4 

It is possible to argue as Kalsall docs that depite the strong i 
defence made by the Civil Service Commissioners of the CSSB tests, j 
succees in the CSSB tests, in some measure, would depend upon thej 
early up-bringing and the social conditions of the candidates. 
In the committee exercise, for instance, where there is one candidate J 
who has had years of practice in it at School and College and another J 
who has had no such opportunity, assessment about them would 
inevitably be made in terms of their present performance. Yet,, 
given the necessary opportunity to learn this technique, a candidate 
who did not get this opportunity in his previous career, may prove to 
be a better Committee Chairman than the one who acquitted himself 


1 Ibid., p. 24. 

2 Higher Civil Servants in Britain, op. cit., p. S3.* 

3 Memorandum on the Use of /he Civil Service Saltation Board, op. ciU, p. 2$. 

4 Ibid., p. 25. 
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well in the Committee exercise at the CSSB. The lame argument 
.applies to the other oral exercises conducted by the CSSB. We agree 
with the suggestion of Kelsall that “If Jhese tests are to be fair to all 
candidates they must be’so designed that previous experience of the 
exercise will not affect the risult." 1 

In estimating the relative merits of the methods of selection, we 
may also*refer to the results of the follow-up studies made in 1957 after 
ten years of the employment of the Method II examination in Britain 
as an alternative method on an experimental basis. 2 According to these 
follow-up studies, the conclusion reached by the Civil Service Comm- 
issioners is that both the methods have attracted candidates of high 
calibre, and that through each method candidates of the required 
standard have been recruited which might not have come 
through the other method. Regarding the Administrative Class, the 
Commissioners observe that “the evidence indicates that Method II 
has justified itself as a method of recruitment to the Administrative 
Class. Moreover Method I and Method II have proved to be to a 
valuable extent complementary, each possessing merit which are less 
app'Tir* in the other.”* Regarding the Senior Branch of the Foreign 
Service, the Commissioners conclude that “the evidence suggests that 
the Foreign Service, while continuing to recruit by Method II, should 
.adopt, at least for a trial period, a dual system of recruitment under 
which a proportion of the vacancies would be for competition by 
Method I.” 4 On the results of these follow-up studies and the 
recommendations made by the Civil Service Commissioners, the British 
Government has decided that approximately 50 percent and 75 per- 
cent of the vacancies will be filled respectively for the Administrative 
-Class and the Foreign Service, by Method II. The conclusion which 


1 Higher Civil Servants in Britain , op. cit„ p. 94. 

2 These results are published in Recruitment to the Administrative Class and 
the Senior Branch of the Foreign Service , op. ctt. 

3 Ibid., p. 16 : In filling up the follow-up reports, the Departments were 
requested to give one of the following gradings to their officers: (I) Very 
good indeed, (2) Distinctly better than the normally competent officer, (3) 
Upto standard, (4) Not quite upto standard, (S) Among the least suitable. 
The follow-up form was the same as shown in Appendix *A\ Infra 84 P.C. 
from Method I and 94 P.C from Method II have been rated “upto stan- 
dard" or better on performance ; 88 P C from M.l. and 95 P.C. trom M. II 
are considered capable of satisfactorily carrying out the responsibilities of at 
least an Assistant Secretary in due course. 4b P of the officers from M. 
II are in the two highest performance assessments taken together (i e. “very 
good indeed” and "Distinctly better than the normally competent officer”). 
25 P.C. of the officers from M.l. are n these assessments. In the assess- 
ments “below up to standard”. Method II has 4 P.C. and Method 1, 14 P.C. 
For performance compared with marks in competition for Foreign Service, 
see Table 9, p. 19. 

A Ibid,, p. 20. 
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emerges from fhese follow-up studies is that each method possesses, 
certain merits which are not possessed by the other and that both the- 
methods are complementary to each other. 

Applicability of Method II to India. 

After discussing the various tests used by the CSSfc in Britaia 
and their relative merits and demerits, we may now briefly* consider 
the question as to how far these tests can be of use for personnel 
selection in India. It is usually argued that since Method II does- 
not have an appreciable advantage over Method I in Britain, the- 
pres'ent selection procedure followed in India which corresponds to- 
that of the Method I in Britain should be retained. This argument 
based on a comparison between the selection procedure of Method I 
and our method of selection does not take into account some impor- 
tant differences between them. Firstly, in ihe Method I examination 
in Britain, a member of the Final Selection Board or a Senior 
official conducts a preliminary interview of each candidate separately 
before the final interview of the candidate by the Final Selection Boa- 
rd. The value of such a pre-Board interview lies in the fact that it 
enables the interviewers to provide information and his comments on 
the candidates' background, career, interests and characteristics and, 
as Anstey and Mercer point out, “in suggesting to members of the 
Final Selection Board lines of enquiry likely to be fruitful in provid- 
ing evidence on which to base their own opinions.” 1 The Indian 
Public Service Commissions conduct only single interviews and do 
not take into consideration any evidence of the* candidates’ backgro- 
und, interests and characteristics except the evidence provided by the- 
application and interview. In addition to its use by the British Civil 
Service Commission, the practice of pre-Board interview is also- 
ddopted for recruitment to the Colonial Administrative Service, by 
some local authorities and the National Coal Board in Britain, the 
Canadian Department of External Affairs and the Pakistan Public 
Service Commission. The second important difference is that fa 
Britain the interviews conducted by the Final Selection Board, althou- 
gh the Board has before it a detailed report obtained by the previous 
interview, lasts, as a rule, for 45 to 60 minutes. The Indian Public 
Service Commissions do not devote so much time to iheir interviews 
except in a few cases where the candidates show exceptional promise. 
It is these important differences between the Method I interview of" 
Britain and our interview method which may be said to account for the- 
low reliability of the interviews conducted by the Indian Public Service^ 
Commissions. 


t Interviewing for the Selection of Staff, op, cit„ p. 57. 
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Need for pre-Board Interview in India. 

It would be worth while to consider the introduction of a 
pre-board interview (fpllowed by a interview by the final Selection 
Board) for recruitment to higher public services both at the Centre and 
in the States in India. It would also be desirable to consider if the 
Method II technique of selection used in Britain can be used as an 
alternative method of recruitment to the Indian Administrative Service 
and Indian Foreign Service. The advantages of the Method II technique 
have been discussed earlier. In a suitably adopted form it can enable 
the Union Public Service Commission to assess the candidates' 
effective intelligence, capacity to grasp the essentials of a problem 
situation, foresight, balanced judgment, decisiveness, determination, 
power of leadership and ability to co-operate with the people . 1 Even a 
partial adoption of the Method II system in India would no doubt 
involve some serious practical difficulties such as those created 
by the pausity of experts for conducting these tests, the large number 
of candidates who appear in the competitive examinations and 
expenditure. Although these practical difficulties are involved in 
introducing the Method II system as an alternative method of 
recruitment, they are not insuperable. The Services Selection 
Board and the various private concerns in India 2 have been secur- 
ing the services of psychological experts to conduct such tests and 
have been spending large funds over them. As in the case 
of the S.S.B. and business concerns, the U.P.S.C. could secure 
experts to conduct psychological tests, who have received training 
in this field abroad and by sending promising experts for training 
at the Civil Service Commissions of Britain and U.S.A. In 
the initial period, the Commission may take the assistance of some 
experts who have served on the Directing Staff of the Civil Service 
Selection Board in Britain. 


1 See Dr. W.T V. Adiseshiah, “Psychological Criteria for Administrative 
Services,” Indian Jvurral of Public Administration, Vol. VII, No. 2, 1961. 

2 For instance, the Tata Iron & Steel Company, Jamshedpur, and the Sara- 
bhal Chemicals, Earoda. 



CHAPTER V 


ADVISORY FUNCTIONS: PROMOTION, DISCIPLINARY 
CASES, APPEALS, RE-EMPLOV MENT, ETC? 

In addition to selection on the basis of merit, a sound public' 
•service calls for reasonable assurance of tenure, an orderly classification 
-of positions, equitable salary plan, adequate opportunities for promo- 
tion based on meritorious service and other incentives and proper 
procedures and methods to deal with the grievances of public servants. 
It is a fundamental responsibility of personnel management to establish 
-and maintain conditions in which employees working together are 
stimulated to give their utmost in the service of the public. Indeed 
the most serious defects in public administration, as emphasized by 
the Commitee of the United Nations Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration, arise out of inferior personnel management and it is in this 
sphere, particularly in developing countries, that more thought needs 
to be given. 

The head of an administrative department or agency has to 
-control his subordinate personnel and see that they do their work in a 
way which helps in realising the objectives of the department or agency. 
"Such a control implies that the head has to assign particular jobs and 
responsibilities to the subordinate personnel, trajjpfer them from one 
place or position to another, to increase or decrease their compensa- 
tion, to promote or demote them, to suspend them temporarily and to 
-dismiss them, according to certain defined standards performance 
and conduct. These functions relating to personnel management are 
no doubt the responsibility of the head of the department who is 
expected to have personal knowledge about his subordinates which an 
outside official or agency would not claim to possess. But a complete 
concentration of these functions and powers in the head of the 
department can lead to an abuse of these powers. It is essential to 
the health of the civil service system that actions taken against the 
subordinate staff with respect to transfer, promotion, demotion, suspen- 
sion, dismissal or retirement should be on the basis of merit and 
fairness. In most democratic countries, this purpose is achieved by 
associating the Civil or Public Service Commissions as independent 
service authorities in the making of personnel decisions. In India, 
the government departments have to consult the Public Service 
Commissions on the principles to be followed in making promotions 
and transfers and the suitability of different officers for such promo- 
tions and transfer^, disciplinary cases, appeals,* confirmation, re- 
employment, and other service matters. Among these several person- 
nel actions, promotions, disciplinary cases and appeals are by far the 
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most important and, excluding recruitment, constitute a major part of 
the advisory functions of the Commiaions. This chapter, therefore, 
is confined to an examination of these problems only, although it 
must be recognised that the Commissions* other advisory functions 
are no less important. 


(A) PROMOTION 

Promotion may be defined as a process which involves the 
assumption of higher duties and responsibilities by an employee 
accompanied by a higher status and salary. “It covers both advance- 
ment net ween grades within the same class and between different 
classes.” 1 2 Promotion is integral to the concept of “career service”. 
A public service which does not have room for advancement and 
assumption of higher responsibilities on the part of individual 
employees according to their merit and ability would indeed be a 
disorganised public service. It is the normal desire of an employee to 
be *':d recognition for superior service and after mastering the 
requirements of his job, to expect consideration for promotion to a 
higher position which will give him added responsibility and demand 
a higher degree of competence. For individual employees, promotion 
opportunities are an incentive to do their jobs well and develop their 
abilities ; for government, a sound promotion programme has the 
advaivage of high employee morale and increased efficiency of govern- 
mental operations. 

Development of Promotion System 

The early practice regarding recruitment and promotion in most 
countries was based on heredity, social status and re'ativc power. As 
the Civil Service developed, the principle of seniority became the guid- 
ing principle in making promotions. This inevitably resulted in the 
placing of many incompetents in higher positions which undermined 
the efficiency of the Civil Service. In Britain, this system was 
condemned by Northcote and Trevelyan in 1853 who recommended 
the principle of merit in its place. In the U.S., in spite of the over- 
all supervision of the Civil Service Commission in federal personnel 
administration, the general tendency in this respect till recently has 
been the promotion of civil servants on the basis of political and 
personal considerations. As late as 1956, a Senior, introducing a 
bill to place all promotions in the Civil Service on the principle of 
merit, said that “promotions are too often made on die basis of 
political or personal favouratism.”* This bill which subsequently 


1 E.N. Gladden, Civil Service or Bureaucracy , op. cit. 9 p. 96. 

2 The Congressional Records, March 15, 1956* 
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became an Act together with the Performance Rating Act of 1950 and 
the*adoptmn of some of tUb recommendations of the Hcovtr Com- 
mission (1955), now provides for promotion in the U.S. federal Civil 
Service on the principle of merit. Both in Canada and Australia which 
suffered from the same defect as Britain did during the early period 
of the development of her Civil Service, the Civil Service Commissii ns 
of these coumries have, after the first world war, made progressive 
changes in their promotion systems. It can now be stated as a broad 
fact that Britain, Canada and Australia have considerably eliminated 
political and personal favouratism from influencing promotions in 
their Civil Services. 

Relatively, sound practices in regard to promotion have not yet 
been established in India. For promotions in the higher and middle 
grades of the public service, merit is accepted as the ciiterion at least 
theoretically. For junior grades the principle of seniority-cum-merit 
is the basis for making promotions. Recent investigations show that 
even in the higher and middle grades in which the principle of merit 
is supposed to govern promotions, “this very sound punciple” as a 
former Chairman of the U.P.S.C. pointed out in the course of his 
evidence before the Pay Commission (1957-59), “is honoured more 
in the breach than in observance.” The existing promotion system in 
India has also been criticised by Late Dr. Paul H. Appleby as being too 
much in terms of confidential annual reports and seniority, confined 
to a narrow field, and less in terms of wider and more real competi- 
tion. 1 To this may be added the criticisms made fwm time to time 
by various Public Service Commissions regarding the promotion 1 
practices. These criticisms reflect the deficiencies of our promotion 
system and call for an examination of our promotion practices. 

Principles of Promotion 

The broad principles of promotion which will be readily accepVI 
ed today were laid down in 1921 by the Whitely Committee on Pro- 
motion in Britain. 2 The first principle enunciated by the Committee 
was that the head of the department must have responsibility for 
making promotions in his department whatever machinery may be 
adopted for this purpose. Secondly, the consideration ruling all pro- 
motions should be tbe advancement of the efficiency of the public 
service which can best be secured by determining promotions on the 
ground of fitness. This principle, the Committee said, should be 


1 Re-examination of India’s Administrative System with Special Reference to 
Administration of Government’s Industrial and Commercial Enterprises, Cabi- 
net Secretariat, Govt, of India, New Delhi, 1953, pp. 23-27 

2 The Report is reproduced in The Civil Service in the Modern State, Edited 
by Leonard D. White, University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1930. 
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invariably adopted in case of promotions where greater responsibilities 
and initiative are required ; where the* work is of a routine character 
seniority should be given greater weight. The principles of merit in 
higher grades of the public services and seniority in the lower grades 
are now tlje accepted principles of promotion in all countries. 

0 

The principle of promotion on the basis of seniority seems to 
connote the idea of stagnation, of the quantity and not quality of 
experience and of a lack of enterprise. On the other hand the 
principle of merit emphasizes justice to the employees and efficiency 
of administration. To defend the principle of seniority is, therefore, 
to defend stagnation and im fficiency. Though, theoretically, this may 
appear to be convincing, the principle of seniority is not to b; thrown 
over-board. In a sense, seniority itself may be regarded as con- 
stituting merit, depending upon the use which an employee may make 
of his experience. As Dr. E.N. Gladden rightly points out, “Seniority 
and merit are complementary fac’ors : a system that denies either 

is inevitably bad . The real difficulty is indeed to define merit 

in this particular context and to evolve a method whereby the merit 
choice can be made in a way acceptab’e to the majority.” 1 In all 
merit systems the choice is ultimately made by individuals which 
involves personal judgments in the light of standards not capable of 
being defined precisely. The fundamental problem he/e is how sub- 
jectivity in such judgments can be minimised and, assuming that some 
degree of subjectivity is always present, which machinery can be 
devised to ensure that appraisal on the basis of merit is made. This 
is one of the major difficulties to be over-come in a sound promotion 
system. A sound promotion system should be designed to achieve 
at least three objectives : (1) to select the bc-.t man for the 
higher position, (2) to provide sustain /d incentive fe treater emplyce 
skill and effort, thereby improving the morale ot the employees, 
and (3) io satisfy those to whom it is applied that it is fair and just. 
Merit selection mainly aims at (1); a proper combination of merit 
and seniority selections can realise (1) and (2) ; and an ineffective 
merit system or excessive seniority system is likely to result in the 
negation of (2) and (3j. The utility of any promotion system has to 
be judged in the light of the above three theoretical purposes. 

Promotion Practices in the Union Government 

In the Union Government, each Ministry sets up a departmental 
promotion committee for considering promotions to superior posts 
in the Ministry. The departmental promotion committee con- 


1 Civil Service or Bureaucracy, op, cit., p. 99. 
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slsts of a Member of the Commission as Chahman 1 and settlor officers 
of the Ministry or Department who generally have personal knowledae 
of the work of the officers out of whom the selection is to be mode 
The committees arrive at their decisions on the basis of the confi- 
dential annual reports and other service records of fhe ^officers con- 
cerned; they arc rarely, if ever, interviewed. The officers considered 
for promotion include not only the officers who are recommended Jjy 
the head of the department but also those who are likely io be super- 
seded. The recommendations of the dcpirtmcntal promotion com- 
mittees, accompanied by the confidential annual reports and service 
records of the officers concerned, are then forwarded to the Com- 
mission for their approval For promotion in the lower posts, the 
Ministry concerned sends the Commission a list of officers proposed for 
promotion with their confideniial report'. * In boih methods of pro- 
motion, if an officer is to be superseded, rhe Commission is furnished 
with the reasons therefor I requcntlv it comes to the notice of the 
Commission that quite a large number of officers is superseded m 
promotio is without any justification For example, in January 1953, 
the Minis ry of Railways created a post of Deputy Director ( l kctrical. 
Senior Scale) and sought the concuricnce of the Commission in the 
proposed promotion of a Class II ofiicer to the post “The proposed 
appointment,” the Commission noted, “involved supersession of a 
large number of officers belonging to Class I and Class II cadres.”* 
The Commission found most of the superseded officers fit for 
promotion. 

Practice in the States 

Tn the States,. promotions to gazetted posts are made m consul- 
tation with the Public Service Commission, promotions in the non- 
gazetted posts are made by the head of the department In making 
promotions m the gazetted posts, the States follow the system of depart- 
mental promotion committees m respect of some services but with a few 
exceptions, they arc not presided over by a member of the State Public 
Service Commission concerned. In Bihar, for instance, the Divisional 
Commissioners first send their recommendations to the Board of 
Revenue for promotion to the Bihar Civil Service (Executive Branch) 
and Bihar Junior Civil Service. These recommendations are then 


1 In 1963-64, a Chairman or Member of the Union Commission presided over 
51 1 departm ntal promotion committees involving the cases of 10,906 
officers. In addition the Chairman or a Member of the Commission met 
at the head-quarters of all States to consider promotion of 1,916 State 
Service officers to the I.A.S. and I.P.S. 

2 Some senior and junior posts arc outside the purview of the Commission. 
See Appendix *C\ infra. 

3 Annual Report. 1955-56, p.6. 
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considered by a Selection Committee consisting of a Member of the 
Board of Revenue as a Chairman and the Additional member of the 
Board of Revenue* the Food Production and Development Commis- 
sioner and all Divisional Commissioners as members. The officers 
nominated by the Selection Committee are arranged in order of pre- 
ference. The Board of Revenue then sendi* the list of thoc officers 
together with their confidential reports and character rolls to the 
Public Seivice Commission for advice. I?i Rajisthan and Uttar 
Pradesh, in addition to the provision for departmental promotion 
comnvttees of tbi>» type, departmental pu»nu:i »n committees pa&i Jed 
over by a member of the Commiviiun arj s^t up tor pr) n *tion to 
higher posts m some of the service. su;h a= ’ * ' A. 1 i! i*t ia , ^ j id 
Police. Ri'jivhan and Lttar Pradesii ?ip»v i to l»: th r « a!v Spates 
which have adoptco the practice io’io,/od in Uniui. G •*. .'rnment 
although to a limited extent. 

Tfte other mo* hod of prr.no* ion r nl <w d in t'ie *\ J>at 

of Select or Waiting List’.. In rc^p^ci '>? a k ij nher of' *r u-. the 
Stati Government preface Select or Wai*-n * ; t-* i >r mo n't oi to 
l.’';* . Ai. Miltadoa wit j the C),*i ni-voiu. * ii s are 
firNt prepared by me depa; Intents c*»njt»\*ed by a die ex- 
ponent, i vord and quViticution> ul the Ui^N • f »*. promo- 

tion. Ire Lists along v nh i'v: confide mi r ports on the pi op sed 
anJ super* rt deJ officers arc then senf to i!«j T \,b ic Se*\:ee C\ . .mis- 
sion for us advice The Commit.’ ins give t ar idvice ia st v on 
the biis of the ra Uerial provided bv the dep at nears. S ich Select 
or Waiting Lists prepi^ed from time t > time o r cm Iidatci c~> isidered 
fit for promotion nisteid of takn., a decno m ifier a ' irincy has 
arisen has the advantage of ‘‘avoiding any ground for the imputa- 
tion that the p?.s>n who was the head of the depmm* at at the 
moment of the vacancy arising endeavoured tu ■ ow favour any 
particular individual.*’ 1 

Originally the practice in the States was that the Commissions 
give advice regarding the suitability for promoiio i only of su:h offi- 
cers whose names were proposed by the depirtments. The Commis- 
sions have frequently protested against this arrangement since it gave 
no protection to the superseded officers against departmental prejudi- 
ces. The Commissions have noticed a large number of cases in which 
there was no justification for supersession. Thus the U.P. Public 
Service Commission reported in 1951 that “Cases are not wanting in 
which the superseded persons represented to G ' eminent against their 
supersession and on their representation being referred to the Com- 
mission, were held to be suitable for promotion/’ 2 Th. Orissa Public 


1. Report , Central Pay Commission, Govt, of India, 1947, p. 66. 

2. Annual Report, 1950-51, p. 30. 
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Service Commission likewise pointed out tbe same thing in its annua) 
report for 1954-55. The Commissions have held the view that it is- 
one of their statutory functions to safeguard the members of the 
services from unfair supersessions. According to' the existing practice, 
therefore, followed at the Centre and in the States, the cases of 
officers recommended for promotion as well of those*who are 
proposed to be superseded are sent to the Commissions. 

Social and Political Influences 

It is observed that the social and political influencss 
which operate in Indian administration also pervade our promotion 
system. Frequently promotion to higher posts are determined by 
political pressures and social connections. The civil servant for 
being promoted mu it not displease his minister and important party 
men. He has to keep proper relationship with his superior officer 
and his family. 1 2 If he belongs to the same caste or sub-caste or 
comes from the same region as his superior officer, he may expect 
better chances of promotion. He must use the language which his 
boss understands and must be His Master's Voice. To him, truth 
and fairplay are values subordinate to the goal of promotion. Pro- 
motions in Indian public services are thus frequently governed by 
political, social and personal considerations ; this has led to a great 
deal of frustration among the public servants. As a commentator 
observes : "most civil servants, young or old, senior or junior, 
brilliant or mediocre, hard-working or lazy, seem to have lost faith in 
the system of promotion by the Government. No promotion system 
based on merit can he effective in India unless there is a concerted 
effort in that direction by political and governmental leadership. 
Public Service Commissions and the Civil Service. We are not 
going into these fundamental issues here ; the discussion in this 
section is confined to those areas of the promotion system in which 
the Commissions, within their present operative framework, can play 
a useful role. 

Need for Associating tbe Commission with Departmental Promotion 
Committees 

It has been pointed out above that the practice of making promo- 
tions through departmental promotion committees is followed at the 
Centre and in the States of Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh in the case of 
some services and posts. The remaining States set up departmental 


1. See in^his connection “Informal Factors in Differential Bureaucratic 

Promotion" by Coats and Roland, Administrative Science Quarterly , 
Vol. in. No. 1, 1958. • . 

2. Inder Malhotra, “Meritocracy Plan Upsets Civil Service : Faith Lost 
in System oFSelection.” The Statesman , July I, 1966. 
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committees without a member of the Public Service Commi&ion. 
There are at least two important advantages in having a member 
of the Public Service Commission to preside over the different depart- 
mental promotion committees. One advantage is that as there is more 
time at the disposal of the departmental promotion committees, the 
committees «an examine the various candidates more thoroughly by 
in ervicw,<f necessary. The presence of a member of the Commission 
in Interviews would enable a better and independent assessment of the 
candidates. Any doubt about irregularity or departmental prejudices 
against the candidates can be brought to the no*ice of the Commis- 
sion. In the second place, such committees with a member of the 
Commission can ensure a proper adjudication and co-ordination of 
s'andards to be adopted in making promotions. There are considera- 
ble differences in the standards adop td by the department in the assess- 
ment of the candidates’ suitability for promotion. It is frequently the 
case that one department considers bad or modern' e record as a sound 
reason for making promotion while the other departments consider a 
good record as a sound reason for penalising or superseding :he can- 
didates. Commen'ing on an extreme case of this type, a State Com- 
mission once observed that “the terms ‘equali'y of opportunity’ and 
‘promotion by merit' have an elasticity of meaning in departmental 
minds which will n it be found in any dictionary.” When a standard 
defined clearly in terms of merit is not adopted, i: only means that it 
is substituted by personal prejudi es and preferences of the depart- 
ments. A departmental promotion committee presided over by a 
member of the Commission can go a long way in applying cenain com- 
mon standards in assessing the candidates’ suitability for promotion in 
different departments. It may be suggested here that all the depart- 
ments of State Governments should set up depanmental promotion 
committees presided over by a member of the Commission concerned. 
Such committees should have the power to call for any evidence and 
should consider any representation which may be rr.. de by the officers 
affected. Such evidence, if any, confidentrail rccorc . of the officers of 
the officers and representations by affeced officers should then be sent 
to the Public Service Commission for its advice. 

One of the fundamental problems of a promotion board is to 
secure all the facts necessary for making a proper comparison between 
all the officers. Such boards usually have before them the confidential 
annual reports and any special report which may have been made by 
the supervising others and information regarding the grad: of the 
candidates in departmental examinations. “The real problem is’’, as 
Dr. Gladden puts it, “to reduce so much inf„i. nation to a common 
denominator and to fill the gaps where scrappy personal knowledge is 
in question ." 1 In most of the count : es this problem is sought to be 


I Civil Service or Bureatcraey, op. cit., p. 10?. 
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tackled by means of a system of standardized periodical reports on 
subordinate officers. Since the reporting system is the basis for mak- 
ing promotions, it is necessary to deal with it at some length. 

Annual Reporting System 

The periodical report or efficiency or performance rating is “a 
formal tool which supervisors and olher management officials use t<% 
measure the work performed by an employee against the requirements 
of the job.” 1 During the last few years the Union and State Govern- 
ments in India have modified and rationalized their reporting systems 
by providing new reporting forms in filling which certain considerations 
have to be borne in mind by the reporting officers. The chief object of 
the new system is to provide the material n. garbing the performance of 
the officers on the basis of which personnel actions such as promotion, 
demotion, reversion or disciplinary punishments can be taken. Re- 
ports are written annually by all supervisory staff on their respective 
subordinate staff except the Class IV employees. In Mime States as 
in Rajasthan, there are separate report forms for gazetted and non- 
gazetted employees. In the Union Government and some S*ates as 
in Maharashtra only one form is used for this purpose. 

In most of the States the prescribed repor* can be filled up 
mostly by writing ‘yes’ or ‘no’ with some explanation if the reporting 
officers desire so For example, some of the items on which the re- 
porting officers leport are : — 

1 . Does the officer exhibit — 

(a) Patience, 

(b) Tact, 

(c) Courtesy, 

(d) Impartiality in his relations with the public and 
subordinate and superior staff with whom he comes 
into contact ? 

2. Is the officer — 

(a) Physically energetic ? 

(b) Mentally alert ? 

3 Has the officer — 

(a) Initiative and drive ? 

(bj Powers of control ? 

(c) Powers of application ? 


l 


Instructions on Civil Service Performanc e Raling 
Commission, Washington t).C , 1954 . 


S) stt rn. 


U.S. Civil Service 
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4. (a) Does the officer under report tour adequately ? 

(b) Does he maintain adequate touch with, and control over, 
subordinates or does he leave work unduly in their 
hands ? 

(cl Is he in touch with the general public in the area under 
• his charge ? 

5. Has the officer any special characteristics and/or any 
outstanding merits or abilities which would justify his 
advancement and special selecticn for higher appointment 
in the service ? 

In the reporting form there is further space for general remarks 
on the personality, character and abilities of the reportce and for the 
opinion of the head cf the department (when not the reporting 
officer) on the conduct and efficiency of the officer reported on. 

The report forms used by the Departments of the Union and 
Maharashtra Governments are fairly comprehensive and cover the 
general aspects of the performance and character of the employees. 
On* pai • of the report elicits information on physical capacities for 
the duties of the post, intellectual qualities, temperament, character 
and group work of the employees. An outs’anding feature of these 
forms is that instead of merely writing ‘yes’ or ‘no’ the particular 
qualities or performance to be reported on are provide! with descrip- 
tive adjectives, and the reporting officer has to indicate his assessment 
by choosing one of the adjectives. Some of the items to be reported 
on are : — 

(1) Receptivity — Quick, receptive, slow, obtuse. 

(2) Initiative — Original, enternrising, resourceful, 

carnal, apath*u 

(3) Physical capacities for — Diligent, industi >u', toiler, slack, 
the duties of the post indolent. 

(4) Moral reputation — Excellent, good, fair, poor. 

(5) Attitude towards — Friendly, cooperative, obstructive, 

brother officers individualis ic, selfish. 

(6) Loyalty and fidelity. — Faithful, obedient, conscientious,. 

‘ dutiful, easy-going, irresponsible, 

obstinate. 


(7) Leadership (if duties — — — 

demand) 

Part II of the report form is filled according to the .-equipments, 
of the departments. For example ,.r reporting on professors or 
lecturers in the Education Department on their teaching work, re- 
search and literary activities and extra-curricular work or Medical 
officers or Engineers on their professional competence, the administ- 
rative departments concerned give directions to the reporting officers. 
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for filling Part II. Part III for additional general remarks has to be 
■written when the reporting officers have had an opportunity for 
studying the officer’s work for soiAc sufficient time. 

The reports are treated as ‘confidential’ and not communicated 
to the rcportcc e\ccpt in the cases of adverse remarks. The 
niles for reporting officers prescribe that an employee sffould be 
informed if his work is not considered satisfactory. This rule is, 
however, rarely observed in practice 

Criticism on the Indian Reporting System 

The report forms used in India may be criticised on the ground 
that some of the charac'tr factors to be rattd are ambiguous and, 
•consequently, different reporting officers may attach different meanings 
to ihem. ‘initiative’ for ins’ance, as Dr. Gladden points out, may 
either refer to the intellectual ini' iaiive or initiative of the energetic 
or adventurous temperament. Fur her, ihc descriptive adj cives 
provided in ihe forms are not very clear. For instance, most of the 
reporting officers would find if difficult to distinguish between ‘quick’ 
and ‘receptive’, ‘diligent’ and ‘industrious’, and ‘faithful’ and ‘ob. di- 
em’. To this may be added the difficulty that some of the traits such 
as ‘initiative’ and ‘loyalty and fidelity’ may be considered by some 
reporting officers as being opposed to each other. A person who has 
shown extra oidinary initiative may not be considered loyal The 
judgments on such qualities would then invariably depend upon the 
reporting officers’ ability to objectively assess these qualifies. Finally, 
there is the difficuby of integrating the assessments of separate 
* qualities into a general assessment. Some officers would give pre- 
ponderating weight to some character traits while others would give 
such weight to other traits, in making general assessments. This only 
•shows that different criteria would be adopted by various reporting 
officers in Ihe final assessment of the reportees. It would then be 
“almost necessary to devise ‘a co-efficient of marking ability’ for each 
reporting officer in order to bring each report to a common denomi- 
nator, a fantastic idea perhaps, but one that at least suggests the 
.almost insurmountable difficulty of devising a just scheme of compari- 
son for a promotion system in a large-scale organisation.” 1 

Attempts at Improving Efficieacy Reporting Devices in the U S., U.K., 
Canada and Australia 

Several attempts have been made, notably in the United States, 
Canada and Britain, to improve the efficiency reporting form so as 
to enable the reporting officers to make as accurate assessments as 
possible. The early practice m the U.S. was to make rating on the 
.graphic rating scale. The rating form included fifteen traits against 


1 Gladden, op. cit., p. 193. 
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■each of which was placed a horizontal line along which were five 
•sub-divisions with appropriate adjectives under each, indicating the 
degree in which the characteristics to be checked was possessed. This 
form of rating was substantially modified in 1935 and since then 
there has been a gradual retreat from the graphic ra’ing scale. Before 
1950 some* federal departments and agencies used the numerical 
performance rating. These forms of rating were done away wi’h 
under the Performance Rating Act of 1950, though for non-supervi- 
sory positions a numerical performance rating form is still in use. 
The Performance Rating Act requires that each agcr.cy will f'ame its 
own performance rating plan under the supervision of the Civil 
Service Commision. It requires ratings to be made on at least three 
sub-divisions — outstanding, satisfactory and unsa'i-faciory, ins’ead of 
the old five sub-div : sions with adjectives. The form contains a number 
of items to be rat<d such as effectiveness in presenting ideas or facts, 
industry, abili'y to organise work, co-operatitencss, initiative, 
resourcefulness, physical fi'ness for woik. tffictivcmss m rcla'ion to 
subordinates, ability to make decisions, e'c. Each of these items is 
provided with some pointers and ihe reporting officer has to mark 
•each of .hose items as outstanding, satisfactory or unsatisfactory. At 
the end of the form there is space for general assessment on the same 
three-fold basis. Under the Performance Rating Act, no employee 
can be rated as unsa’isfactory without a ninety-day prior warning 
and a reasonable opportunity to demonstrate satisfac'ory pefoimance. 
Every employee is entitled to make an appeal to the administrative 
agency concerned for a review of his performance raring. 
Each bureau or agency has a Board of Review consisting of a 
member selected by the management, one selected bv employees and 
the Chairman designated by the Civil Service Commission which 
reviews the merits of the rating. 

The performance rating system of the U.S. ’’as been now found 
to be defective in certain respects. The pi edural safeguards 
surrounding ‘unsatisfactory’ racing being elaborate and the standards 
set for ‘outstanding* ratings being very high, there is a common 
tendency to give a rating of ‘satisfactory*. About 98 per cent of the 
ratings fall in this category. Such ratings, therefore, hardly provide 
a means of measuring the relative merits of employees. Another 
defects of the U.S. federal performance rating system, as the Second 
Hoover Commission (1955) pointed out, was the expense and time 
involved in operating an elaborate appeals machinery. 1 

The present rating form used in Canada* was introduced in 


1 

2 


Cm 9 mimeosranhecL note on “Weaknesses of the Present Performance 
Rating System.” College and Foreign Visitor Programme, U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. Jon., 1955. 

The Form is reproduced in Appendix *B*, Infra. 
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1956 in place of the old form which was in use since 1948 . The 
form now provides for rating on (1) job performance* (*.» general 
ability, (3) personal qualities, (4) work habits, and <5) poten- 
tial growth. Each of these factors is divided into six to eight 
sub-factors which have to be assessed by means of a marking on the 
following scale : E - Unsatisfactory; D - Low Average ; 
C - Average; B - Higher Average ; and A - Outstanding. General 
rating has also to be made on the same scale on the basis of motor-* 
ratings. The ratings are made once a year and must be signed by the 
immediate supervisor and reviewing officer with special comments on 
strength and weaknesses. 


The report forms used in Britain arc in principle similar to 
those used in Canada but contain more specific sub-divisions of the 
factors to be rated than are signified by the terms outstanding, higher 
average, average, low average and unsatisfactory. Two forms are 
used in Britain : the Form A for higher grades and Form B for lower 
grades. 1 Each form consists of three aspects : (A) the assessment 
of the officer's qualities and performance on the present job under 
such headings as responsibility, relations with colleagues, penetration, 
constructive^ power, judgment, expression, in Form A; and approach to 
work, output, accuracy, expression and cooperation with others, in 
Form B; (B) an over-all grading for qualities and performance of 
duties to be indicated by- (1) outs'anding exceptional calibre in 
personality, capacity and performance. (2) vj\ good — a very ab*c and 
effective officer, (3) good— an efficient officer, (4> fair — performs duties 
moderately or (5) unsatisfactory— definitely not uplu»thc duties of the 
grade; and (C) fitness for promotion to be indicated by marking (1) 
satisfactory, (2) very well, or (3) exceptionally well, if the reportee 
is judged capable ;'and if the reportee is not judged capable, whether 
he is (4) likely to qualify in time or (5) unlikely to qualify in time. 

The merit of the British reporting forms is that they are suitably 
adapted to meet the needs of officers of the higher and lower grades. 
Further, each quality or aspect of woik is defined as accurately as 
possible by means of descriptive phrases so as to cover the entire 
range of the quality or aspect of work. The descriptive sub-divisions 
of different qualities or aspects of work are designed to enable the 
reporting officers to assess the reportecs as accurately as possible. 
Although the mere adoption ■ of the forms of reporting does not solve 
the problem of efficient reporting, it is for consideration whether the 
Report Forms ‘A' and ‘B* used in Britain can be introduced in India 
for efficiency rating. 

Even whc.i the best possible efficiency rating form is devised. 


1 The Forms A and B used in Great Britain and the Australian Reporting 
Form are reproduced in Appendix Infra. 
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the final assessment would inevitably unbrace a number of subjective 
judgments. Such reports, to use. Gladden's phrase can Snt 
Mlc more than “an unascula-ul .us. on of a red persoS?' 

x:,r imto uf 

Parkinson's Law in Reportirg 

■ The usefulness of dtickncy repor's fair promo* urns would depend 
in the firs, place on the fudgment ot the repor mg officers and mthe 
second pl-'C •, on ihe e« is ten , of c ntral machinery for equating the 
repor s and other informa' ion and liomna «. u < differences arising out 
of th: subjeciivc juderm nts of r-porina officeis Regarding the 
latter, tile problem h\* not so far recei\ d any attention by the 
Ciovernnunts and Public Scruc Commi , ‘S»o T i> m Irdia It maybe 
worthwhile for th * C t ural \dminiN r • ion D.pirtmems in the States 
anu oi limine \tTa rs M/.istrv at th- On'K to >ome machinery 

for ironing out ’he difi i nces angina out of personal and subjective 
judsm-nts \s to th * f urn r, as Dunmi 1 sa\ s , tho qualifications of 
the rvp >r»ers \arv fion •\vecp’MnuIly v%ell qualified” to “not yet 
qualified and posMbiv ne>er will b? " There are som* who are 
alw \s opumistic ab n tlic r *ub irdin itwS and others who am over- 
critiual t.bout th m Then, then. arc those who are unduly influenced 
by perso ul, region il and communal c mod radons and those who 
base ir judgments on flaTUrv \ in otl er fields, Parkinson's 
Laws op rate in tlu ptuccss of judgm nt -mating According to one 
of the Parkinson's laws, ihe superior ofific r tends to increase the 
inferior officers but n * his com oc iters. 1 -'gard to r* porting, this 
implies that the superi »r officer would tend o u^e the perfiaimance 
of such subordinate oflu\rs who are not likely to prove his competi- 
tors, but he would lend to condemn and pass stuctures against the 
performance and abilities of those suboidinatc officers who are really 
capable and are likely to prove his comparers This tendency 
prevails m all countries but more so in India where judgments are 
often influenced by personal relationships and not by intrinsic merit. 
Thus the Parkinson's Law may be said to go\ern basically the pro- 
cess of efficiency repotting and consequently, oi promotion. 

Need for Training in Efficiency Rcpn-tinr 

In any performance rating device, the objectivity, integrity and 
ability of supervising officers m judging their subordinates is of the 
XSquScl. “Howev perfec. a eysiem baa bean darned.” 


1 ThcCmlStnicc: Stmt Humac Atptcts, George Allen » Unwin lad., 
London. 1956, p. 65. 
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as Winifred Raphael observes, “it will be useless or worse than useless 
.unless it is completed by trained, impartial and interested rater*. 

30#. Gladden also comments on the general lack of training on the part , 
exporting officers in the British Civil Service by observing that the 
important task of reporting is given to the members of the ^appropriate- 
grade often with little training as it is lightly assumed that ibis ability 
is acquired by the senior as he goes along.* Dr. Gladden’s observation 
Is applicable to the reporting conditions in India with even greater 
force that in the case of the British Civil Service. It is desirable to- 
devise an appropriate method of training the raters in India. Among, 
the various elements of such training emphasis may be placed on the 
recognition of the importance of judgements both to the subordinates 
and their raters as in some position accurate judgment of subordinates 
is an essential supervisory ability. The raters may be shown how 
each ability or factor should be considered separately and be warned 
against the ‘halo’ effect. The raters should be asked to rate experiment- 
ally a group of people known both to them and to some experienced 
raters followed by constuctive criticism of judgements. 

Subjectivity in Reporting 

In India the annual confidential reports are generally written in 
haphazard and unsystematic manner. The Public Service Commissions 
usually criticise the irresponsible manner in which the reports are 
written and maintained by the reporting officer. The Bombay 
Commission reported in 1954 that “In a large number of cases reports 
were not recorded from year to year; in some cases the reports were 
written up for several years only after a request for the complete 
record was made by the Commission. In some cases the original 
reports were subsequently modified and no indication was given 
whether the modifications were accepted by the Department.”* The 
same Commission noticed in 1955 some cases in which unfavourable 
reports on officers which were accepted as correct at the time they 
were made were later rejected by Government as biassed or inaccur- 
ate.” 1 2 3 4 In 1954, the Uttar Pradesh Public Service Commission 
commented that “in certain character rolls sent to them there were 
no entries at all for a number of years and in certain others, entries 
were made for several years together on one and same date or in wrong 


1 In “The Efficiency of Efficiency Rating Systems,!' Journal of Public Admi- 
nistration. T.ondon, Vol. XI, No. t, Jan. 1933, p. 76. 

2 Gladden, op. cit. Cf. The following observation of L,D. White : “It is 
indeed now generally held that the form of the rating instrument is less- 
important than thorough training of the rating officers in the art of eval- 
uating subordinates.” Introduction to the Study * of •Public Administration * 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1955, p. 392. 

3 Annual Report, 1953-54, p. 15. 

'4 Annual Report, 1954-55, p. 12. 
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L S SS ir |, y 1 l hc Madhya Pradesh Public Service Commission 
observed in 1953 that m several casts the entries made in the 
Mr»onal conndetvialdiles of she offidfer failed to give a complete picture 
if r personality, Vtry often lfae observations wett 

sketchy, casual and indifferent ard they bor<> little evidence of a dose 
study y alid proper estimation cf the work of the officer reported 
upon. #2 The othrr Commissions have likewise commented on tbc- 
an d careless way in which the reports are written, making it 
difficult for the Commissions to assess the competence of the officer 
reported upon — much less to asstss their relative merits. Some reports* 
Contain such imerral contradictions as to make them highly suspect* 
Another defect ii reporting referred to by the Commissions is that m 
a large number »f cases adverse remarks are n< t communicated to 
the officers com erned as required under the rules. 


Need fc r Attaching More Respcnsibility to Reporting 

It is clear tha if reports are to be of any use in making promo- 
tions, considerable improvement needs to be introduced in the present 
reporting system followed in India. In addition to the adoption of 
suitable annual reporing forms and the provision for some training, 
in the art of evaluating subordinates as suggested earlier, improvment 
in tw » other respects will have to be efTec td in the reporting system. 
In th.* iirst place moic responsibility should be attached to the task 
of reporting than what is done at present. In the cases of reporting 
officers who do not show proper care in wrring reports regularly or 
who base their judgements on personal, communal cr regional consid- 
erations, Government should take proper disciplinary action against 
such reporting officers which may seive as a check on other reporting 
officers. In the second place, the reviewing officers should scrutinise 
the reports more carefully and bring to u n xice of the reporting 
officers any defect m the reports for necess / correction. 1 2 * 4 


1 Annual R*.poit % I95VS4, p 44 

2 Annual Report, 1°53, p 27. 

V One Commission referred to the following example of contradictory reports: 

(0 Has worked hard talks a great deal and works less/’ (2) 

• Stiaight and honest but unreliable and an adept in bringing his 

super* into disrepute/* (3) "Deserves promotion idle no 

control over hi* range warned ” “Maintains discipline 

ha no control over his subordinates. * 

4 A Similar suggestion has been made b> the recent ^ertral Pay Commission. 
The Commission ob'ierves "The picsent arra: ^ment of the immediate 
superior writing a confidents* report may continue, but the next higher 
officer should be required to exeicise a positive and independent judgment 
on the remark or Jthe reporting officer, and should clearly express hts 
agreement or disagreement with the remarks particulaily, if they are 
adverse/* Digest of the Report , Induji Journal of Public Administration , 
Vol. VI, No. 1, 1960. p. 86. 
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Positive Approach of the Reporting System 

The reporting system in Ipdia is characterised by an excessively 
negative approach. Once adverse remarks ate made by a reporting 
officer, it is considered that it seals the fate of the reportee. The 
reporter and reportee then belong to opposite camps, gach trying 
to justify himself. It is no doubt true that an efficiency reporting 
device in one form or the other is necessary for a sound system of 
personnel administration. But an over-emphasis on its negative role 
would dampen the enthusiasm of the employees and stifle their 
progress. The reporting system can also be used for a positive purpose 
— to help employees in improving their performance or to make 
their better placements. Our point of view is admirably expressed by 
by Prof. Leonard D. White when he observes: “The emphasis upon the 
efficiency record as the automatic and unerring hand of fate — “the 
moving finger writes and having writ , moves on — " is unwholesome 
and unnecessary. A new emphasis in which the objective is to aid the 
employee by calling attention to his weak points , if any , and to 
facilitate vocational counseling and career possibilities , rather than to 
concentrate on the negative and policing elements characteristic of 
earlier practice , might go far to make efficiency rating a greater assets 
to the public service. 

Need to Introduce an Objective Element in Promotion 

We discussed in the preceding pages the chief aspects of the 
reporting system in India as the aifidential annual reports constitute 
the only basis on which the Public Service Commisions give 
advice on promotions. Some State CommisionT notably in Bihar 
and West Bengal interview some candidates to supplement their asses- 
sment on the basis of confidential annual reports. The Union Commi- 
sion conducts limited promotional competitions consisting of written 
examination and interview for promotion to grade III (Assistant 
Superintendents) of the Central Secretariat Service, and also interviews 
candidates belonging to the State Administrative and Police Scryices 
recommended for promotion to the Indian Administrative Service and 
the Indian Police Service. With these exceptions, the Public 
Service Commissions examine promotion cases solely on the basis 
of the confidential annual reports on the candidates concerned. 
We may cite here a case which illustrates how these reports almost 
entirely determine the judgements of the Commissions. -A certain 
subordinate officer was reported by his superior officer as being ‘com- 
munal*. The Commission’s advice on the case was that the officer 
concerned should be dismissed from service. The Government did 
•not accept tt : advice of the Commission and transferred the officer 
to another district. In the other district, the superior officer, after 
two years, did not find any communal bias in. thp subordinate officer 


1 Introduction to the Study of Public Administration , op. cit. t p. 393, 
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finding his wjrk upto the standard* recommended him 
or ' promotion. When Government referred the same case to 
be Commission, the latter advised the officer's promotion. If the 
Commissions rely only pn the confidential reports, one may be temp* 
ed to conclude that promotions are wholly dependent upon the judg- 
nents based on the subjective standards, preferences and prejudices 
E>f the reporting officers. 

* • 

We discussed above the defects of the reporting system in India 
lift how h makes it difficult to assess the c >mpe ence of the officers 
eported upon. It is, therefore, necessary thit som^ objective element 
>e introduced by the Public Service Commissions in India in th; 
promotion process if promotions are to be made on the basis of me r 
)ne way in which th»s can be don 2 is throigh comp titive examina- 
tions Limped competitions which are held in the Uired Kingdom 
for serving candidates between the ages of 21 and 28 yea-s or the 
; service — wide promrional examinations conducted by the U S Civil 
Service Commission 1 have not receiv'd much consideration m India. 
The use of such competitive examination* for prom Vi m give oppo-tu- 
nities to the young officers who possess capacity for advancement. 
Secondly, such competitions remove anv ground for si*picion that 
promotions depend upon personal considerations. I* i> thus desirable 
to introduce in India limited competitive examination* designed to 


In the Un ted States the promotional score is d-term ned on the basis of 

(1) the quant ty and quality ot p^rt nent experience educ ition and train ng 

(2) the results ot appropriate aptitude* and skills tc^t* 3 superv sory 
cviluation on the basis ol dhwiinwy icpoits, and 4 } group ord internets 
These te'.ts are conducted and the hml promotion'll sco**e deurm ned unJ*r- 
the supervision of the Civil Service Comm ssion in the eas of scivi c vide 
promotions, m the case of p-omotionv rest-K to 1 de martin it or 
agency, it is done by Departmental Promotion Boa. InCmiJi wh n 
promot on> are to be mid*. bv selection w th n the dc irlnunt the depart- 
ment sets up a Rating Board ot three menbers out 01 u l^m one i* nomi- 
nated by the Civil Service Comm ssion The Riti ig Boi r d eximn s cindi- 
dates applications periodical cfficieic} rating lorn s md social ic^orts. 
The Board then interviews fi r st tlv* supervisors and Iate% the wandidat's, 
and prepares rating list on a maximum oi 1000 marks according to the 
tollowing scheme 


Maximum Marks . 

1 Efficiency m the present job (on the basis 300 

of periodical effi-ien-y rating) 

2 Suitability for the higher post (on the basis 500 

of special reports made by the superv^or for 

the post concerned and interviev s y the Rat- 
ing Board). 

3 Seniority (mancs # ar<* awarded by the Civil 200 

Service Commission). • 

Total 1000 
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provide opportunities to young officers in Class II and Class III 
Services to enter any of the Class I and Class II Services to which 
there is direct recruitment by open competitive examinations. In the 
case of limited competition? for Central • or all-India Services, 
the examination may be open not only to Central Government emplo- 
yees but also to State Government employees and those working under 
Public Corporations and other undertakings in the public sector. The 
examination for such limited competitions “should not be of the aca* 
demic type but such as would test intelligence, power of observation, 
analysis, and judgment, and knowledge and understanding of public 
affairs, etc.— in short, the kind of abilities that are required in the 
higher services.” 1 For promotions to grades in which specialised 
knowledge is necessary it would be useful to introduce qualifying 
examinations designed to test the working abilities of the candidates. 
In the case of other promotions, the Public Service Commissions, like 
the practice followed in the United States and Canada, should inter- 
view the candidates eligible for promotion. In assessing the candi- 
dates’ suitability for promotion it may be suggested that the Public 
Service Commissions should give equal weightage to (1) the candidat- 
es, performance in departmental examinations and interviews, and (2> 
confidential reports on them. 

Need to Provide for Appeals in Promotion Cases 

One of the requirements of a sound promotion system is that 
it should be accepted as just by t-u employees. A promotion system 
based on personal and political favouratism would have a detrimen- 
tal effect on the morale of the employees. It ^therefore, necsssary 
that aggrieved employees must be afforded an opportunity to make 
appeals to an independent authority. “It is important to the health 
®f the system,” as Gladden observes, “for an officer who feels that he 

has a grievance to be able to get off his chest, as it were Securing 

that justice is done both to the individual civil servant and to the 
Service as a whole is of cx'reme importance and a matter to which 
much more consideration needs to be givin.” 2 The provision for 
appeals against non-promotion is a common feature of the civil 
services of Britain, U.S.A., Canada and Australia. In Britain such 


Vide the Digest of Report of the Second Pay Commission in the Indian 
Journal of Public Administration, Vol. VI, No. I, 19t0, p. 86. 

Gladden, op. cit., pp. 106-107. Another important condition for making 
•f^ s * en ] acceptable to the employees is the association of 
Whitley Councils in determining the conditions of service of the employees 

nna^n'^mJn 1 ? thlf«iJ^ Ind TK simila J. bodies have been set up at the Centre 
wnmTv rnri!Lfi « !?<• a T 5? s £ b °£ ies > however, Jiave no resemblance to 
wrymuch MiSted* 1 ** ° f * h * the sco P^ of their effective power being 
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appeals can be made to the Head of the Department ; in the U.S , 
to the Civil Service Commission or the Departmental Promotion 
Committee as the case may be; in Canada, to the Civil Service Com* 
mission ; and in Australia, to the Promotion Appeals Committee of 
the State concerned (the Chairman of which is appointed b\ the 
Public Sei*Vicc Board). Some such appeal system needs to be intro- 
duced in India. Since appeals against disciplinary punishment* are 
referred to the Public Service Commission,, it may be piop^r to i cfer 
promotion appeals alo o to them It needs 10 be empha-uzed here 
that an effective promotion appeal system wnatever machinery may 
be adopted, pre-supposes a provision for ad, juate protection to the 
appellants against any subsequent discrumni* >ry action 

(B) DISCIPLINARY CASES A v J APPEALS 

Employment in the public service is i privilege, r >t a r,ght. 
There ate many things a public servant ca u it do whicn a s f omis- 
sible a, lights for a private citizen ‘ K ** meumben upo i every 
employee to bear in mind that the service ot r ne paolic is an honour- 
able calling and that beyond observing certain piohibitions imposed 
upon him by virtue of his choice of oo-umtioo as a Go Cninent 
employee, he has an obligation so to conduct himself n his p'-n^te 
as well as his public all urs as to bring c r cdit upon the s_ivi s. as a 
whole ” Every public service, by virtue oi its unique positio 1 a<an 
occupation, has certain estab''shcd codes of to iduet and standards of 
efficiency which must be observed by the cm, >ovees if govtmental 
administration is to be effective. One o requirement* tor the 
efficient management of the business Oi Govt nment is that olfeitCs 
against established rules of conduct failure to aiea ure up to reason- 
able standards of performance on the job and o er dehciencies of 
the employees which call into question their suitability for continued 
employment be dealt with firmly and cq ntablj Some of these 
offences are (1) criminal, dishonest, immoral or notoriously dis- 
graceful conduct. (2) inefficiency, (1) negligence or carelessness in 
the discharge of duties, (4) wilful disobedience or disregard of any 
lawful order made or given by a person hiving authority to give 
such ordets, (S) participating in any strike aga.nst Government 
(6) participating in or associating with any political movement or 
party, (7) receiving emoluments from sources ot*' t than Government 


1 Organisation and policy Manual, U S Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, DC, Section B 3-12 p. 1. One of the best statements of the chief 
duties and obligations of public servants is contained m the Report of the 
Board [of Enquiry, appointed by the Prime Minister to investigate certain 
statements a Seeling Civil Servants, H.M.SO, London, Cmd. 3038, 
paragraphs 53-59. 
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on personal or political grounds would not only affect their morale 
adversely but would also affect their stability and continuity. The 
guarantee that these important actions against the civil servants would 
be taken strictlv on merits is, theoretically, secured by artjele 311 
as also by providing for their independent examination by the Public 
Service Commissions. 

Procedure Followed in Minor Disciplinary Actions 

In the central and all-India Services, minor disciplinary actions 
of censure, withholding of increments or promotion or recovery from 
pay of any pecuniary loss caused to Government by negligence or 
breach of orders are taken according to the following procedure. First 
the government servant concerned is informed in writing of the pro- 
posal to take action against him and the allegations on which it is 
proposed to be taken and is given an oppor unity to make any re- 
presentation if he dt sires Such representation is taken into con- 
sideration by the disciplinary authority. The statement of pr( posed 
punishment with its supporting allegations is then sent to the Public 
Service Commission when consultation with it is necessary. The advice 
of the Commission is regarded as part of the proceedings. The 
record of proceedings in such cases includes (1) a copy of the intima- 
tion to the government servant cT the proposal to take action against 
him, (2) a copy of the statement of allegations communicated to him, 
(3) the government servant's representation, iP^liny, (4) the advice 
of the Public Service Commission, if any, and (5) the orders on the 
case together with the reasons therefor. 

Though the procedure described above is followed for minor 
penalties in State Services, it was pointed out earlier that in the 
States minor penalties are not referred to Public Service Commissions. 
Insofar as these punishments affect the record of service of the 
officers of S*a 4 e Servic s and thrir promotion opportunities, it is argu- 
able that in fairness to the persons subjected to disciplinary actions, 
these minor penalties should also be examined by the Commissions. 
In the central and all-India Services minor penalties with the excep- 
tion of suspension arc referred to the Union Commission. As an 
instance of h w the power to impose even minor penalties can be 
misused, a foimer Chairman of a State Public Sctvice Commission 
points out: “In one S ate, a Conservator of Forests was placed 
under suspension on flimsy grounds and remained under sus- 
pension for about three years before he was honourably re-instated 
on the advice of the Commission.” 1 The Bombay Public Service Com- 
mission reported in 1952 cases of some officers in the Revenue, Forest 
and Police Departments who had been under suspension for periods 


1 See Appendix Infra. 
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ranging from one to four years . 1 The Commission, in fferticular, drew, 
attention to the case of an officer of the Revenue Department who 
was placed under suspension for over two years. After the Depart- 
mental Enquiry was held, the Divisional Commissioner issued orders 
reinstating him but withholding his increments for a period of two years* 
An appeal submitted by the officer to Government was referred to the 
Comraissioh which came to the conclusion that thi suspension of the 
officer was entirely unjustified. The Comm ssion pointed out to 
Government tha f 6 it would have sufficed to transfer the officer since 
the investigation of the charges against him would not have been 
prejudiced if he had been continued on duty elsewhere" and suggest- 
ed that “the order of su pension should not be passed as a matur of 
course, as it were, but should be restne'ed to cases of gross dishone- 
sty or of serious m»sconduct where the continuance of the officer 
on duty in anv capacity would be harmful ” 2 As such cises continue 
to occur, the Chairman of a State Commission quoted above suggests 
that “it would be d sirable if high officers (District Officers and above) 
arc not placed under suspension without prior consultation with the 
Commission ” 3 In the cas: of officers below the D strict Officer, it 
would oe better to adopt the practice of transferring them instead of 
their suspension in disciplinary cases unless their continuance on 
duty would be cleany harmful, and in the case of higher officers (the 
District officers and above), to consul the Public Service Commission 
before they are suspended from service If one of the important 
functions of the Commissions is to afford legitimate pro'ec nn to 
the civil servants, not only the sjspension cases particularly of higher 
officers should be referred to the Commissions both at the Ceil re and 
in the S'a es buto’her minor p„nal les should also be refined to the 
Commissions as is the prac i^e a' the Cen f re. 

Procedure in Major Penalties 

Theproceduie for imposing major penalties of reduction in 
rank, compulsory retirement, removal and dismiss il is based on the 
protective provision contained in clause (2) ot aroclc 31 1 of the Con- 
stitution . No order imposing any of these penalties can be passed 
except after an enquiry has been held, giving “reasonable opportunity” 
to the accused ofiictr and afier the Pub'ic Service Commission has been 
consulted where consulauon with it is necessary. The disciplinary 
authority first frames charges against the accused officer Such charges 
together with their supporting allegations arc communicated to him 
in writing and he is required to submit with in a period of 10 to 13 days 
a written statement of his defence and also to state whether he desires 


1 Annual Report , 1951-52, ft 8. 

2 lbid. t pp. 8-9. 

3 See Appendix *D\ Infra. 
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to be heard in'person. In preparing his defence, the accused officer 
is entitled to inspect and take extracts from official records. When 
the accused officer submits a written statement of his defence or if no 

such statement is received from him within the stipulated period, the 

disciplinary authority proceeds to enquire into the charges or appoints a 
Board of Enquiry for the purpose. The enquiring authority, 
in the course of inquiry, considers the relevant documentary evidence 
and also takes oral evidence. The accused officer is entitled 
to cross-examine witnesses examined in support of the charges 
and to give evidence in person. The record of the enquiry encludes 
(j) the charges framed against the accused officer together with a stat- 
ment of supporting allegations furnished to him, (ii) his written state- 
ment of defence, if any, liii) the oral evidence taken in the course 
of ihe enquiry, (iv) the documentary evidence considered in the course 
of the enquiry, and (v) a report setting out the findings on each of the 
charges and the reasons therefore. After the enquiry is over, the accused 
officer is given a notice of the disciplinary action proposed to be taken 
against him together with a copy of the report of the enquiring authori- 
ty and is given a further opportunity to make his representation. The 
disciplinary authority then sends the entire case to the Public Service 
Commission when consultation with it is necessary. The records sent 
to the Commission consi t of (i) records of the enquiry, fii) a copy of 
the notice given to the accused officer, and (iii) a copy of the repre- 
sentation made in response to such notice, if any. 1 On the basis of 
ihese records, the Commissions examine the cases and give advice to 
the governments, which, in most cases, is accepted. 

The Case of Shri H.M. Patel 


In ordeT to illustrate how the Commissions deal with the dis- 
ciplinary cases, some examples of such cases may be given here. (1) 
The Life Insurance Corporation purchased in June and September 
1957 a large number of shares of companies controlled by Shri Mun- 
dhra on the advice of Shri H.M. Patel, Principal Finance Sec- 
retary to the Government of India. The transactions involved an 
amount of one crore and tweniy-five lacs of rupees. In December 
1957 some Members of Parliament criticised strongly the manner and 
propriety of these deals and demanded an enquiry into them. There- 
upon the Government of India appointed a one-man Commission of 
Enquiry with Justice M.C. Chagla. The Commission examined a 
number of witnessess including the Finance Minister, the Principal 
Fmance Secretary, and the Chairman of the L I.C. (Shri G.R. Kamat, 
I.C.S.) and submitted its report to the Government in February 1958. 


1 ?// S Class 'f c A a ^ Contrbl and Appeal) Mules. 1957, 

i? l5 V pil 2 e S nd i ppeal) *955, tod ihe State Services 

(Classification, Control and Appeal) Rules for various States. * 
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dn the basis of the findings of the Commission of Enquiry, the 
Government framed the following charges against Shri H.M. patel : — 

1. That Sbri H.M. Patel abused his authority as Principal 
Finance Secretary in causing the Chairman and Managing 
Director of the L.I.C. to enter into a transaction with Shri 
Mundhra for the purchase of a large number of shares by 
the L.I.C. 

2. That he was negligent as he failed to give a clear indication 
as to the prices to be paid and thereby caused loss to the 
L.I.C. 

3. That in September 1957 he absued his authority by instruct- 
ing the Chairman of the L.I.C. to purchase more shares 
of Jessop & Company, Ltd. and Richardson aDd Crudders, 
Ltd. 

4. That he abused his authority in April 1957 while functioning 
as Chairman of the L.l C. in addition to functioning as the 
Principal Finance Secretary to the Government of India by 
instructing the Managing Director, without prior consultation 
with the Investment Committee, to purchase some shares 
directly through Shri Mundhra instead of through brokers. 

Shri Patel submitted his written statement of defence against the 
above-mentioned charges. Thereafter a Board of Enquiry was ap- 
pointed in May 1958, consisting of Justice Vivian Bose, Judge of the 
Supreme Court as Chairman, and Shri Sukumar Sen, I. C. S., Chief 
Election Commissioner and Shri W.R.S. Sathianadhan, I.C.S., Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Madras, as members to enquire into 
the charges The Board of Enquiry in its report submitted to Govern- 
ment m September 1958 came to the conclus^n that charges (3) and 
(4) were not proved but charges (1) and (2) we<e proved. The Govern- 
ment after considering the report of the Board of Enquiry provisionally 
proposed the penalty of removal on Shri Pa el. Shri Fatel was given 
another opportunity to show cause why the proposed penalty should 
not be imposed on him All these records were then sent to the 
Union Commission for its advice. 

The basic question in Shri Patel’s case was whether he acted on 
his or on the authority of the Minister in charge of the Department. 
The Union Commission based its advice on ’he usage followed in the 
Finance Department. The Finance Depaiiment did not follow the 
practice of reducing to writing the directions of the Minister to his 
Secretary. The Union Commi."ion pointed out that, “while it might 
be desirable that important decisions and directions (by the Minister) 
should ordinarily be , reduced to writing, the actual procedure will 
generally remain a matter of mutual adjustment between a Minister 
and his Secretary. In any event, the propriety of Shri Patel's conduct 
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in this case will have to be judged on the basis of the current usage 
in this regard.*' The Commission further observed that “the subse- 
quent conduct of the Minister does not indicate that, at any stage he 
felt that he had not been adequately informed regarding the deal,” 
and concluded that ‘*no blame attaches to Shn Patel with regard to 
the matters referred to m charges I and II and they consider that, 
taking mtd account all ihe circums ances of the case, he should be 
exonerated of the charges against him.” 1 The Government accepted 
the advice of the Commission. 

A Case in Rajasthan 

f 2) In 1952 the Government of Raiasthan referred a disci- 
plinary case against an oificia mg Deputy Commissioner to the Rajas- 
than Public Service Commission The charge levelled against ihe 
officer was that he lndescnminaUly issued certificates to Pakistan 
Muslims for perman.n' settlemen in Marwar and certificates for 
repeated journey permits in violation of ihe ruks and regulations on 
the subject and that in doing so ho was actuated by communal motives. 
The Commission held the view that the accused officer issued ‘no objec- 
tion' certificates without msis ing on the applieants' attaching attested 
photogr iphs which was obligatory under the instructions. In the 
absence of such phonographs it was easy for persons other than those 
for whom the ‘no obtection certifieates were meant, to return to India 
on ihe streng h of the certificates There was thus no means of veri- 
fying whether unau horistd persons did not actually so return. Second- 
ly, the Commission found that the ccused officer did not make any 
effort to verify from the police the ‘bona fides’ or the character and 
antecedents of the persons in whose favour he^fssu.d certificates. 
This indicated, according to ihe Commission, tha f the accused officer 
was anxious to avoid an independent enquiry and report by the 
Police. It was further not clear what actual steps he took to satisfy 
himself of the correct facts and what agency he utilized for the pur- 
pose The Commission was, ther fore, of the opinion that the accused 
officer wilfully neglected the correct procedure in the matter and 
that in doing so he was actuated by communal motives The Com- 
mission recommended theiemoval of the accused officer after giving 
him a reasonable opportum y of showing cause against the action 
proposed to be taken against him The Government, however, dis- 
agreed with the view of the Commission and pointed out that the 
accused officer had committed errors in the matter of issuing ‘no objec- 
tion' certificates but that they were not committed wilfully or with 


1 Commission's Letter No. F 3-2-59-S A dated 38th. April 1959, to the 
Government of India as quoted in N.C. Roy's The Civil Service in India, 
Calcutta, 1960, Appendix. 
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civil intention. The Government, therefore, felt that the charge that the 
officer was actuated by communal motives was not established against 
him and that it would not be advisable ia the circumstances to 
remove the officer from service. 1 

The Basis jot Judgment by the Commissions : 

The Public Service Commissions, in dealing with disciplinary 
eases, arrive at their conclusions on the basis of an examination of 
the facts as revealed through the various records and documents sent 
to them and by applying the principle of natural justice. It is possi- 
ble to argue that, in some complex cases, a mere eximiaat'on of 
paper and documentary evidence may not give a completely realistic 
picture. In some disciplinary cases there may be involved complex 
factors of relationship, personal prejudices and manipulation with 
the result that the real situation may not be depicted through the 
various papers sent to the Public Service Commissions, It may well 
be that certain points in a disciplinary case can be clarified if the 
Commissions are afforded an opportunity to hear the case personally 
from the accused officer and the officer making charges against him. 
Sue!' a practice was followed by the Federal Public Service Commis- 
sion. In some cases it may also be useful for a representative of the 
Commission to informally visit the department to gain a knowledge 
of the real situation. Informal discussions with the superior officers, 
colleagues and subordinates of the accused officer can give a mush 
more realistic understanding of some complex disciplinary cases than 
what is normally possible through a mere perusal of documents. 

General Defects in Disciplinary Cases 

Two defects are generally noticed by the Public Service Commis- 
sions in regard to the disciplinary cases which involve considerable 
time of the Commissions. Firstly, in a large number of disciplinary 
cases, especially in the States, correct procedure is not followed in 
conducting the departmental proceedings. Some of the irregularities 
committed by the Departments are non-compliance with the pres- 
cribed formalities required under clause (2) of article 311 of the Con- 
stitution and the procedure laid dowa in the Classification, Control 
and Appeal Rules framed by the respective governments, and the 
failure to write a regular report containing a proper assessment of the 
evidence on either side and proper findings on the charges. The situa- 
tion in this respect has, however, improved during recent years follow- 
ing the rulings given by the various High Courts and the Supreme 
Court in a number of disciplinary cases involving major penalties and 
the strong objections taken by the Public Service Commissions against 


1. Annual Report, Rajasthan Public Service Commission, 19SI-52p. 10 
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such irregularities. Secondly, the departments sometimes take a long 
time to complete the departmental proceedings. In some extreme cases 
the departments take time ranging from 1 to 3 years for completing 
the departmen ll proceedings. In a large number of cases it is pos- 
sible for the cnquiiing otficcr to expedite the enquires with a con- 
sciousness ot the importance of disciplinary cases to the affected 
officers. 

When the disciplinary ciscs arc referred to tne Commission, iS 
many cases they are not accompanied by all the necessary papers. 
Every year the CotniM^ions report numerous cases in which there is 
a long gap bawe^n t^v date of the first receipt n f the case by the 
Comn.isMcn anc 1 1 / date » f the receipt of complete papers and full 
information. In some c* when the Commission* recommend major 
penalties (and /'hen i' *v arr accepted by the p nornments), consi- 
derable tin*. tu. c to ! . I’ow. d tor the accused officers being given an 
opportuni > to S' -w r.uv Ici rtich 311 (2) cf the Constitution . 
Commenting on d l iru jul an. s c vnmiUed by the departments and 
the avoidab.e dclav m t f, i disposal of disciplinary cases, the Union 
Cr omission poin'ul ou f tJi *t “Disciplnaiy cases aie often received 
by the Comnusskn m u n incomplete form. I'ropjr consideration of a 
disciplinary case cap b~gm onl , .»f(er all relevant p pers and informa- 
tion have b„*rn receiv % i .. .,\r % real impr ?»cne v it m the duration of 
these cases would n *v po dbhunlcs* departmental enqumes are 
conducteJ by the ficiaU of povernrne t more efficiently and m 
accordance with the pr*.<a r il^'* formalities.** 1 As a resu’t of such 
con plaints made by PuNic Sen ice C »mmiv>ions. the Un on and State 
Governments have issued instructions to tnew respective Ministries 
and Departments ta observe the necessary formalities and complete 
the disciplinary prrc::dm*s a- ' \pcdniouslv us possible. But ;nspit 3 
of these instructions, ciscj of delay and non-comoli mce wi.h the 
cori'titutjVmJ provs o.i and executive rules in disciplinary cases 
continue to occur it word J appcir th \t , a’thou’h some improvment 
in this respect is noticeable, no real improvement is possible unless 
the officers become conscious of the importance of expeditious dis- 
posal of disciplinary cases. The Home Affairs Ministry hss rightly 
suggested in this connection that improvement in disposing of discip- 
linary cases can be effected if “(a) it is impressed upon all concerned 
that both public interest as well as humanitarian considerations 
demand that no avoidable delay should occur in the disposal of 
disciplinary cases ; and (b) any failure to give such cases due priority 
is itself regarded as a dereliction of duty and suitably dealt with.** 2 


1. 

2 . 


Annual Report, 1952-53, p. 13. 

Ho? 1 * Affairs Ministry Memorandum >lo. 39/40/52-Ests., (felted 4th 
Oct. 1952, to all Ministries of the Government of India. 
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Disciplinary Control in the U. S., U. K., Canada and Australia 

The general principle underlying disciplinary control is that if it 
is to be effective it must be firmly, promptly and consistently exercised. 
It has now come to be widely recogflised that for effective disciplinary 
control, the certainty of punishment for a breach of duty is more 
important than the severity of punishment. Since in a Department 
the heacf has the responsibility for its efficient working, it is necessary 
that driginal disciplinary authority should be vested in him. This 
practice is followed in practically all countries. In Britain, disciplinary 
powers are exercised by supervising officers. Appeals against disciplinary 
punishments can be made to the head of the Department. Thro ugh , 
out the United States with the exception of a few States, the head of 
the department has the responsibility for all disciplinary actions. In 
the federal civil service, removals are governed by Lloyd- La 
Follette Act of 1915, under which the affected civil servant is given 
an opportunity to present his case. For removing an employee the 
Agency or Bureau head has to file written charges with the Civil Service 
Commission. The Civil Service Commission also investigates any 
case involving demotion, suspension, re-assignment or removal if the 
affected employee establishes a prima facie case that (1) the prescribed 
pioiuiurc has not been followed, or (2j the disciplinary penalty was 
based on polilical grounds or resulted from discrimination because of 
race or religion. Within each Department there is provision for 
appeals against disciplinary actions. Such appeals are heard by the 
departmental apeals bodies usualy consis'ing of three persons (one is 
nominated by the head of the departmen* and the others arc elected 
by the employees!. Further appeals can be made to the Civil Service 
Commission on either of the above two grounds. In Canada, the 
departmental head has the power to impose minor disciplinary 
punishments. For punishments involving suspension, demotion or 
dismissal, employees are given full opportunity to present their side 
of the case to a senior officer of the departffi..- it nominated by the 
deputy head and sometimes the Civil Service Commission is asked to 
help in investigating such cases. The Civil Service Commission is not 
associated in deciding any disciplinary case except in cases of suspen- 
sion made by the Deputy Minister. In such cases it is obligatory for 
the Deputy Minister to report in writing to the Commission which 
may lift the suspension and restore pay if it thinks the suspension 
unjust or too severe. Appeals against disciplinary punishments are 
made to the head of the Department. Similarly in Australia, disci- 
plinary authority is vested in the heads of Departments, but in the case 
of more serious offences they must be refem J to the Public Service 
Board. If the offence is a minor one, — a caution, reprimand or a fine 
upto five shillings may be imposed by the chief officer without right 
to appeal. When the offence is n.~>re serious, the affected employee 
is charged formally and the chief officer, after considering the circums- 
tances and the defence* of the employee, may, subject to appeal, fine 
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him upto five pounds, reduce his salary, reduce him to a lower division, 
class or position, transfer him to another positiop or place or 
recommend to the Public Service 'Board his dismissal from service. 
The affected officer has a right of appeal to an Appeal Boanl agamst 
the above-mentioned disciplinary ‘punishments. An Appeal Board » 
constituted for each of the Departments, consisting of a Chairman 
qualified as a Stipendiary or Police Magistrate, a representative of the 
Department concerned and an elected representative of the officers of 
the Division. The Appeal Board may confirm, annul or vary the 
p un i shm ent imposed but it cannot dismiss an officer. Decisions on 
dismissals rest only with the Public Service Board. 


(C) THE APPEAL SYSTEM IN INDIA 

In India, the government servants have a right of appeal to the 
appellate authority against an order imposing any disciplinary penalty 
or an order which denies or varies to their disadvantage their condi- 
tions of service, pay, allowances or pensions. They are also entitled 
to submit memorials or petitions against any such orders to govern- 
ment. The Union and S'ate Governments, before they issue an order 
on an appeal against an order imposing any disciplinary penalty made 
by a subordinate authority or when they propose to over-rule or 
modify, after consideration of any memorials or petition, any order 
imposing any disciplinay penalty, have to consult the Public Service 
Commissions. The appeals which lie to the authorities subordinate 
to government (for instancy appeals made to the Divisional Com- 
missioner against orders of the Collector or to the Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police against orders of the District Superintendent 
of Police) are not referred to the Commissioner It is only when the 
appeals lie to government or in cases of memorials or petitions to 
government in which government proposes to modify the original 
penalty that the Commissions are consul* t d. If government proposes 
to reject any appeal, petition or memorial, it is not necessary to 
consult the Commissions . 2 


1 

2 


See Information on the Commonwealth Public Service for the Arbitration 
Court , Mimeographed, Public Service Board ot Australia, Canbeira. 


For example, an officer dismissed from service by an original order of 
government passed after consultation with the Commission, submits an 
appeal, memoual or petition to government against that order. Consultation 
with the Commission would not be necessary if government proposes 
to reject it. But if government proposes, on re-consideration, to 
modify the original order of dismissal into that of reduction to a lower 
post, consultation with the Commission is necessary. Seethe Limitations 
^SS l l{ ations , °* the Pu hlic Service Commissions of Bombay 
l 1 . 9 * 1 )- U.P. W>54), , Raj ^ an < 1951) ' West Bengal (1955), M.P. (1957), 
Madras (1950), Kerala (1957), Orissa (1950) and the U.P.S.C. (Exemption, 
from Consulaiion) Regulations, 1958. 1 
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Documentary Evidence as Inadequate Basis of Judgment 

In dealing with appeals the Commissions arrive at their con- 
clusions on the basis of the record of disciplinary proceedincs 
of the officers concerned and their record of service. As in the 
case of disciplinary cases, they examine whether the punishment award- 
ed is in «the interest of justice to the officers and efficiency of the 
public Service. Here again the criticism made earlier in regard to the 
.materials on which the Commissions base their judgments in disci- 
plinary cases, holds good. 

In concluding the discussion on the system of appeals in India 
two things may be particularly noted here. Firstly, the government 
departments refer appeal cases to the Commissions after inordinate 
delay. Many times, as in the case of disciplinary cases, all the records 
relating to appeal cases are not sent to the Commissions. Further in 
a number of cases the Government Departments take unduly long time 
in implementing the recommendations of ihe Commissions. Some 
Commissions have reported cases in which the appellants were in- 
formed of the orders of Government as much as a year after the 
Commissions had sent their recommendations. In dealing with 
appeals there is thus a need for expeditions disposal of such cases. 
In the second place, the appellants should be given protection against 
any subsequent discriminatory action if the appeal system is to be of 
any use. The Commissions uphold appeals in a number of cases, 
and when the appellants are reinstated in service they are fre- 
quently subjected to discriminatory treatment. This, however, is a 
sphere in which it is the Governments and not the Commissions which 
have to bring about improvements. 

Need to Improve Personnel Management as Part of the Effort to 
Improve Discipline 

There are three features common to the public services of most 
countries with respect to disciplinary con'rol. Ihe first is that the 
initiative to propose disciplinary actions is lodged in the operating 
departments. Secondly, in case of more serious offences the 
affected officers are given full opportunity to defend themselves. And 
thirdly, the public servants have a right to appeal to a superior officer. 
Civil Service Commission or Appeal Board. The latter two provisions 
constitute the formal safeguards which the modern public service has 
developed against unfair or arbitrary disciplinary punishments. The 
real safeguard, however, lies in the integrity of public servants them- 
selves. The formal protective safeguards would be of little avail in 
a public service characterised by favouratism and discrimination for 
reasons other than the efficiency of the public service. Prof. Leo- 
nard D. White sums up this position well when he says : “Orderly 
procedure in cases of. formal disciplinary action — is a minimum re- 
quirement. Protection against removal or discrimination for reasons 
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other than the good of the service— specifically for reasons of politics, 
favouratism, race and religion is an essential dement in any jurisdic- 
tion . From one point of view elaborate safeguards against re- 

movals seem to be consonant with the purposes of the merit system : 
but they may in the end convince the public tnat the merit system is 
brought at too great a price In the balance of interes s, it is probable 
that we should avoid independent review of disciplinary action by 
courts ; that review and decision by a Civil Service Commission or a 
Board of Appeal should be exceptional and available only for unusual, 
cases and serious penalties , and that much greater emphasis should be 
laid on better agency personnel work” 1 

Need tor a Dynamic and Imaginative Approach 

To conclude, the promotion, disciplinary control and appeals 
system m India combines the responsibility and au'honty of the 
operating departments with j check on such au honty by the Public 
Service Commissions. Generally the Commissions endeavour to 
protect the public servants against unfair actions by the executive 
governments. However, the Commissions can realise this purple 
better bv improving upon the basis on which they make recommenda- 
tions. Tne decision-making process of the Public Service Commissions 
appears to be formalistic and bureaucratic What is needed is a 
dynamic and a sciemific approach in arriving at decisions if the Com- 
missions are to function effectively as watch-dogs on the executive 
departments of GoVwrnm..n\ 


1 Introduction to the Study of Public Administration Jp. tit., p. 401, emphasis 
ours* * 



CHAPTER VJ 

RELATION BETWEEN THE COMMISSIONS 
AND GOVERNMENTS 

In carrying out their functions as discussed in the previous 
chapters, the Public Service Commissions in India face various pro- 
blems vis-a-vis the executive governments. Historically patronage has 
been a privilege of governments. Although the sphere of patronage 
is now limited following the progress in establishing constitutional and 
democratic governments, it exists in different degrees in various 
countries. The only exception to this is Britain where under the 
pressure of strong parliamentary and public opinion, patronage has 
been substantially eliminated. In India the general trend in this 
respect is that the governments make attempts to retain their hold on 
patronage and increase its area wherever possible while the Public 
Service Commissions generally try to uphold the principle of merit and 
act *» a check on the patronage of governments. In general terms it 
may be said that the Indian scene reveals a combination of patronage 
and merit in the public service characteristic of many transitional 
societies of Asia. In what follows it is proposed to discuss the consti- 
tutional and operative position of Public Service Commissions, the 
ways in which the political executive attempts to retain its hold on 
patronage and the other problems which the Commissions face in their 
relation with governments. 

Advisory Nature of the Commissions’ Functions 

Under the Constitution , the functions performed by the Public 
Service Commissions are of an advisory nature. Even the selections 
made by them on the basis of competitive examinations are advisory, 
and nothing obliges the executive to appoint the candidates in the 
order in which they are recommended by the Commissions though 
usually in practice the highest in order of merit are appointed. 
The remaining functions of the Commissions relating to the 
methods to be followed in recruitment to government posts, the 
principles of appointments, promotions and transfers and the suit- 
ability of candidates therefore, disciplinary matters, appeals, and other 
service matters are similarly advisory. The Commissions make 
recommendations on these matters which are under their purview 
but they are not binding on the executive governments. The case 
for giving the Public Service G mmissions an advisory rather than 
an executive role ,waj put forward by Sir Samual Hoare, the then 
Secretary of State foi' India in 1935. “It was the definite view of 
the Jdint Select Committee”, he argued in the House of Commons 
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during the passage of the Government of India Act of 1935, “and 
ft is the definite Gew of my advisers Jure and in India that the Public 
Service Commissions had much better be ^advisory. Experience 
goes to show that they are likely to have more influence if they are 
ad\isoiy than if they have mandatory powers. The danger is 
that if you give them mandatory powers, you set up two Govern- 
ments in a Province and two Governments at the Centre, and there 
is eveiything to be said against a procedure of that kind. From many, 
points of view, it is much better that they should be advisory." 1 The 
Central Public Service Commission set up under the Act of 1919 was 
a’so vested with advisory functions. Both the then Secretaiy of State 
foi India and Sir Ross Barker, the first Chairman of the Central Public 
Service Commission, had expressed doubts regarding the usefulness of 
Public Service Commissions possessing only advisory functions. In 
his despatch of 9th April, 1925, the Secretary of State for India 
raised serious doubts “whether a Commission constituted on the 
limited advisor} basis proposed by the Government of India and 
ultimately adopted would command the confidence alike of the public 
and of the service to the degree which was necessary if the latter was 
to function efficiently.” 2 Sir Ross Barker, also viewed “the powers 
of the Commission to be defective” and commented that “the 
original conception of a Public Service Commission was progressively 
whittled away till little of the original idea survived.” 3 It is to be 
noted that the decision to grant advisory functions to Public Service 
Commissions was taken by the Government of India, Sir Samuel Hoare 
and the Indian Statutory Commission in disregard of the doubts and 
criticisms raised by the former Secretary of State and Sir Ross Barker 
on the basis of their experience of the working of the first Public Service 

Commission with a limited advisory role. 

# 

Constitutional Sefegiards fir Making the Commissions' Advice 
Effective 

The framers of the Indian Constitution have retained the basic 
feature of Public Service Commissions under the Act of 1935, viz., 
the advisory character of their functions. They were no doubt seized 
of the problem of the limited value of such Commissions as is evidenc- 
ed by the observations made by some members of the Constitutent 


1 Parliamentary Debates , House of Commons, Session 1934-1935, Vol. 300, 
p. 85o. 

^ Sir Barker in his Memorandum* submitted to the Indian 

Statutory Commission, Extracts From Oral Evidence, op. pit., p. 191. 

3" Ibid., p. 191. 
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Assembly. 1 However, in order to make the advisory role of the 
Commissions effective, the framers of the Constitution introduced 
some sefeguardi designed to makerthe advice given by the Commis- 
sions as binding as possible on the executive governments. This 
safeguard lies in the provision that the Commissions will report to the 
legislatures concerned all cases in which their advice was rejected 
together with memoranda by the executive governments explaining 
the reasons for rejecting the Commissions' advice. The implication 
of this provision is that unless a particular recommendation of the Com* 
missions is demonstrably against public interest, the executive govern- 
ments should not reject the advice of the Commissions. 

Judgments of Calcutta High Court and Supreme Court on whether 
it is Binding for the Governments to consult the Commissions 

A question which has a bearing on the constitutional position 
of the Commissions vis-a-vis the executive governments is whether it 
is binding on the latter to consult the former on various service ques- 
tions. Among the High Courts and the Supreme Court there have 
bc-n differences of opinion on this question. A Division Bench of 
the Calcutta High Court once held that the word ‘shall' in the phrase 
“shall be consulated" was directory and not mandatory. 2 A Division 
Bench of the Calcutta High Court in another case held that it was 
obligatory for the executive governments to consult the Commissions 
after having specified the matters in which it was not necessary to 
consult the Commission. 3 A recent rulling given by the Supreme 
Court on the question whether it is obligatory on the executive govern- 
ments to consult the Commissions on appeals sums up the position 
of the Commissions in this respect as interpreted by the Judiciary. 
The Supreme Court observed : “the provisions of article 320 (3) (c) 
(and also of (a), (b), (d) and (e) ) are not mandatory and non-compli- 
ance with their provisions does not afford a ..use of action for a 
public servant in a Court of Law. That does not amount to saying 
that it is open to the executive government completely to ignore the 
existence of the Commission or to pick and choose cases in which it 
may or may not be consulated. Once relevant regulations (under the 
proviso to article 320) have been made, they are meant to be followed 


1 A member said . “I want that the powers of the Public Service Commis- 
sions should be of a mandatory character. All i i iters relating to appoint- 
ment, promotion and transfer must be solely and exclusively vested in the 
hands of the Public Service Commissions. I fail to see wh) this procedure 
which has not led to any conflict or c • -fusion of authority in tht Dominions 

should not be incorporated in our Constitution", Constituent Assembly 

Debates, op. cit., pi 61 a. > 

2 Sbivanandan Vs. State of West Bengal, 1953. 

3 Munna Lai Vs. Scott, 1955. 
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in letter and spirit and it goes without saying that consulation 
w/th the Commission on all disciplinary matters affecting 
a public servant has been specifically provided for, in order, first 
to give an assurance to the Services that a wholly in- 
dependent body not directly concerned with making of orders adver- 
sely affecting public servants has considered the action prbppsed to 
be taken against a particular public servant with an open mind ; and 
secondly, to afford the government unbiased advice and opinion on’ 
matters vitally affecting the morale of the Services. It is, therefore, 
incumbent upon the executive government when it proposes to take 
any disciplinary action again>t a public servant to consult the Com- 
mission as to whether the action proposed to be taken was justified 
and was not in excess of the requirements of the situation.” 1 

Constitutional Implications to be Derived from the Fundamental 
Principles of Constitutional Government 


The above-quoted judgment of the Supreme Court underlines 
two things legarding Public Service Commissions — the non-mandatory 
character of the references to be made by the executive governments 
to the Commissions and the need to get the actions proposed to be 
taken against public servants examined independently by the Commis- 
sions. While the Supreme Court has rightly emphasized that it is 
incumbent on the executive governments to refer to the Commissions 

^ne Jfirflll v adVer i S HL a ^f ect ,n S ? ub,ic ^rvants except those which are 
from their purview, the reasoning that consulta- 
tion with the Commissions is constitutionally non-maadatory does not 
appear to be convincing. Indeed one may argue on the basis of the 
institutional theory of the Commissions as clarified and made expli- 
cit in, the above-quoted judgment of the Supreme Court that such a 

toij a na?ure of refeSi^Sus caTeTTd^ 

cr i z rtzzrcr" r ssmt sss 

giving unlimited powlr to ft * execut.ve L^fj 8 ^ ^ d ?, Dger of 
when the Commission is or i 2 n h, d arbitrarily as to 

wraassrwrfi sss 

«r«a» wttm or port, (,o be ^ 


1957, jlrtdilal ^e^NewDerhi^Vol 4^’ 1937?“* COurt< S*®*- 
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the purview of the Commission with the approval of the le gislatu re. 
It would thus appear that once the executive, under the power granted 
to it by this proviso, specifies the several matters on which it does 
not consider it necessary to consult the Commission, it is incumbent on 
it to consult the Commission an all other matters pertaining to the 
public seiVices. 

, All references to the Commissions are made direct by the ad- 
ministrative departments concerned by official letters address to the 
Secretaries to the Commissions. The relation of the Commissions 
with the different ministries and departments is co-ordinated by 
the Home Affairs Ministry in the case of the Union Government -tnd 
by the General Administration Departments in the case of the State 
Governments , but in the day-to-day performance of their statutory 
functions, the Commissions deal directly with the different ministries 
and departments. After the Commissions have tendered their advice 
to the ministries or departments, they are generally informed of the 
action taken on their advice. This information is given to them by 
sending endorsed copies of communications in which the orders of 
govi*? n -nents are conveyed to these concerned. 

Procedure Followed in Rejecting the Commissions' Advice 

The names of candidates selected by the Commissions on the 
basis of competitive examinations are as a rule accepted by the 
executive governments. Disagreements between the Commissions 
and executive governments occur only in cases of direct recruitment, 
promotion, disciplinary matters and re-employment. Usually when 
a ministry or department proposes to reject the advice of the Com- 
mission, the case in question is sent back to the Commission for 
reconsidera’ion with further elucidation of fac s. After this procedure 
when it is finally proposed to deviate from or reject the advice of the 
Commission, the administrative department, in the States, has to show 
the file of the case to the General Administration Depar.ment explain- 
ing in details why it is considered deMrable to devia'e from cr reject 
the advice of the Commission. The case is then considered by a 
Committee of the Cabinet consisting of the Chief Minister, the 
Finance or Home Minister and the Minister of the department admi- 
nistratively concerned. In the Union Government when any Ministry 
proposes to reject the advice of the Commission the case is considered 
by the government as a whole through the Appointments Sub-Com- 
mittee of the Cabinet consisting of the Prime Minister, the Home 
Minister and the Minister administratively concerned with the case. 
'The Finance Minister joins the Appointments Sub-Committee of the 
Cabinet when the dissenting Min. <ry happens to be the External 
Affairs or Home Affairs Ministry This procedure followed by the 
Union and State Governments in rej :cting the advice of the Commis- 
sion has acted as a check on arbitrary rejection of their advice. Con- 
sequently, the position of the Commissions has been strengthened and 
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their recommendations are treated with respect at least in the Union 
and some of the State Governments. It will be clear from the following 
figures for the Union, Bombay add Rajasthan Commissions how the 
number of cases in which the Commissions’ recommendations are 
rejected by the executive governments has gradually decreased^ : — 

(See statements showing figures for the Union, Bombay an d 
Rajasthan Commissions on pages 151 to 157). 
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1957 — 58 1729 Total No. of cases — 41 Total No. cf cases — 143 1 — Direct recruitment 

Advice given on — 27 Advice giv n on — 110 pending cases from 

1952-53. * 
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In Andhra State, in the year 1955-56, there was no case of 
rejection of or deviation from the advice of the Commission. The 
Madras Commission reported 2 cases of direct recruitment, 1 trans- 
fer case and 5 disciplinary and appeals cases in which its advice was 
rejected by government in the year 1955-56. The figures for the 
various Commissions shown above are only for purposes of illust- 
ration. In other States also the trend has been towards the gradual 
decrease m the number of rejection cases. ' 

Some Cases of the Rejection of Commissions’ Advice 

It is not always clear whether the executive governments reject 
the advice of the Commissions, however small the number of such 
cases may be, with justification. It may be worthwhile here to sum- 
marise a few such cases in order to indicate the basis on which gene- 
rally the Commissions' advice is rejected. (1) In 1950-51, the 
Union Government wanted to extend the service of the Director- 
General of Health Services. The extension of this officer was consi- 
dered desirable in order to make his services available to enable 
government to make suitable arrangements for filling the post in a 
leisurely and convenient manner. The officer was already given an 
extension for one year with the concurrence of the Commission and 
the Commission had then pointed out to government that in the mean- 
time a successor to the post should be selected from among the other 
qualified officers. In spite of this, government proceeded to con- 
firm the officer and requested the Commission's concurrence for gran- 
ting him a further extension of two years. The Qjpimission objected 
against this on the ground that there was no basis for holding that 
this officer was really so outstanding and indispensable a specialist, 
and that some of the other officers possessed more competence and 
qualifications than him to be considered suitable to be promoted to 
the post of Director-General of Health Services. 1 (2> In the same 
year an appeal case pertaining to the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police (an officer belonging to the Indian Police) of Bihar State was 
referred to the Union Commission. The officer was charged, after 
an enquiry, with inadequate supervision of the Moharram arrange- 
ments in the district under this charge which resulted in a serious 
communal not. The enquiry officer who conducted the enquiry 
exonerated the officer from any blame but did not give him an oppor- 
tunity to submit his explanation. Despite this, the Government of 
Bihar proposed to pass an order of censure against the officer. The 
Union Commission considered that the order of censure against the 
officer was vitiated by the Commission to give the accused officer an 
opportunity to offer his explanation before he was condemned and con 


1 Annual Report. 1950-SI, U.P.S.C. 
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• 

sequently there was a case for de novo enquiry. A de novo enquiry 
was, however, not necessary in this case since the accused officer was 
already exonerated by the enquiry Officer from any blame. The 
Commission advised the Union Government that the officer should 
be acquitted of the charge and his appeal allowed. The Union 
Government practically agreed with the view of the Commission but 
did not consider it proper to interfere in the appeal case as “in such 
comparatively trifling matters involved in this case they should trust 
the judgment of the State Government.” 1 (3) The West Bengal 
Public Service Commission was asked in 1952 to recommend three 
officers from amongst District Sub-Registrars for promotion to three 
posts of Departmental District Registrar. After examining the service 
records of all eligible officers, the Commission recommended in order 
of preference three names for promotion. The government accepted 
the first candidate but expressed their inability to appoint the other 
two candidates as their appointments involved supersession of two 
senior officers who, according to government, should have been recom- 
mended for promotion. Thereupon in 1953 the Commission again 
carefully examined the records of all the four officers together and 
was ot the view that the officers originally recommended, though 
junior, possessed definitely better records of service than either of the 
officers whose claims were superseded. The advice of the Commis- 
sion was based on the principle that promotion should go to the most 
meritorious person, seniority being taken into account only when it 
is impossible to choose between the two or more officers on grounds 
of merit alone. The government, however, rejected the Commission’s 
advice and appointed the two senior officers not recommended by the 
Commission. 2 (4) In 1951 the Collector of a District in Madras 
State framed charges against a Clerk to the effect that he demanded 
illegal gratification from several Kama ms of the Taluk and that at 
every stage he delayed the accounts of those who refused to pay that 
gratification. During the course of enquiry, the accused clerk asked 
for certain records for perusal before submitting his explanation. 
Two files of the taluk office were reported to be missing and conse- 
quently they could not be made available to him. In the absence of 
the files, the clerk refused to submit his explanation. At the instance 
of the Collector, the Revenue Divisional Officer held an oral enquiry 
and recorded statements from the Karnams. The clerk remained ab- 
sent even at this enquiry. The Collector then recorded his findings 
and held the charge against the clerk as proved and issued orders for 
his dismissal. The clerk submitted an appeal to the Collector who 
subsequently passed orders compulsorily retireing him from service. 


1 Ibid.,fi. 15. 

2 Annual Report, West Bengal Public Service Commission, 1953-54. 
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Against the order of the Collector, the clerk preferred an appeal to 
the Board of Revenue and after the rejection of his appeal by the 
Board, submitted a petition to Government which referred the case to 
the Madras Commission for its advice. The "Commission found that 
the charges against the accused clerk were proved and accordingly 
advised rejection of the petition. In 1954 the accused clerk again 
submitted a petition to the Minister of the Revenue Department in 
which he contended that he could not submit his explanation fpr 
want of two missing taluk office tiles which contained useful Infor- 
mation for his defence. The Government referred the case to the 
Commission for its re-consideration stating that the petitioner was 
punished on the prejudiced evidence of four Karnams and that his 
contention has always been that the missing files would 
show that he was responsible for getting these Karnams 
punished and that, therefore, there was ample motive for 
them to depose against him. The Commission adhered to the original 
view and again advised rejection of the petition. This advice was not 
accepted by Government. Commenting upon the case, the Commis- 
sion pointed out that “apart from the fact that such instances of 
interference by the Government after they themselves had first passed 
orders rejecting the petition vould only encourage corruption in the 
services, the Government in the Revenue Department by rejecting the 
Commission’s advice in individual cases like this which do not involve 
any question of policy or imperative reasons and in which the Collec- 
tor, the Board of Revenue and the Commission were, agreed that the 
petitioner was guilty of corruption, violated the conventual established 
by themselves that the Commission’s advice must be accented .except 
where matters of policy were involved or where imperative reasons 
existing for not accepting it." 1 

From the few cases described above, it would appear that there 
is not always clear justification in rejecting the recommendations of 
the Commissions. It is no doubt true, as we argued in the previous 
chapter, that the Commissions’ recommendations based as they are 
on mere paper evidence may not be always in the interest of justice 
and merit. But there is no reason why in such cases the Commissions 
should not be convinced by the executive goverhments of the validity 
of the latter’s point of view. In fact on many occasions when the 
Commissions find any error of judgment oflr their part, they agree 
with the views of the executive governments. 

Need for Accepting the Commissions’ Advice Except in Cases where 
It is Demonstrably Contrary to Public Interest 


1 Annual Report, 1955-56, Madras Public Service Commission, pp. 30-33, 
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All in all, the scheme of the advisory functions of the Public Ser- 
vice Commissions has worked well in practice. A convention has now 
been more or less established both at^the Centre and in most of States 
to accept the advice of the Commissions in all but a few exceptional 
circumstances. It is undoubtedly a healthy trend that the number of 
cases in which the Commissions' advice is rejected has been on the 
decrea&. But from the point of view of creating the confidence of 
.the public in its civil service, it is essential that there should not be 
even a single case of departure from the advice of the Commissions 
unless such a departure can be clearly shown to be consistent with 
the public inte^st. The fact that the advice of the Commissions is 
not accepted only m a few cases may not appear to be serious at first 
sight, but, as rightly emphasized by the Union Commission, “the 
occurence of even one or two cases every year creates a highly undesi- 
rable precedent '*. 1 The Commissions' fear that in the present political 
set-up, personal and political considerations may lead to further 
unwarranted rejection of their recommendations was expressed in the 
demand made by them for the provision of a statutory safeguard by 
Parliament to ensure acceptance of their recommendations. The only 
sa r eg«***d which the Commissions have against arbitrary rejection of 
their advice is that they bring to the notice of the legislatures concer- 
ned such cases through their Annual Reports . This safeguard, as we 
discuss later, can and does prove illusory and largely infructuous with 
the Government possessing the support of the majority in the legis- 
lature and a lack of organised and effective opposition. The exis- 
ting political system and culture in India, therefore, make it 
imperative that a convention should be developed on the lines of the 
convention in regard to the U. K. Civil Service Commission to accept 
the advice of the Commissions. 

Ways in which Commissions are Bypassed. 

During the last fifteen years since the establishment of the Public 
Service Commissions under the new Constitution , the executive 
governments have shown a tendency to by-pass the Commissions or 
to reduce their usefulness. The urge for patronage suppressed, as 
it were, by the constitutional requirement to consult the Commissions 
and act on their advice finds expression in circumventing them or to 
face them with fait accompli in order to push in the favoured candi- 
dates or to unduly limit their jurisdiction. This position of the exe- 
cutive governments in relation to the Commissions was well summed 
up by a State Commission when it observed that there have been 
“several instances in which irregularities have been committed or the 
appointing authorities have sought to by-pass the Commission or 
there has been inordinate delay in jiving effect to the Commission’s 


1 Annual Report , 1952-53, Union Public Service Commission, p. 3. 
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recommendations or in informing the Commission whether there has 
been any appointment at all. In some instances repeated attemps 
have been made to ask the Comhiission to modify their recommenda- 
tions. Temporary appointments have been made even where there 
was no immediate urgency and appointments could have been made 
in the normal course In several eises ihe concurrence of 'the Com- 
mission was sought after the expiry of the usual period of six months. 
Sometimes after the issue of the public advertisement and receipt* 
of applications, the terms of appointment have been modified, thus 
necessitating fresh advertisement, delay and inconvenience both to 
the Commission and the candidates’ . 1 2 3 * * * * Though these comments regard- 
ing the Commission-Government relations were made as early as 1953, 
they have not lost their validity tven at present. The Indian scene 
thus presents a curious picture. On the one hand the number of 
cases of rejection of the Commissions’ advice has decreased ; on the 
other, the executive governments make attempts to circumvent or 
by-pass the Commissions through various temporary and other 
irregular appointments, delay, and limitations on the sphere of the 
Commissions’ functions. 

1. Drafting of Advertisements which Favour some Candidates 

There are a number of ways in which the executive governments 
get the favoured candidates appointed. One of these ways is to 
propose qualifications, age and exporter ce in the requisition forms 
which virtually has the eff.ct o, restricting the field of selection 
to a particlar candidate who may be already hqjghng the post in a 
temporary capacity. The Union Commisson reported in 1951 that 
‘‘advertisements for posts are often so drafted by Ministries as to tend 
to restrict the reerui’ment to the limited circle of persons already 
holding the posts advertised or analogous posts”.** The former 
Hyderabad Public Service Commission in its annual report for the year 
1954-55 also observed : ‘"The Commission have noted that in some of 
the requisitions received by them the conditions and qualifications appear 
to be tailored so as to suit only the Departmental candidates”. 8 Such 


1 Annual Report, 1952-53, Bihar Public Service Commission, pp. 4-5. 

2 Annual Report, 1950-51, Union Public Service Commission, p. 9. 

3 Annual Report, 1954-55, pp. 51-52 The Commission also cited a case 
regarding the post of Stat stical and Public Relations officer. The qualifica- 
tions and other conditions for this post had been pitched so high that only 

five Candida « applied for it Four out of the five candidates did not fulfil 

the conditions regarding age and qualifications with the result that only one 

candidate— the Departmental Candidate— was fouud eligible to be called for 

interview. The Commission objected against this and recommended re- 
advertisement of the post with suitable modifications in the cohditions 

regarding age and qualifications. 
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•cases were frequently reported by various Public Service Commissions 
•during the first few years after the r^w Constitution came into force* 
Although the ministties and departments of different governments 
still adopt this technique to some extent, the Commissions seek to 
ensure a .really competitive selection from a wide field without sacri- 
ficing the real requirements of the posts. The Union Commission 
thus observed in 1955 that “Any proneness to drafting advertisements 
*n order to restrict the recruitment to a limited circle of persons 
already holding the posts advertised or analogous posts is now rare”. 1 
In the States, however, this tendency to restrict the field of recruitment 
to limited candidates still persists. It has been aptly suggested by a 
retired Chairman of a State Public Service Commission that the 
Commissions “should carefully scrutinize requisitions received from 
Government as sometimes they are drafted to favour particular candi- 
dates”. 2 


2 Removal of Posts from the Purview of the Commissions. 

in some cases in order to appoint the department’s “favourite 
son” to a post, the post is taken out of the purview of the Commissi- 
on ei*h"r direc’ly or by some ingenious interpretation of the respective 
Public Service Commission (Limitation of Functions) Regulations, 
and the departmental nominee is then appointed to it. I he Union 
Government, for instance, in 1953-54 gave extensions to the incum- 
bents of the pos's of Director-General of Health Services, Inspector- 
General of Forests, Director of Geological Survey of India and a 
Member (Designs) of the Central Water and Power Commission in 
disregaid of the advice of the Union Commission. The Commission 
consequently protested against these cases in its fourth Annual Report. 
In 1954, the Government decided, by amending the U P.S.C (Cons j1- 
tation) Regulations, that the Commission need not be consulted in 
respect of grant of extention of service to superannuated officers of 
Central Service Class I and Class II and passed orders without 
consulting the Commission This regulation remained m force till 
1958 when it was done awav with in the new regulations. 3 In another 
case, the former Saurashtra State Government wrote to the Saurashtra 
Public Service Commission in 1954 to interview a particular candidate 
for an appointment in the Planning Directorate. The Commission 
wrote back saying that it would not be proper to interview only one 
candidate and that the proper thing would be to advertise the post. 
The Government then informed the Communion that it intended to 


1 Annual Report, 1954-5$ jjp. 4-5. 

2 Vide Appendix *C’ , infi a 

3 Annual Report, 1954-55, Union Public Service Commission, p. 9. 
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take away the post of planning officer from the purview of the Commi- 
ssion on the ground that “recijiitment through the Public Service 
Commission by normal methods would not produce an officer having 
a background study of the conditions of the State, the problems of 
the people and proper social outlook to understand their requirements." 
The Commission protested against this and pointed out to Government 
that taking into consideration the antecedents of the case, it would 
create an impression that the post was lemoved from the purview or 
the Commission with a view to enable Government to appoint a 
particular individual. The Government, however, in disregard of the 
advice of the Commission, excluded the post from the Commission’s 
purview by amending the regulations and appointed their candidate. 1 
In 1953, the Rajasthan Public Sersice Commission, after selection, reco- 
mmended a candidate for the post of Superintending Engineer m the 
grade of Rs. 900- 5C-, 200. Instead of appionting this candidate, the 
Rajasthan Goternment promoted an Executive Engineer to the post 
and informed the Commission that under Rule 10(b) of the Rajasthan 
Public Service Commission (Limitation of Functions) Regulations, 
1951, an Executive Engineer could be promoted to the post of Superi- 
ntending Engineer without reference to the Commission. Rule 10(b) 
of the abovementioned regulations states that it shall not be necessary 
to consult the Commission on promotion from a lower grade to a 
higher grade or post within the same service according to the rules 
of the service provided that, in making promotion from one grade to 
another, the Commission shall bv consulted if direct recruitment 
to the higher grade may also be made after consulting the Commission. 
The Government argued that since rules were not frdflted for promotion 
to the post of Superintending Engineers, the Commission need not be 
consulted. The Commission held the view that the post was clearly 
under its purview as (1) Rules of service for the post in question could 
only be framed in consultation with the Commission and their absence 
did not imply that the Government had the power to make promotion 
without consulting it, (2) the promotion had been made by Govern- 
ment which was the appointing authority, and (3) direct recruitment 
could also be made to ihe post in question by the Commission. The 
Government being in disagreement with the Commission’s view, the 
matter was referred to the Advocate-General, Rajasthan, who also 
agreed with the view expressed by the Commission. In spite of the 
legal clarification. Government has not so far given any reply to the 
Commission, the candidate being allowed to continue in the post of 
Superintending Engineer. 2 

In some cases the ministries or departments [cancel the requisi- 


1 

2 


Annual Report, 1953*54, Saurashtra Public Service Commission, p. 9. 

Annual Report, 1953-54, Rajasthan Public Service Commission and sub- 
sequent Reports 
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-tions or advertisements after they are issued, on grounds which are 
not always free from doubt as to their intent. The Union Commission 
reported 18 posts for which requisitions were cancelled after advertise* 
ment but before interview and 19 posts for which requisitions were can- 
■celled after advertisement and interview of candidates for the year 1 958- 
59 and commented that “these cancellations cause inconvenience and 
hardshfp to the candidates apart from causing a good deal of avoid ible 
work in the Commission*’. 1 The cases of cancellation of requisitions 
and advertisements occur quite frequently in the States also. In the 
former Bombay State, for instance, the Commission was asked by 
the Local Self-Government and Public Health Department to advertise 
a certain teaching post in a Medical College. Shortly after advertisement 
was issued.the Commission was informed by Government that candi- 
dates with post-graduate qualifications in the subjects mentioned in 
the requisition would not be suitable as they would be required to teach 
certain other subjects and would have to hold qualifications in these 
subjects. The Commission subsequently issued another advertisement. 
The same Department in sending a requisition to the Commission for 
advertising certain other posts failed to make clear whether the initial 
pay during the period of probation would remain fixed and, in answer 
to an enquiry by the Commission, said that the pay would remain 
fixed. After the posts had been advertised and the candidates invited 
for interview, the Commission was informed that the Government had 
fixed the pay during probation at a figure lower than the minimum of 
the prescribed scale and the Commission was requested to inform the 
candidates of this change at the interview. The Commission pointed 
out to the Government that “in the first case the inconveniece caused 
and the extra expenditure involved in issuing a fresh advertisement could 
have been avoided if the requisition initially sent had been checked 
with due regard to the particular reqiremcnts of the post. In regard to 

the second case it was very unsatisfactory that a change should 

.have been made in the pay after the posts had b.;en advertised” 2 

3. Abolition of Posts and their Revival under Different Names 

Another technique sometimes followed by the ministries and 
-departments to by-pass the Commissions is to abolish the post and 
then create it again under a different name. In a cer.ain State, two posts 
of Director and Deputy Director were advertised and two candidates 
— A and B— were recommended by the Commission in that order. 
The Chief Minister, however, preferred B on grounds of religion. 
He, therefore, abolished the post of Director ..nd appoinjed A to the 
post of Deputy Director. A few months later, the post of Director 


1 Annual Report, 1$58-S9, Union Public Service Commission, p. 8. 

2 Annual Report, 1954-55, Bombay Public Service Commis .ion, pp. 22-23. 
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was revived and on the ground that A was no longer in the’ 
field, B was appointed to that post 1 In another case, one post of a 
Lady Lecturer m Social Studies fqr a Degree College was referred to 
the Rajasthan Public Service Commission in *1955. The post was 
advertised and some applications were received by the Commission. 
Later on, Government informed the Commission that the#post was 
converted into that of a Lecturer in Sociology 2 3 4 An analogoift case 
can be cited from Orissa The Orissa Commission recommended , 
after interview one candidate for the post of Director of Health 
and Inspector-General of Prisons in 1954 The Government, 
however, did not approve of the Commissions nominee and decided 
to split up the post into two separate p )sts of Director of Health 
Services and Inspector-General of Prisons The Government appoint- 
ed a certain candidate, in consultation with the Commission for the 
post of Director of Health Services, and for the post of Inspector- 
General of Prisons they appointed one of the Civil Suigcon* wi hout 
consulting the Comm'NSion J 

4 . Offer of Less Salar’es by Government. 

Sometimes there are vases m which the governments off r less 
salaries f o the Candida vs than those which ar. recommi nd d by the 
Commissions In addi’rm to the fact that in such cases candidates 
do not accept the jobs, thev also place the Commissuns in an embai- 
rassing position In the former Bombay State, for instance, the 
Commission lecommendfd a card da e for the post of Professor of 
Physiology m 1954 on Rs 44C\)0 per mensem According to the requisi- 
tion sent by Government, a luehcr start upto Rs 550*00 per mensem 
was admissible m the case of an exccpti mally qualified cand date. 
The Government, H’owevt.r, offered the candidate a salary of Rs. 380*00 
per mensem and informed th- ( ommission ihat the cai didate did not 
accept »hc appointm nt on *h turns and conditions offered to him 
and that the post had been filled by depirtmenial transt r In the 
same Sta*e, in ano'her ca r e, ’he Government offend lour of the six 
candidates for the posts of Assistant Engineers recommended by the 
Commission, star mg pay which in each case was substantially less 
than the pay recommended by the Commission 1 he Commission 
r ghtly held the view that since its recommendations regarding suitability 


1 Cited by C J Haves , Repot t on the Public Service Commissions of British 
Commonwealth Countries, tp at, p 160 

2 Annual Repin l r 56-57, Rajasthan PubI c Service Commission, p 6 

3 Annual Ripen t 1954-55, Orissa Public Service Commission p 20 

4 Annual Report 1953*54, Bombay Publu Service Coqimisfton, p 22 

> Annual Rep irt, 1951-52, Bombay fublic Service Commission, p. 13 ' 
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could not b : separted from its recommendations regarding the 
appropriate starting pay. Government's offer of less starting pay to the 
candidates was tantamount to rejectiop of the Commission's recommen- 
dations. Similarly in West Bengal, the Commission was asked by 
the Medical and Public Health Department in 1952 to select a can- 
didate for»the post of a Professor of Bio-Chemistry at the School of 
Tropical Medicine in i he scale of Rs. 550-1200 per mensem. There 
^vas also provision for higher initial pay in the scale to a candidate 
specially qualified and experienced The Commission aPer interview 
recommended a candidate who had exceptional qualifications and 
experience on the initial salary of Rs. 1200 00 per mensem. The 
Government, however, was prepared to offer salary lower than the 
one recommended by the Commission. 1 

5. Change in Order of Preference. 

In some casts the executive governments also change the order 
of preference in which the candidates arc recommended by the Commis- 
sion. The Union Commission once recommended a candidate after 
interview for. th* post of Chi~f Statistical Officer, Army Statistical 
Organisation, Mini try of Defence, in the grad ' of Rs. 1000-50-1400 
per mensem. In making selection the Commission was assisted as 
usual by a statistician of high standing and a representative of the 
Minis iy. The Government, however, insisted on appointing to the 
post a candidate graded next below him. The Government had 
already appointed lhis candidate (who was graded second by the 
Commission) to ihe post on a temporary basis. In the opinion 
of the Commission, the candidate who was graded first had a most 
distinguished academic career and also foreign training of a high order 
in the U S A. and was decidedly superior ti ffie candidate placed 
second in order of preference Simiiajiy the Stat*' Commissions also 
report cases from time to time in which the e..;cutivc governments 
deviate from the ord r of preference in which candidates'are recommen- 
ded by the Commissions. 2 Very often it happens that ’henameof 
the department candidate appointed temporarily does not appear 
among the first few candidates seketed by the Commissions, and by 
changing the order of preference the ministry or department is able to 
absorb the temporary candidate in a permanent post. This tendency 
of the ministries or departments can be countera* t^d, as suggested by a 
former Chairman of a State Public Service Commission, 3 by following 


1 Annua! Report . 1953-54, West Benga. *ubl c Service Commission, pp. 20-21. 

2 Sec for instance Annual Reports of the Bihai Public Service Commission for 
1950-51 , 1951-5?, 1952-53, 1953-54, 1954-55 and 1955-56. 

3 Vale Appendix 'L>\ infra . 
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the prat ice of recommending as many candidates as there are vacancies 
to be filled. After recommending candidates equal to the number of 
vacancies, the Commissions may keep the names of other suitable 
candidates in reserve list which should be valid for one year. 

6. Late Issue of Appointment Orders'by Government 

Most of the Public Service Commissions report every year i 
number of cases in which the appointment orders are issued very late 
by the governments. As a result of such delay some recruitments become 
infructuous as the candidates who can not afford to wait for long seek 
their chances elsewhere. The Union Commission, for instance, for the 
year 1958- 59, reporied cases of as many us 118 candidates in which 
offers of appointment were delayed by Government. In most of these 
cases there was a delay of one year m issuing offers of appointment to the 
candidates ; in three cases the oflft r was delayed for two years and m 
one case, for three years. 1 The State Commissions also complain 
against undue delay by the governments in issuing appointment orders 
to the candidates. As one Commission put it, "inordinate delay is 
the burden of the song of the Commission's relationship with govern- 
ment”. It is to be noted here that inordinate dely occurs not only 
in issuing offers of appointment but also in sending references to the 
Commissions and in implementing their advice on other matter* such 
as disciplinary cases and appeals This is a common feature charac- 
terising the relationship between the Commissions and Governments. 

7. Temporary Appoinments by Government 
• 

The ministries and department of the Union and State Govern- 
ments have the power to make temporary appointments not exceeding 
a period of one year in the case of the Union Government and six 
months in the case of most of the State Governments without con- 
sulting their rsepective Commissions. 2 The purpose of this power 
granted to the ministries and departments is to enable them to meet 
urgent requirements of personnel. It is a reasonable claim that if the 
ministries and departments are to function efficiently, they must 
have this power ; waiting till the selections are made by the Commi- 
sions may delay the execution of administrative work of an urgent 
nature. Under the exis T ing rules the ministries and departments 
have to refer all cases of temporary appointments as soon as 


1 See Appendix VI of the Annual Report for 1958-59, Union Public Service 

Commission. - • % 

2 See Regulation 4 of the U P S C. (Exemption from Consultation) Regulations 
1958, and similar rules made for the State Commissions. 
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they are made, to the Commissions if such appointments are likely 
to continue for more than a year or six months as the case may 
be. In actual practice, however, this rule is obeyed more in breach 
than in observance. The Commissions every year draw attention of 
the executive governments to the increasing number of temporary 
appointments where ex post facto concurrence of the Commissions is 
sought without at the same time sending requisitions to the Commis- 
sions for filling vacancies in the regular manner. In some of these 
cases requisitions for filling the posts in the regular manner are not 
sent to the Commissions even though the ministries and departments 
know that they would last for more than one year or six months. 
The Union Commission points out in this connection that power to 
make temporary appointments was used by ministries and depart- 
ments “indiscriminately even in cases where it was reasonably 
clear at the ti ue of making appointmets that it would last for a period 
well beyond one year. The Commisson thus continued to come 
across cases where appointments were initially made by the ministries/ 
departments and referred to the Commission long after the periodcoo- 
templated in the regulations which provide for “urgent appointments 
for short periods’*. For the year 1958-59 the Union Commission 
reported some 152 posts for which irregular temporary appointments 
were made : the Rijasthan Commmission reported 2167 cases for 
the year 19 *'7- 5 8 in which its concurrence was sought for extension 
of the services of temporary persons. Some of these cases reported 
by the Union Commission are given below : — 

Name of post Date of Last date Date on 

appointment on which which re- 
withoutcon- reference ference has 
sultation should have been made 




with the 
Commission. 

beei lade. 


1 . 

Director, Indian School 

1- 5-57 

i- 5-57 

21- 1-59 


of Mines & Applied 
Geology, Dhanbad. 




2. 

Commercial Inves- 

tigator. 

16-11-53 

15-11-54 

18-12-58 

3. 

Assistant Director, 

Indian Bureau of Mines. 

25- 1-54 

24- 1-55 

18- 7-58 

4. 

Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Zoological Survey 
of India. 

16-12-55 

15- 9-57 

1- 4-58 

5. 

Assistant >iccbunts 

Officer, Small-Scale In- 
dustries Organisation. 

8-11-56 

7-11-57 

24- 9-58 
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Name of post Date of app- Last date Date on 

ointment on which which refer- 

wilhout con- reference ence has 

sultation should have been made, 

with the been made. 

Commis- 

sion. 


6. 

Joint Chief Controller 
of Imports and Ex- 
perts. 

2- 9-52 

1- 9-53 

26- 7- '8 

7. 

Deputy Director 

(Technical) 

(2 pos's). 

14- 5-54 
25-10-57 

14- 5-54 
25-10-57 

10- 6-58 
10- 6-58 

8. 

Marketing Development 
Officer. 

1- 9-53 

31- 5-55 

18- 6-58 

9. 

Assistant Director 

(Grneral) (54 posts)- 
Food & Agriculture 
Ministry. 

15-11-51 

to 

2- 9-57 

15-11-51 

to 

2-9 -57 

10- 6-58 

10. 

Revenue Assistant 

Commissioner-Home 
Affairs Ministry. 

10- 1-48 

10- 1-49 

17- 4-58 

11. 

Assistant Commis- 

sioner, Sales Tax, 
Delhi. 

6- 8-51 

6- 8-51 

6- 2-59 

12. 

Assistant -Custodian 
(55 posts). 

22-10-56 

21-10-57 

12- 6-58 

13. 

Deputy Housing Advi- 
ser. 

1- 1-57 

1- 1-57 

8- 4-58 

14. 

Executive Engineer. 
Hirakund Dam Pro- 
ject . 

1- 9-55 

1- 9-55 

17-12-58 

15. 

Officer on Special 
Duty — Information & 
Broadcasting Ministry. 

19- 2-52 

19- 2-52 

11- 2-59 


Sources : — Annual Report of the U.P.S.C. for 1958-59. 

? 

In a large number of these cases it is noticed that the device of 
temporary appointments has been used by the ministries and 
departments to apppint the favoured candidates on permanent posts. 
It is through the use of this power that the# executive governments 
exercise their patronage. One State Government summed up the 
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general position and experience in regard to temporary appointments 
when it said : “It has come to the notice of Government that 
the provision allowing ad hoc appointments being made in 
cases of emergency •without reference to the Public Service 
Commission for a period not exceeding sk months is b.*ing misused 
by the appointing authorities and a large-scale practice of making 
temporary appointments and then referring the cases to ihe Public 
Service Commission has grown up. Often such references ar^ made 
after six months. In the requisition Sf*nt to the Public Service 
Commission, practical experience of a particular type of work is 
sometimes included as one of the required qualifications, and this 
gives an undue advantage to the person who is appomicd on an ad hoc 
basis. The final selection of such persons causes much discontentment 
and distrust of the fair methods of entry into Government service 
provided by the Constitution’'. 1 2 The Comm.ssions are in a difficult 
position in considering temporary candidates in the final selection. If 
the Commissions insist on an open competition at the end of the 
year, the experit nee of the candidates temporarily appointed has a 
distinc f advantage over those who do not have that experience; if 
they have done work satisfactorily and are replaced by other candidates 
their training is wasted; if the Commissions do not insis* on open 
competition but, finding the temporary candidates vs ell qualified, 
confirm them in the posts, they fail to provide equalhy of opportunity 
guaranteed by the Constitution* 

A Suggestion to Solve the Problem £ f Temporary Appointments. 

Perhaps a solution to this difficulty can be found in compelling 
the ministries and departments to make systematic annual fore-casts 
of their personnel requirements. In terms of such forecasts, the 
Public Service Commission should select candidates, through open 
competition, for temporary appointments. The svs em of maintaining 
registers of eligible candidates to be valid for one year from which 
temporary appointments could be made may also be adopted by the 
Commissions, bince selection for temporary appointments through 
competitions would entail sonic time on the part of the Commissions, 
some genuine temporary appointments would continue to be made by 
the ministries and departments. In such cases the executive govern- 


1 Circular No. D-80S5/F. 14 (2) Aprtt*. (A /56, P H, da*ed Dec. 11. 1956. 
Governm:nt oi Rajasthan, Juipui. 

2 See in this connection Repot t on the Public Sen tee Commissions of British 
Commonwealth Countries , C.J. Ha s, op at . p. 154. Mr. C.J Hayes 
raises the quest'on as to why the ministries and departments of Government 
need not apparently be bound by article 16 of the Constitution ^ guarantee- 
ing equality of oppoitunfty in government sersiuc) m making temporary 
appointments. 
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xnents should issue instructions to the Comptroller and Auditor* General 
and Accountant-General, as the case may be, not to pay the salaries of 
these persons after the expiry of the period (gne year or six months) 
for which temporary appointments are authorised unless the Com- 
missions give their concurrence for the same. When the Commissions 
make final selections in which persons holding posts in a* temporary 
capacity also compete, the Commissions should consider their expe- 
rience in the same way as other candiates’ experience; these candidates 
should not be selected on the ground that they are doing their jobs 
well The Commissions’ task is to select the candidates who are 
likely to do their jobs best, given experience in them. 1 Finally all the 
Heads of Departments should be asked to forward to the Commissions 
every month a statement showing all appoin'ments — permanent, 
temporary or officiating and whether by promotion, transfer or direct 
recruitment— made during the month. This practice is followed both 
at the Centre and in the States, but some ministries and departments 
do not send monthly returns or they omit irregular appointments 
from such returns. This prac'ice of sending monthly returns to the 
Commissions needs to be strengthened. The merit of the above 
suggestions, some of which have been made by some of the Commi- 
ssions, is that they aim at providing effective checks on the ministries 
and departments in making temporary appointments. 

8. Irregular Appointments by Government 

Besides making temporary appointments, (fee executive govern- 
ments also tend to by-pass the Commissions by making other irregular 
appoinments. In 1956, for instance, the Ministry of Commerce 
of the Government of India made recruitment of two Deputy 
Development Commissioners after interviewing some candi- 
dates. One of the officers selected by the Ministry was very junior 
and the other Officer did not hold any substantive post under Govern- 
ment. The Union Commission did not agree to the departmental 
adhoc appointment of these officers and commented that “it is the 
function of the Commission to recruit suitable candidates for posts 
and services and that it was not in order for the Ministry to have 
conducted this recruitment themselves without consulting the 
Commission." 2 In another case a State Government appointed a 
Committee in 1957 presided over by the Chairman of the Board of 
Revenue to select candidates for five posts of Inspector of Revenue 
Accounts from among Naib Tehsildars. The Committee selected five 


1 From Notes For Private Circulation, Civil Service Commissions of Britain 
and Canada. 

2 Annual Report, 1958-39, Union Publb Service Commission, p. 12. 
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candidates for these posts and later the State Government approached 
the Commission for its concurrence. The Commission held that “the 
procedure of selection adopted in the case was irregular as virtually 
the Committee appointed by Government was made to assume the 
statutory functions of the Public Service Commission". 1 Such cases 
in which candidates are selected by what one Commission sarcastically 
described as ‘Departmental Public Service Commissions', though not 
its frequent as they were earlier, continue to occur from time to time. 

9. Limitations on the Commissions* Functions. 

Finally, there are certain limitations imposed by the ex- 
ecutive governments, under the proviso to article 320 of the 
Constitution, on the jurisdiction of the Commissions. The 
executive governments have to place the regulations made for 
this purpose for at least fourteen days soon after they are made before 
each House of the Legislature which may repeal or amend the regula- 
tions. In some cases the exclusion of posts and services from the 
purvie • of the Commissions is made with their agreement while in 
others it is done wihtout their agreement. Broadly, the posts, services 
or matters which are excluded from the purview of the Commissions 
fall into five categories. 2 (1) In the first category there are certain 
top posts which are properly the responsibility of the executive 
governments. For instance, appointments, promotions and transfers 
of officers belonging to the I.A.S., I.P.S., Central Service, Class I, or 
of officers belonging to the senior branch of the State Service do not 
require consultation with the Commission (this includes posts of 
Collectors, Assistant or Deputy Collectors, District Superintendent 
of Police, Assistant or Deputy Superintendent of Police, Divisional 
Commissioners, Secretaries, Additional, Joint or Deputy Secretaries, 
Inspector-General of Police and Deputy Inspect*' '-General of Police). 
(2) In this category there are temporary appointments and promotions 
lasting for a period of one year in the case of the Union Government 
and six months in the case of most of the States. (3) At the 
Centre, practically all Class III, and Class IV services and. posts are 
outside the Commission's purview. The Union Commission makes 
recruitment of Assistant Superintendents, Clerks, Stenographers 
and Typists in the Central Secretariat. In the States also the posi- 
tion is the same, but in most of the States some of the posts in the 


1 Annual Report 1957-58. 

2 See Appendix 'C' in which the ’.P.S.C. ( Exemption from Consultation) 
Regulations 19S8. as amended upto 1964, are reproduced. See also similar 
Regulations for the tommissions of Bombay (1951), Bihar (1957), Madras 
(1954), Andhra (1956),\tajasthan (1951), U.P. (1954), West Bengal (1951),. 
Orissa (1951) and M.P. (1957). 
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Class III Services (subordinate) are also under the purview of the 
Commissions. (4) Then there are a number of miscellaneous posts, 
appointments and promot on§ which do not require consultation 
with the Commission. At the Centre some of these posts are — 
posts in respect of which the authority to appoint is .specifically 
conferred on the President by the Constitution, posts oi' Chairmen 
and Members of any Board, Tribunal, Commission. Committee or 
similar bodies. Ministers, Ambassadors, High Commissioners, Cofl- 
sula-General, Rcpres ntatives. Agents, pcs‘s on the personal staff 
attached to the holders of the above-named posts, posts in the 
Secretariats of the Lok Sabha and Rajva Sabha, all technical and 
administrative posts in or under the Atomic Energy Commission, 
Judicial Commissioners and Additional Judicial Commissioners and 
District Judges and Additional District Judges in the Union Terri- 
tories. In the States, the posts excluded in this category from the 
purview of the Commissions are not uniform. Some of the posts 
common to the States are — Advocate-Gcner.il, Advocates for State 
in the High Court, District Government Pleaders and Public Pro- 
secutors, Law Reporters, posts on the personal and secretariat establi- 
shment of the Governor and Private or Personal Secretaries to the 
Chief Minister and Ministers. In addition to these posts, the 
State Governments exclude other posts, which vary from S'ate to 
State, from the purview of the Commissions. Tn Bombay, for instance, 
the posts of Director and Deputy Director of Publici.y, Information 
Officer, Public Relations Officer, the News Editor, the Manager, 
Information Centre, and posts sanctioned in conniption with Commu- 
nity Projects if they are to be filled from persons not in govern- 
ment service, are outside the purview of the Commission. In 
Andhra and Madras States, some of these posts are— District Magi- 
strates in the Criminal Judicial Service, Chief Accountants in the Elec- 
tricity Department when recruited from the staff of the Indian 
Audit, Railway Accounts, Postal Accounts and Military Accounts 
Services, Assistant Textile Commissioners attached to the office of 
the Directors of Controlled Commodities, Director and Deputy 
Director of Information and Publicity and all posts in the State 
Police Subordinate Service. The M.P. Government has, among 
others, excluded, in this category, the posts of Registrar and Es'ablish- 
raent Officer in the Civil Secretariat, Secretary and Under- Secretary 
to the Legislative Assembly and all posts in the Home Guards Org- 
anisation. (5) In this category there are promotion and disciplinary 
cases. In regard to promotion, in addition to the posts meniioned 
in (1) to (4) above, promotion posts in the I.A.S. and I.P.S. or 
promotion fror t a lower to a higher grade or post within the same 
service or promotions made by an authority subordinate to or other 
than Government except those which are mentioned in the respective 
regulations do not Tequire consultation with the Commissions. At 
the Centre, and in the States of U.P. and Rajasthan to some extent. 
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the Commissions are consulted on promotions within the same 
service. At the Centre, promotions to posts included in an all-India 
Service or the Indian Foreign Service of officers who are already 
members of these Services and promotion to Class III Central Services 
<lo not require consultation with the Commission. Excepting these, 
the Commission is consulted on all other promotions. The Union 
Commission is also consulted on promotion from the S'ate Admini- 
strative and Police Services to the I-A.S. and I.P.S. Similarly, the 
Commissions are not consulted in regard to some disciplinary cases 
and appeals. At the Centre, the Commission is consulted on dis- 
ciplinary cases of censure or more serious penal’ ies before the Pre- 
sident imposes any of these penalties and on appeals and petitions 
addressed to the President The Commission is not consulted on 
any original disciplinary order made by an authority subordinate to the 
President (i.e. Government), any disciplinary matter affecting a person 
belonging to Defence Services (Civilian or any such order made 
under the Central Civil Services safeguarding of National Security) 
Rules, 1953 or under the Railway Services (Safeguarding of National 
Securi’vt Rules, 1954. In the States also the Commissions are not 
consulted on any disciplinary order passed by an authority subordinate 
to or other than Government, or before the drawing up of the charges 
against a government servant with a view to disciplinary action or at 
any stage of disciplinary proceedings until the case is ready for final 
decision or on any order made under the State Civil Services (Safe- 
guarding of National Security) Rules. The State Commissions are 
further not consulted on minor disciplinary punishments such as 
censure, withholding of increment or promotion or suspension 
pending enquiry into the charges. All major penalties imposed by 
Government are referred to the Commissions. Similarly all appeals 
or petitions except those in which government proposes to set aside 
or modify an order of reduction in rank, removal or dismissal must be 
referred to the Commissions. 

The above list of posts, services and matters excluded from the 
purview of the Commissions is by no means exhaustive but only 
illustrative and is intended to give some idea of a large field over 
which the Commissions have no control. The Commissions usually 
protest against these diverse limitations on their functions on the 
ground that they are not consistent with the role assigned to them 
in a democratic State. While pointing out that the retention of these 
l imi tations on their functions is unjustified, the Commissions rightly 
suggest that these limitations “should be confined strictly to cases in 
which consultation with the Commission is clearly established to be 
unne cessary in the Public interest”. This was undoubtedly the pur- 
pose of the framers of the Constitution in making the executive regu- 
lations seeking to exclude various posts, services and matters from 
the pujview of the Commissions subject to legislative approval. 
'When a number of posts and services are taken out of the purview of 
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the Commissions, it cannot be said that the purpose behind it is to 
subject them to merit principle or that the control of the executive 
governments over them is exercised in a better way than that of die 
Commissi ons except in cases involving questions of political policy. 
It is almost always seen that the purpose of the executive governments 
in excluding posts and services from the purview of the Commissions- 
is to acquire patronage over them. 

Are some standards and principles being followed by the execu- 
tive governments iu placing limitations on the Commissions’ jurisdic- 
tion ? An examination of the various posts and services excluded 
from the purview of the Commissions shows that some of them are 
excluded on good principles. The exclusion, for instance, of posts 
such as Clerks and Class IV servants is proper as the work they do is 
of routine type and does not call for assessment of any special ability. 
Then there are posts with political implications which are properly 
reserved to the executive governments. These include Ambassadors, 
High Commissioners, Members of any Commission, Board, Tribunal 
or Committee, personal assistants to Ministers and to the holders of 
the above posts, posts in the Secretariats of the legislatures or posts 
concerned with the administration of the North East Frontier Agency. 
In the third place, there are top posts which are manned by the officers 
belonging to the I.C S., I.A.S., I.P.S., and the Central Services for 
which discretion should properly remain with the executive. Ex- 
cluding these posts, there are a number of technical and administra- 
tive posts taken out of the purview of the Commissions without any 
justification in principle. These posts include technical or adminis- 
trative posts in or under the Atomic Energy Commission, Supervisor 
of Railway Labpur, Director and Deputy Director of Civil Aviation, 
Assistant Deputy Director-General, Post and Telegraph, Director, 
Botanical Survey of India, Assistant Director of Intelligence Bureau, 
Judical and Additional Judical Commisioners and District and Addi- 
tional District Judges in the Union Territories, Director and Deputy 
Director of Information and Publicity, various posts in connection 
with the Community Projects, Public Prosecutors and Government 
Pleaders, District Inspectors of Land Records, Assistant Consolidation 
Officers and various posts in the State Subordinate Services and the 
Central Services, Class III. There is no reason why the principle of 
open recruitment cannot be applied in making selections to these posts. 
“Even if these posts are highly technical", comments Mr. C. J. Hayes 
in regard to some of the technical posts mentioned above, “it does 
not follow that they cannot be satisfactorily filled by open recruitment 
on merit fronr the widest qualified field’’ 1 


1 


Report on the Public Service Commissions of Brltfsh Commonwealth Countries- 
op. cit., p. 148. 
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Under the U. P. S. C. ( Exemption from Consultation ) Regula- 
tions, 1958, it is not necessary to consult the Union Commission for 
making appointments' and promotions which involve inter-service 
transfers. Similarly in the States, the Commissions are not consulted 
for pronmtions or transfers of officers belonging to the I. A. S. and 
I. P. S. This limitation on the function of the Commissions gives the 
power to the executive governments to promote or transfer officers 
belonging to these Services. Some State Commissions have criticised 
the exclusion of these higher posts from their purview. In a country 
like India where this control leads to the political monopolisation of 
the administrative wing of governmnet with its accompanying favour- 
itism, the demand for including promotions and transfers in these 
higher posts under tne purview of the Commissions would seem to 
be justified. 

According to article 320 (3) (b) of the Constitution, the Com- 
missions are consulted “in making promotions and transfers from one 
service to another”. This clause of the Constitution has been inter- 
pret by the Union and State Governments in such a way as to ex- 
clude a large field of promotion from the purview of the Commissions. 
According to the interpretation of the Union and State Governments, 
the Commissions are to be consulted on promotions only when they 
are made from one service to another (for instance, from Class II to 
Class I Service) and not on promotions from one grade to another 
within the same service (for instance promotion of Deputy Collectors 
to Collectors in the State Civil Service Class I or of Assistant Engi- 
neers to Executive Engineers in the State Service of Engineers). The 
view held by the Commissions is that the Clause (3) (b) of article 320 
of the Constitution covers all promotions whether from one service to 
another or from a lower to a higher grade in the same service. The 
Union Government, while not considering it oblig itory to consult the 
Commission as regards promotions in the same service (the Commission 
is also not consulted for promotions in the I. A. S., I. P. S , and 
I.F.S.) have introduced the system of Departmental Promotion Com- 
mittees which deal with all promotions to be made on the basis of 
selection. But in the States, promotions from a lower to a higher 
grade in the same service are outside the purview of the Commissions. 
Two arguments can be advanced for bringing promotions from a 
lower to higher grade in the same service under the purview of the 
■Commissions. Firstly in regard to constitutional interpretation, a plain 
reading of paragraph (b) of clause (3) of article J20 of the Constitution 
clearly indicates that the phrase “from one service to another” 
qualifies only the word “transfer’* and not the phrase “promotions 
and transfers”. Secondly, apart from the question of interpretation, 
as the Bombay Commission has argued, “there is no good reason for 
making a distinction between promotions within a service and those 
involving transfers from one service to another for purposes of con- 
sultation with the Commission since the same general considerations 
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atrnlv to both kinds of promotions". 1 2 Fitness for promotion in both 
2fc£* is to be decided strietly on merk from the whole field of 
eligibility which involves an element of selection. The view of the 
executive governments that promotions within the same service are 
more or less matters of accrued rights strikes at the root ofrthe merit 
principle in promotions. The executive governments have partly 
accented the view of the Commissions on this question by making a, 
provision that the Commissions would be consulted only in those 
cases of promotions within the same service to which direct recruit- 
ment can also be made after consulting them This, however, still 
leaves promotions to a large number of posts within the same services 
in the hands of the executive. 


Need for Some Standards to be Followed in Excluding Posts and 
Services from the Purview of the Commissions — Some Principles 
Indicated. 

It has been discussed above that there is little justification 
for excluding many posts and services from the purview of the 
Commissions. As the limitation on the jurisdiction of the Commissions 
is generally a negation of the principle of merit and as the power 
granted to the executive governments to exclude posts and services 
from the purview of the Commissions has been misused by them, 
some general criteria and standards to be followed by them in making 
such exclusions may be indicated here. The principle of “public 
inteiest" would appear to be the overriding general principle which 
should form the basis for making these exclusions. But public 
interest is too * general a principle to be properly followed by the 
political governments particularly in a country where the “public 


1 A nn ual Report* Bombay Public Service Commission, 1955-56, p. 11 Also 
see Annual Report , UP. Public Service Commission, 1953-54, p. 38 and 
Annual Report , Rajasthan Public Service Commission, 1954-55, pp. 74-81. 

2 A member of the Constituent Assembly, pointing out the desirability of 
introducing a principle m terms of which this power should be used hytHe 
executive governments, observed : 44 The grant of unrestricted power by the 
first proviso (i.e. proviso to article 320 (3)) to choose at the discretion of the 
Ministry m power would be dangerous. There is a tendency on the part of 
the Ministries to bv- pass even existing rules and if we allow the proviso to 
stand as n is, it will mean that a particular Ministry may think it necessary 
to exc npt a particular class of service from the jurisdiction of the Public 

Service Commission. 1 want to raise the question of limit (on the use 

of the power granted by this proviso) as a principle and the limit which I 
have attempted to put at Rs. 500/- in the case of the U.P.S.C. and Rs, 250/- 
m the case of the State Commissions is merely a basis for further discus- 
sion” Constituent Assembly Debates , Vol. IX, No. 15, op. c/L, pp. 605-606. 
This important suggestion, towever, did not receive **the attention of the 
other members of the Constituent Assembly with the result, as We have 
seen above, the power granted to the executive governments in this respect 
has been generally misused. 
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philosophy” has not yet taken roots. The general absence of political 
morali'y in the country makes it necessary that Parliament should lay 
down more precise standards and criteria in excluding posts and services 
from the purview of the Commissions than what can be left to be sub- 
sumed under the general principle of public interest. In the first place, 
posts carrying a monthly salary of Rs. 200/- and below in the case of 
the State Commissions and Rs. 350/- and below in the case of the Union 
Commission should be excluded from the purview of the Commissions. 
This would bring most positions of responsibility under the purview 
of the Commissions. Secondly, posts with political implications such 
as Ambassadors, High Commissioners, Members of Commissions, 
Tribunals or Committees, and Private Secretaries to the Ministers 
and the holders of the above posts should be outside the Commi- 
ssions' purview. The justification for the exclusion of these posts is 
that the incumbents of such posts are required to follow some poli’ical 
policy. Thirdly, top posts such as Chief Secretaries Cabinet Secretary, 
Secretaries and Inspectors General of Police through whom the politi- 
cal executive controls the administration should be reserved to the 
exvcuuve governments so far as the placement of these officers is 
concerned The governments have the responsibly for running the 
administra'ion and consequently they must be given the discretion to 
appoint officers (who already belong to the I.C.S., I.A.S. and I.P.S-) 
for top posts. 1 These three principles in excluding posts and services 
from the purview of the Commissions are based on the legitimate 
claims of governments and the role of the Commissions »n maintain- 
ing efficient and contented public services. 

Need to have a Few More All-India Services. 

One of the developing features of Ind. n administration is 
regionalization, politicisation and caste influei .es in administra'ion 
which impairs its efficiency and the administrative unity of the country. 
In this context it would be worth while to create a few more aU- 
India services. During recent years the Union Government has 
constituted the Central Legal Service, Central Health Service, 
Railway Board Secretariat Service, Defence Science Service and the 
Industrial Management Pool, recruitment to which is made by the Union 
Commission. In addition to these Central Services, a case can be 
made out for constituting the Indian Judicial, Educational and 
Scientific Services. 

In regard to the State Judicial Services, appointment, posting 
.and promotion of District Judges ire made by State Governments in 


1 The second and third principles discussed above arc advocated by Mr. C.J. 
Hayes in his answers to our questionnaire reproduced in Appendix ‘D\t nfra. 
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consultation with the High Courts. The appointment s posts lower 
to the District Judges is made by State Governments m consultation 
with the Commissions, the authority for their«postmg and promotion 
being vested in the High Courts. Of late, doubts have been raised in 
some authoritative quarters whether appointments to some judicial posts 
including those of High Court Judges are made on grounds of merit 
and fitness. M.C. Setalvad, the Attorney General of India, in 
reviewing the general position in regard to judicial appintments id 
India pointed out, in his inaugural address to the Madras State Lawyers' 
Conference, that, “Before the advent of indepenence appointments 
to the Bench were not infrequently made on considerations other than 
those of fitness and merit : communal and political considerations 
often . prevailed. It cannot be said that after the attainment of 
freedom the true tests have been applied to the recruitment of the 
judiciary ”. 1 Similarly the Law Commission in its recent Report 
pointed out that “It is widely felt that communal and regional consi- 
derations and executive influences (exerted from the highest quarters) 
have been responsible for some appointments”- in the judiciary. If 
appointments to the judiciary are made on communal, regional and 
political grounds, it would have a deleterious effect on the administra- 
tion of justice which, as Lord Bryce said, is an index of the quality 
of government. It is worth considering, as suggested t>y the Law 
Commission, if an all-India Judicial Service can be constituted in 
order to eliminate communal, regional and political considerations 
which sometimes operate in judicial appointments at present. Recr- 
uitment to this Service should be made by the Uatf>n Commisson 
partly through the same competitive examination as for the Indian 
Administrative Service, partly by promotion of Class II officers of the 
State Judicial Service and partly by direct recruitment from the Bar. 
As in the case of the I.A.S. in which an Assistant Collector can 
gradually rise to the position of the Secretary at the State and Central 
levels, the officers of the all-India Judicial Service should also be 
eligible to rise from the position of Assistant District Judges to that 
of High Court and Supreme Court Judges. In order to make this 
scheme work successfully, as the Law Commission has further recom- 
mended, it would be ntccssary to establish a Central Ministry of 
Justice (as in the U.K.) to exercise general control over placements, 
promotions and transfers of the officers belonging to this Service. 

Simliarly the creation of an all-India Educational Service de- 
serves consideration (the service is now being set up by the Government). 
Before independence the Indian Educational Service attracted able 


* 9^°^ |P "pe Legal' Notes on The Question of* Judicial Appointments”, 
The Sunday Standard. Nov. 2, 1958. 

2 As reported in The Times of India, Feb. 27, 1959. 
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-and qualified teachers but the Service was discontinued as the States 
did not favour the intrusion of the Centre in their field. It is a truism 
to say that the academic standard* in India have been gradually 
deteriorating. This is partly due to the recruitment of University and 
College teachers on grounds other than merit and fitness 
and partly due to inadequate emoluments and prospects in the 
teaching profession. To some extent, this problem can be solved by 
creating an all-India Educational Service with the same scales of 
salary as are offered to the officers of other all-India Services. Recruit- 
ment to this Service should be made by the Union Commission partly 
on the basis of the same competitive examination as for the I.A.S., 
partly by promotion of teachers belonging to the S ate Educational 
Service and partly by direct recruitment of teachers from the Universi- 
ties and Colleges. To begin with, each higher educational institution 
may be made to reserve fifteen to twenty per cent of its teaching posts 
to the members of the proposed Educational Servce who will be 
under the control of the Central Ministry of Education as regards 
ihcir placements, promotions and transfers The medium of in- 
struction i’i the TJnivetsities and Colleges would no doubt create 
difficulties in the placement of the teachers selected for the Indian 
Educational Service. This problem, however, can be tackled at the 
recruitment s*age when allowance could be made for the recruitment 
of teachers knowing particular languages. 


It is also for consideration if an all-India Scientific Service can 
be constituted on the lines of the British Scientific Civil Service. 
The suicide recently committed by a scientist 1 in India because of 
insufficient encouragement and consequent frustration despite his 
outstanding academic career and other attainments is one of the many 
instances which show that men of talents in scien^ ere not encouraged 
and utilized by the Government m India. In * modern world, 
science makes enormous contributions to the efficiency of production, 
to higher standards of living, to improved health and to the means 
of defence of a country. If science is to play its role in i the develop- 
ment of the nation’s resources and the promotion of the nation s 
well beinss, it is necessary to attract mto Government Service scienti- 
fically qualified men and women of high calibre and to enable tnem 
after entry to make the best use of their abilities.”* At present the 
Government of India have established a Pool of Indian Scientists 
and Technologists under the controlling authority of the Indian 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Reseaic 1 ’ Persons appoint©! 
to the Pool are attached to the Central Government and State 
Industrial Enterprises, National I aboratories and cher scientific 


1 ThiS relates to Dr. Joseph, . r , ** 7 „ ,g 56 n . i 

The Scientific Cml Service , London, Cmd, 667V, 1V5 , p. . 
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institutions. Candidates for the Pool are selected by a Special 
Recruitment Board consisting of the Chairman or Member of the 
UP.S.C. as the Chairman oT the Board, .representatives of the 
Ministry of Home Affairs and the Council of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, and a Scientist and Technologist nominated .by 
Government. In place of this Pool of Scientists and Technologists 
it would be worthwhile to create an Indian Scientific Service recruit- 
ment to which may be made in the same manner as for the Pocfi. 
The Service should find admission, among others, of chemists, 
physicists, chemical technologists, textile engineers, refinery engineers 
and industrial engineers. If the service is to attract able and 
qualified scientists and technologists, better conditions of service 
will have to be provided for them particularly conditions under 
which their own experimental research could be facilitated and 
stimulated. The creation of an all-India Scientific Service may be 
justified on the ground that such an organised service would establish 
better conditions of service wi h opportunities for advancement and 
consequently, it would attract good talents in the country. 

Art. 323 as the Safe-guard of the Commissions’ Independence 

The Constitution accords the Public Service Commissions a 
position in no way subordinate to the Legislature or the Executive. 
Independent of both the Legislature and the Executive, the Com- 
missions may be regarded as an instrument of the check and balance 
mechanism, necessary to the machinery of demonatic government. 
However, functioning within the framework of parliamentary system of 
government, a special responsibility is vested in the Legislature to safe- 
guard the independence of the Commissions and to protect them 
against arbitrary encroachments on their functions and interference in 
their working by the exccuiive governments. The Commissions' final 
safe-guard lies in article 323 of the Constitution which enables them 
to issue annual reports on their working to the Legislature revealing 
cases in which their advice was not accepted by the Executive. The 
same article also requires the Executive to submit a memorandum to 
the Legislature, giving its reasons for rejecting the advice of the 
Commission. It is in fact through this safety-valve that public 
education is provided on the civil services vis-a-vis political patronage 
and that the Commissions are able to bri°g to the notice of the 
Legislature and the public the irregularities committed by the Execu- 
tive. Pandit Kuozru had pinned much faith on this instrument of 
annual reports of the Commissions. If a case occurs in which the 
Executive rejects the Commission’s advice without justification, he 
argued in the Constituent Assembly, “the Public Service Commis- 
sion will be able to mention this in the report" which will have to be 
laid before the Legislature. There is a reasonable certainty, therefore, 
that the Executive will be disposed to act with caution and not 
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exercise its powers in an arbitrary fashion and act as if the Public 
Service Commissions did not exist." 1 

Two Conditions Necessary for the Effectiveness of the Safe-gear 3. 

Th$ effectiveness of the safeguard provided by article 323 of the 
Constitution cannot, however, be easily assumed as recent experience 
in regard to the working of the Commissions has shown. The 
safeguard, in the first place, pre-supposes independent Public Service 
Commissions, courageous to criticise the irregular or unconstitutional 
acts of the executive. Some of the Commissions no doubt criticise 
the Executive in their annual reports. In fact, in one State, the 
Chairman of the Commission was asked by Government to withdraw 
some remarks made in the annual report of the Commission. The 
Chairman then resigned as he was not prepared to withdraw the 
remarks. In another State, the annual reports of the Commission 
for two years were not placed before the Legislature by the State 
Government as they contained severe strictures against the Govern- 
ment Some cases are also reported when the Chief Minister or the 
Ministers approached the Chairman or Members of the Commission 
to delete certain cases referred to, or dilute the language used, in the 
annual reports. In some States, the executive governments are 
successful in influencing the Commissions in such a way that criti- 
cisms against them are substantially eliminated from the annual 
reports. The members of the Commissions who owe their appoint- 
ment to the Ministry in power would hardly be in a position io 
criticise that Ministry. The second condition of the utility of the 
safeguard provided by article 323 lies in the quality of the 
legislatures. The discussions carried on in the legislatures in India 
on the annual reports of the Commissions and other related 
matters make a poor reading. Hardly one not' ies a critical assess- 
ment of the facts referred to in the Commissions annual reports and 
a searching examination of the irregularities committed by the execu- 
tive governments, on the floor of the legisla'ures. It was this lack 
of watchfulness and critical attitude on the part of the legislature 
which led the Union Commission to observe some years ago that 
"it is highly desirable that their annual reports should receive such a 
consideration and that the attention of the legislature should be 
focussed on important issues”. 2 In one State, the Commission has 
been criticising the irregular appointment of a Superintending Engineer 
made by the State Government in its annual reports since 1952 ; 
yet the case has not received an examination by the State Legislature. 


1 Constituent Asjpmbl% Debates, op. cit., p. 628. 

2 Annual Report, Union Public Service Commission, 1954-55, para. 8. 
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Hie Legislature has an important role to play in laying down proper 
standards and practices regulating the re 1at ‘onJ>etween the Com- 
missions and executive govemuynts a role ^|^h it ooes tiot 
generally fulfil at present to any significant extenf.There are, no doubt, 
some exceptions to this. The U.P.SC. (Exemption from Cob* 
sulfation) Regulations of 1958, for instance, were severely <nt..ised 
in the Lok Sabha by members belonging to different political parties. 
But in the States, the legislatures generally do not show a critical , 
interest in the important cases and issues brought out in the annual 
reports of the Commissions. In this connection the comments of 
Prof. W.H. Morris-Jones are noteworthy. In his excellent study 
of the Indian Parliament, he observes that “The importance of 
'educating the new masters’ is one to which reference has already 

been made . At present there is admittedly too great a gap, 

in range of experience and degree of ability, between the front and 
backbenches. The result is a tendency — -for policy-making and 
policy criticism to be insufficiently in touch with each other, for the 
back benches to be idle, frustrated and docile'*. 1 Prof. Morris-Jones 
further suggests the setting up of Parliamentary Committees to close 
this gap as lar as it is reasonably possible to do so and to overcome 
the absence of an organised opposition. In view of the tendency of 
the members of the ruling party in the legislature not to displease the 
Ministers and other party leaders and in the absence of an organised 
and effective opposition, the device of Legislative Committees com- 
posed' of the representatives of different political parties in the legisla- 
ture may well be adopted in our effort to make the *new masters' 
exercise their responsibilities more effectively in regard -40 the Public 
Service Commissions. Small Legislative Committees would be able 
to examine more thoroughly the annual reports of the Commissions 
and other related matters than what can be done by the whole House. 
There can be no more objection to the setting up of Legislative Com- 
mittees on Public Service Commissions than there is to the existence of 
the Estimates or Public Accounts Committees which have proved so 
valuable a device in keeping the Legislature informed of the financial 
activities of government departments. It may be emphasized here 
that such Committees should refrain from exercising any political 
influence on the Commissions. Their function would be to examine 
important cases and issues brought out in the annual reports of the 
Commissions and matters relating to limitations on their functions 
and to focus the attention of the legislatures on them. 


! Parliament in India, Longmans, London, 1957, p. 331. 



CHAPTER VII 
CONCLUSION 


Theoretical Purposes. 

The Civil or Public Service Commissions are a common feature 
of most of the democratic governments to-day. Their functions and 
powers vary from country to country but their basic purpose is the 
same. One of the best statements of the purpose of these Commis- 
sions is contained in the Report of the Commission on the Superior 
Civil Services in India in 1923. The Commission observed : 


“Wherever democratic institutions exist, experience has 
shown that to secure an efficient Civil Service it is essential to 
project it, so far as possible, from political or personal influences 
and to give it that position of stability and security which is 
vital to its successful working as the impartial and efficient 
instrument by which Governments, of whatever political como- 
lexi n, may give effect to their policies. In countries where this 
principle has been neglected, and where the “spoils system” has 
taken its place, an inefficient and disorganised Civil Service^ has 
been the inevitable result and corruption has been rampant”. 1 


Every democratic government has some element of patronage. 
But if political patronage in the Civil Service is carried to an excessive 
extent, it would undermine the efficiency of government and make 
the administration an arm of the ruling ;nrty One . ' the important 
objects of the Democratic Welfare State is to bring about improve- 
ments in social and economic spheres, standards of living and health 
and educational conditions and establish an equitable and just social 
order in which the citizen has the fullest opportunity to develop his 
personality. An important problem which the modern State faces is 
in the sphere of implementing its programme of planned development. 
TTlis purpose would not be realised if the Civ,l Scm« Bj^ffloeM. 
corrupt and disorganised. Political paironage in the Civil Service, as the 
experience of Britain upto the middle of the 19th century and in the 
U.S. and Canada upto the end of the 19th cenmry has shorn, 
inevitably results in inefficient and disorganised ci *» Service. A basic 
condition for the success of the Democratic Welfare State is therefore 
a body of trained and efficient civil s: vants possessing security and 


Lee Commission Report. H.M.S.O., London. 1924. Tara. 24. 
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stability. This body of civil servants, if it is to implement the soda! 
and economic objectives of the State, effectively must be recruited on 
the basis of merit and must be # free from political and personal in 
fluences in its operation. It is the purpose of the Civil or Public Service 
Commissions to build up and maintain such a civil service. 

The Public Service Commissions can also be viewed as a device 
in the balance of power arrangements necessary in democratic govern- 
ments. They provide a check on the democratic recklessness of tHfe 
political governments in controlling their important arm — the Civil 
Service. While the administration and control of the Civil Service 
may legitimately remain under the political executive, it is necessary to 
ensure that political and personal influences do not operate in the 
control and administration of the Civil Service. It is the Public 
Service Commissions which provide a check on, and protection from, 
political and personal influences operating in the Civil Service. From 
this point of view the Public Service Commissions can be regarded 
as constituting the fourth organ of government, with a role as 
important as that of the Legislature, Executive and Judiciary. 

There is another way in which the Public Service Commissions 
are related to democracy. According to Schumpeter, one of the 
essential conditions for the success of democracy is “to extend the 
sphere of public authority without extending the sphere of political 
decision”. 1 The Public Service C ommissions may be regarded as 
embodying an attempt to extend the sphere of public control over the 
Civil Service without making them a part of the competitive struggle 
for political power. Like the Judiciary, the Commissions have a non- 
political and independent status, and the progress of the Democratic 
Welfare State depends upon strengthening this s'atus, thereby making 
possible effective publ'c control over the Civil Service. 

Powers and Functions of Civil Service Commissions in the U. S. A., 
U. K , Canada, Australia and India. 

As pointed out above, the powers and functions of the Civil or 
Public Service Commissions vary from country to country. Broadly, 
the functions performed by these Commissions can be grouped into 
three categories: (1) recruitment to public sirvice, (2) promotion, 
disciplinary cases and appeals against disciplinary actions and non- 
promotions, and (3) fixing of salaries, classification, conditions of 
service, negotiation with. staff associations, organisation and methods, 
and training. In Britain, the Civil Service Commission is mainly 


1 Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, Harper St Brothers New York, 1950. 
o. 2«3. • 
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concerned with the first function. In addition to this, the Commis- 
sion conducts limited competitions for promotion to the Administra- 
tive and Executive Classes and « Civil Service Commissioner is 
associated with departmental class to class promotions and transfers 
in the more important classes. 1 Other promotions, disciplinary cases 
and appals are the responsibility of individual departments ; and 
the classification, pay, organisation and methods and training are 
•looked after by the Establishment side of the Treasury. The U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, before the second war, used to perform 
operating personnel work coming under the three groups of functions 
mentioned above. But after the war, the functions of the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission have shifted from those relating to operating 
personnel work to providing leadership in personnel programmes 
covering all aspects of personnel management. In addition to making 
recruitment to Civil Services and setting standards of examinations 
therefor, the Commission has now a two-fold role in federal person- 
nel administration. In the first place, it serves as a management 
arm of the President and in that capacity assists him in making top 
^ decisions and provides leadership, in co-operation with the 
Bureau of the Budget, in federal personnel administration. Secondly 
the Commission acts as an operating agency charged with the 
executive responsibility of administering a number of Federal Civil 
Service Acts such as the Classification Act of 1949, Veterans' Pre- 
ference Act of 1944, Civil Service Retirement Act, Federal Employees' 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, Performance Rating Act of 1950 and 
Incentive Awards \ct of 1954. The Commission maintains a system 
of inspection to determine that equitable and sound application of 
S a ues. Executive Orders and standards developed by the Com- 
mission relating to federal personnel management are carried out by 
bureaus and agencies of the Government and p r » motes career develop- 
ment and training programmes. Ihe Commi on also acts as an 
appellate authority in some kinds of disciplinary actions. 2 The Civil 
Service Commission of Canada and the Public Service Board of 
Australia perform all the three gtoups of functions mentioned above 
but there are some differences betwe n n their powers. The Canadian 
Civil Service Commission, in addition to making recruitment to 
federal civil services in accordance with standards laid down by it, 


1 

2 


Her Majesty's Civil Service Commissioners : *We on Their History and 

Duties U M SO., London. 1951 and Reports of the Civil Service Commission 
from 1954-1955, to '959-60 


rom Basic Acts , Rules and Reg nations Governing Employment in the 
ederal Competitive J?ivil Service U.S. Civil Service Commission, Pamphlet 
US Govt Printing Office. Washington. 1955, Organization and Policy 
fanu'd. Chapter A67 U.S. Civil Service Commission, 1955 and Annual 
leports of the Commission from 1951 to I960 
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investigates and reports to the Govemor-in-Council on such matters 
relating to the operation of the Civil Service Act as it considers fit and 
on matters pertaining to organization and employment, if requested. 
Further the Commission operates and assist^ the departments in 
operating staff development training programmes and makes regula- 
tions for the orderly management and discipline of the Civil Service. 
The Commission hears appeals against non-promotions but not 
against disciplinary action. 1 The Public Service Board of Australia 
is responsible for the over-all efficiency, economy and good manage- 
ment of the commonwealth public service and to that end performs 
functions relating to recruitment, classification, conditions of service, 
organisation, methods and training. The Public Service Act of 1922 
requires the Public Service Board “to examine the business" of each 
department and to £ce if there is any inefficiency or lack of economy 
and "to exercise a cri'ical oversight of the activities" of departments, 
to keep systematic checks on their work and to institute standard 
practices The Board also has some semi-judicial functions. It deals 
with grievances which any public servant may bring decides pro- 
motion appeals whenoffictrs m two or more States are involved, and 
disciplinary cases involving dismissal and appeals against more serious 
disciplinary punishments 2 The Indian Public Service Commissions 
perform only the first two groups of functions mentioned above. 
Constitutionally the functions of the Commissions relatmg to selection, 
promotion, disciplinary cases, appeal and petitions, confirmation, 
re-employment, claims for re-imburs^ment of legal expenses involved 
in proceedings against their official acts and injury pensions arc of 
an advisory nature. But with a few exceptions the advice of the 
Commissions is accepted by the executive governments The Com- 
missions in India .are not concerned with classification, pay and 
other conditions of service, organization, methods and training. 
These matters are partly the responsibility of the General Admini- 
stration Departments in the S ates and the Home Affairs Ministry 
at the Centre and partly of individual departments. At the Centre, 
the Organization and Methods Division attached to the Cabinet 
Secretariat is concerned with the problems of organization and 
methods of the Union Ministeries and Departments, while in some 
of the States such as Bihar, Maharashtra and Uttar Pradesh, this 


1 The Civil Service Act of 1922, Canada. This Act has now been replaced by 
a new Act passed in 1960 which makes some minor changes in the functions 
and powers o r the Commission. The Commission, for instance, is required 
under the new Act to consult from time to time with the rep resent a Uses of 
appropriate orgrnizations and associations of employees with respect to pay 
and other terms and conditions of government employment. 

2 The Public Service Act of 1922. Australia and tfte Arbtual Reported the 
Public Service Board for 1954, 1955, and 1956. 
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ftiuction is performed by the O. and M 
Administration Departments. 


Units attached to General 


The Civil Service Commissions of the U.S., Canada and Aus- 
traha wem given more controlling powers than those of the U K 
Civi Service Commission because of the conditions prevailing in the 
£ivil Services of these countries. Originally the purpose of the Civil 
Service Commission was only “to keep the rascals out”. But later 
on in countries such as the U.S. and Canada it was thought that it 
would be more useful to give more powers and functions to these 
Commissions in the sphere of personnel administration. Dr. Paul 
Riper 1 2 and R. MacGregor Dawson* have given authoritative accounts 
of the state of affairs prevailing in the public services of the United 
States and Canada respectively. The public services of these coun- 
tries were characterised by favouritism and corruption ; the frequent 
operarion of political and personal influences led to low 
morale and inefficiency in the public services. Thus in these count- 
res, 'r. response to civil service reform movement, the Civil Service 
Commissions were vested with the powers and functions relating to 
recruitment, classification, pay and other conditions of service, 
standards of personnel administration, organization, methods and 
training. In Britain, as pointed out earlier, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion makes recruitment to public services and is responsible for class 
to class promotion (which it makes by conducting limited competitive 
examinations). Departmental promotions, disciplinary cases and 
appeals are outside the jurisdiction of the Commission The reason 
for vesting in the departments the power in regard to promotions, 
disciplinary cases and appeals has been well brought out by Mr. 
A.P. Sinker, a former First Civil Service Comi— .-.ioner of the U.K. 
He points out that in practice “the traditii- of fair-play, ably 
supported by Staff Associations, ensures that in general justice is 
done (in promotions) and that at the lower and middle levels the 
balance is carefully held between the claims of seniority and merit. 
At the higher levels, where political influence might be expected to 
enter in, the tradition of non-interference by Ministers seems to be 
sufficiently firmly rooted to ensure that, with rare exceptions, it does 

not. In this country we can safely leave the Departments to paddle * 

their own canoes (in regard to disciplinary control and appeals) 

the Civil Servant, although he has no legal status, can appeal to the 
head of his Department and can, if he wish - , mlist the support of 
his Staff Association. In practice, if not in law, his position is a 
strong one. Though perhaps il'ogical our system works because 


1 The History of the U,S. Civil Service, New York, 1958. 

2 Civil Service of Canada, London, 1929. 
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public opinion would view with such strong disfavour any attempt 
at victimisation for political or other reasons ." 1 

The Public Service Commission System In India. 

The preceding statement of the powers and position of Public 
Service Commissions has been given for purposes of explaining the 
position in India in relation to other countries. The system of Publhf 
Service Commission has, of course, to be evolved by each country 
suited to her conditions and needs. In examining the system of 
Public Service Commission suited to India, some of the questions 
which require consideration are : — What are the conditions prevailing 
in the Indian Public Services and what is the general relationship 
between politics and administration ? Are the present powers and 
functions of the Indian Commissions adequate in terms of ihese 
conditions ? Are the basic purposes of Public Service Commissions 
realised in India ? What reasons do account for the gap between the 
theory and practice of Public Service Commissions ? In what follows 
an attempt is made to provide some tentative answers to these 
questions 

Characteristics of the Indian Bureaucracy. 

The Indian bureaucracy 2 , in its formal aspects, conforms to the 
classic Weberian model. Max Weber attributed the following 
characteristic to bureaucracy • (1) the regular activities requisite for 
the fulfilment of the organization’s function are^distributed in a 
fixed way as official duties with precise jurisdictions, (2) the organi- 
sation of offices follows the principle of hierarchy, (3) the officials 
perform their duties in a spirit of formalistic impersonality ; there is 
a reliance on rules and regulations, written documents, files and 
records, and (4) the bureaucratic organization is based on technical 
qualifications and career service. 3 It will be admitted that the formal 
characteristics of hierarchy and authority, professionalization, rules, 
fixed procedures and impersonality are essential to bureaucratic 
organizations. But under certain conditions, these characteristics 
give rise to their dys functional and pathological features. The 
bureaucracy m India exhibits a number of these pathological features. 


1 "What are Public Service Commissions for ?", a lecture delivered at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science, published in the Journal 
of Public Administration, London, Vol. XXXI, 1953, p. 209. 

2 This term is used here m the sense of civil officials who man the public 
services. 

3 Max Weber : Essays in Sociology. Translated and Edited by Girth and 
Mills, Oxford University Press, New York. 1946. pp. 197*98. 
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In the first place, an undue emphasis on fixed authority, rules and 
procedure has resulted in depersonalized administration which neglects 
the human element aifd discourages initiative, resourcefulness and 
flexibility. Mr. A.D. Gorwala aptly points out in this connection 
that the Indian bureaucrat “is often obsessed with the binding or in- 
flexible authority of departmental decisions, precedents, arrangements 
<jr forms, regardless of how badly or with what injusnce they work in 
particular cases. His respect for regulations and formal procedures 
rises sometimes to a mania” 1 2 Dr. Gladden’s observations on the 
British Civil Service are also relevent to the Indian conditions. He 
describes the British bureaucracy as suffering from the debilitating 
dichotomy arising from an impersonal civil service mentality on the 
one hand and the need for a new outlook emphasizing initiative and 
personality on the other. Dr. Gladden criticizes the loss of “indivi- 
duality”, the growth of “a slave mentality”, “premium upon caution”, 
“routine procedure” and “conformity” and emphasizes the need for 
encouraging independence of mind and resourcefulness. “All hu ma n 
he comments, “emanates from the minds and initiative of 
individuals. A system that seeks to legislate these out of existence 
in the interests of mediocrity is already doomed by its state of mind”.* 
Secondly, there is too much self-importance and self- ccntrcdness with 
consequent stratification within the bureaucracy as well as in relation 
to the ou f side society. “Their personality”* as Dimock observes, 
“has been submerged in an impersonal environment and they try to 
compensate by emphasizing the exclusiveness, status, belongingness, 
autonomy and insulation ." 3 4 A class mentality characterises the Indian 
bureaucracy. The higher administrative classes in India tend to be- 
come an authoritarian oligarchy and the distinction between the “we' 
and the “they” is maintained and strengthened * 1 many subtle ways. 
The bureaucracy, conscious of its status and J wer, also tends to 
insulate itself from society wi'h the result that t iere is no effective 
communication between the bureaucracy and the public. In the 
third place, the Indian bureaucracy is characterised by a ten- 
dency to avoid responsibility.* This is partly due to insufficient 
delegation, partly to excessive importance attached to minor matters 
and partly to the fear that an independent exercise of responsibility 
n.ight come into conflict with the superior officers or the Ministers. 


1 On Mattel s Administrative, Popular Book Depot, Bombay 1958, p. 125. 

2 Civil Service or Bureaucracy, op. ci p. 176. 

? Administrative Vitality, Routledge & Kegan Paul, London, 1959, p. 194. 

4 In this connection Dr* Paul Appleby observes that "Within the Centre and 

within the StateS*there is a lack of discretion and specific responsibility 

on the part of those presumed to act and a general inclination not to take 
decisions”. Public Administration in India : Report of a Survey, op. cit., p. U. 
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In India Acre is inadequate delegation based on specific responsibility. 
The public servants are so much attached to routine matters, proce- 
dures and decisions that they arS usually not prepared to take actions 
which may require deviation from the accepted ways of doing things. 
They are also accustomed to paying attention to minor matters than 
to those of greater importance — a tendency which Parkinson calls the 
Law of Triviality . 1 Fourthly, the bureaucrats often (either by way of 
compensating for declining individual status or innate sadistic impulsb 
for power) take opportunities to exert their power and make it felt 
in petty ways. The heads of departments or sections who suffer 
from what Parkinson terms as ‘ingelititis’ (combination of one’s 
inefficiency and jealously of other’s efficiency and merit) tend to 
exercise their power over their subordinates in such a way that their 
inefficiency is not exposed and that the merit of the subordinates does 
not find expression. Then there are those bureaucrats who possess 
a neurotic impulse for power. Of such a bureaucrat Dreyfuss says 
that he is rendered “a very undesirable co-worker or superior as he 
is always anxious to exercise and over-reach his power of co mman d 
and to torture and harass his co-workcrs.” 1 The desire to retain and 
increase one’s power is at the basis of Parkinson’s Law of the Rising 
Pyramid. This Law states that the size of staff has no necessary 
relation to the amount of work done. The reason is that every 
superior officer desires to multiply the number of assistants who 
respect and help maintain his authority but not that of his rivals. 
Thus if a bureaucrat wants to prevent his assistants from becoming a 
threat to his position, he appoints two assistants where formerly there 
was only one and they go on sub-dividing ad infinitum. The operation 
of Parkinson's Law of the Rising Pyramid as discussed in chapter V, 
is ajso at the basis'of some appointments, promotions, transfers and 
other personnel actions. 

To these general maladies or pathologies of Indian bureaucracy 
may be added some more specific ones. Prominent among these are 
political interference in day to day administration and in personnel 
decisions, low morale, corruption, yesmanship, and procrastination 
and undue delay. The bureaucratic power is, no doubt, not indepen- 
dent of the political power but is its servant. The Ministers, therefore, 
have the responsibility to see that the bureaucracy functions in an 
efficient and acceptable way. But, as Monsieur Pujet, a Councillor 
of the Counseit d' Etat of France pointed out, bureaucracy “must not 
operate in the interest of the rulers or of a directing class" and “must 


1 “The time spent on any item of the agenda will be in inverse proportion to 
the sum involved". * See Parkinson’s Laws and Other Studies in Administra- 
tion. op. eit., p. 24, 

1 Quoted by Marshall E. Dimock in Administrative Vitality, op. cit„ pp. 113-14. 
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not be completely subordinate and must be independent of interfe- 
rence by political Parties ". 1 Th/t tradition of impartiality and 
freedom from political influences and interference in the civil service 
has been established in Britain. But this tradition which Lord Atlee 
considers as “one of the strongest bulwarks of democracy” has not 
yet been established in India. With his commendable insight into the 
forces operating in Indian administration, A.D. Gorwala points out 
that political and personal interference in administration “covers an 
extensive field”. “The effect of interference generally and interference 
on personal grounds in particular on the officials is”, he observes, “even 
more damaging. It deprives him of that certainty of behaviour which 
is one of the principal needs of the good civil servant. — He has to ask 
in connection with every matter not what he ought to do on merits but 
what it will pay him to do in the light of the views of his political 
master .” 2 Similarly personnel matters are pervaded by political and 
personal influences by Ministers and politicians. The merit system in 
the public service is established by law and protected by procedural 
saieguardo but its constitutional and legal barricades are undermined by 
ubiquitous favouritism and political interference. Often in such 
personnel matters as placement, promotions and transfers, the merit 
principle yeilds to the claims of political and personal preferment. It 
is generally felt that the morale of public services in India has fallen 
since indeprndence. Morale, implying “the capacity of a group of 
people to pull together persistently and consistently in pursuit of a 
common purpose”, depends upon adequate emoluments, opportu- 
nities for promotion, treatment of subordinate employees as human 
beings, sound management-employee relations and proper attitude of 
Ministers and politicians towards public servants. In a recent seminar 
held by the Indian Institute of Public Adminis. ition on this sub- 
ject, several participants pointed to the defects in te above-mentioned 
conditions of good morale and underlined the need for “sustained 
and comprehensive efforts for developing the requisite morale in the 
public services ”. 3 Corruption is another ubiquitous feature of the 
Indian bureaucracy. On this question Gorwala aptly observes that 
‘‘Corruption in all its guises stalks the land unashamed. It is 
ubiquitous. Cities, towns, villages, all acknowledge its presence and 
admit its power. Said an opposition member in a State Assembly 
recently, after alleging corruption and nepotism in high quarters, ‘I am 
sorry. Sir, that these unfortunate things have been said in the august 


1 Quoted by Prof. Robson in his essay on ‘‘Bureaucracy and Democracy” 
in Civil Service in Britain and France (Ed. by Prof. Robson), op. cit., p. 6. 

2 On Matters Adndhistrative, op., p. 79. 

3 Morale in the Public Service : Report of a Conference, January. 3-4, 1959, 
Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi. 
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House, but the people outside werefeeJingtooniuch these 

thin gs”. Like corruption, yesiganship also PfT vad ®? , * nd *f. n 
bureaucracy. The young public servant soon realises that a realistic 
and disinterested assessment and outspokenness are not received very 
warmly by his i mm ediate superiors and may even lead to his relegation 
to unimportant work. To quote Gorwala again, “Most men arc too 
anxi ous to court the pleasure of those who are above them. Why, for # 
instance, a Collector in a State in which Prohibition is the law and is 
strongly believed in by the Chief Minister, truthfully reports that drin- 
king flourishes qiute as much as before and that the law has been 
reduced to a farce, when he knows that such a reports will be 
received with incredulity, will lead at least to a reprimand 
and may even bring in it' train punishment" P 1 2 Yesmanship 
is thus adopted as a technique by most persons for it confers many 
benefits on them though at the expense of the public interest. 
Finally, .the Indian buieaucracy suffers from procrastination and 
undue delay. This arises mainly out of an overemphasis on the 
observance of inflexible rules, procedures and precedents and a lack 
of willingness on the part of the public servants to take respon- 
sibility.* 


Against these general dysfunctional and pathological features of 
the Indian bureaucracy must be set its good characteristics. Many 
of the public servants especially in the higher echelons possess high 
calibre, integrity and devotion to public int«*est. They have shown 
the ability to tackle various administrative problems connected with 
developmental planning and to undertake arduous responsibilities 
attendent upon the assumption by the Welfare State of complex 
functions. In addition to this, there is in evidence a process of some 
change of attitude among the public servants from ‘ruling servants’ to 
‘serving rulers’. The Indian bureaucracy has shed much of its 
earlier authoritarianism and lack of responsibility to the public and is 
now fast becoming a service-bureaucracy. 


De-bureaucratization 


Prof. Eisenstadt points out that in some countries there may 
develop concurrent tendencies towards what he calls ‘bureaucracy' 
and *de-bureaucratization', i.e. towards the development of bureau- 
cratic organization aiming at implementing various goals, providng 
services and fulfilling important functions and towards the loss of its. 


1 On Matters Administrative, op, c’t., p, 40. 

2 Dr. Appleby gives another reason for delay when he Says that there takes 
place “an enormous amount of coordination before the fact of action". 
Public Administration in India : Report of a Survey, op., cl ., p. 11. 
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professional and autonomous character. These two tendencies may 
be said to prevail in India. The question is — how can an efficient 
service — bureaucracy *be established*? According to Prof. Eisenstadt, 
the establishment of such a bureaucracy would depend upon “the 
existence of some equilibrium between professional autonomy and 
societal (or political) control ”. 1 The fundamental problem which, 
therefore, a modern bureaucracy faces is “how to establish effective 
'control over the bureaucracy and at the same time not to restrict its 
autonomy to the point of making it impotent, formalistic and 
inefficient ”. 2 3 

Need for Improving Personnel Standards and Practices 

It will be admitted that many of the maladies of the Indian 
bureaucracy such as its impersonality, inflexibility, loss of initiative 
and individuality, class spirit, lack of sound morale, corruption and 
yesmanship cannot be easily eradicated as they are related to deep 
uiidti lying socio-cultural, political and economic forces in the country. 
It is at the same time true that improvements in the bureaucracy and 
public administration can be brought about by sincere and sustained 
efforts by the governments. Oae of the wavs in which these improve- 
ments can be brought about lies in improving the personnel practices. 
This view is also supported by the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Committee on Public Administration. The Committee observes that 
“the most serious defects in public administration are frequently those 
arising out of inferior personnel practices. Conversely the raising of 
personnel standards is one of the most substantial ways to achieve 
lasting results for a sound Public Administration and a stable develop- 
ment programme. Under-developed as well , developed countries 
may experience sooner than they expect some of the difficulties of 
personnel administration, unless they are ready to instal some minimunr 
of rational personnel practices pari passu W’lh the intensification ol 
their developmental programmes and the proliferation of their staff”.* 
The earlier discussion on the Indian bureaucracy has made it clear that 
personnel practices followed in India are far from satisfactory. Dr. Paul 
Appleby also found serious defects in the personnel practices and 
administration in India. He comments that “P^sonnel administration 


1 ‘‘Bureaucracy and Bureaucratiz ition : A Ticrsd Report" prepared for the 
International Sociological Assoc, ion. Current Sociology, Vol. VII, No. 2, 
1958, p. 123. 

2 Ibid., p. 103. 

3 Standards and Jtchntgues of Public Administration with Special Reference to 
Technical Assistance for Under-Developed Countries, U N. Technical Assis- 
tance Committee on Public Administration, New York, 1951, pp. 20-21. 
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here has too much feudalists heritage, too little administrative action 
and human relations orientation”, that there are “barriers between 
classes and services too high”, “too little sense oT one public service” 
and that “too little attention is given to the important matter of 
developing the potentialities of subordinate employees already in 
service of government ”. 1 Inadequate salaries and promotional opport- 
unities, inadequate incentives for improving performance and lack of, 
participation of the employees in deciding the conditions of service ' 
which affect them arc some of the other features which characterise the 
public personnel administration in India. These inadequacies of person- 
nel administration and management have resulted in the general ineffec- 
tiveness of public administration. It is thus clear that the personnel 
practices in India constitute an important sector in which substantial 
improvements are needed if the public services are to function as an 
effective instrument of social change. 


As stated earlier, the control over the public services in India is 
exercised by the Home Affairs and Finance Ministries at the Centre 
and the General Administration Departments (which are under the 
charge of the Chief Secretaries) in the States. The Public Service 
Commissions make recruitment to the higher public services and advise 
the executive governments on promotions, transfers, disciplinary cases 
appeals, re-employment, injury pensions and other personnel matters! 
This arrangement, however, has not ~"oved to be very effective partly 
because of the inadequate staff assigned for dealing with personnel 
questions , 2 partly because of an inadequate recognition*^ the importance 
of initiating a dynamic movement of personnel administration and 
management and partly because of the negative chaiacter of most of 
the functions of the Public Service Commissions. The problems of 
patronage, favouritism and deviation from the merit principle in the 
public services arc still big enough to justify opposition to continuing 
this control with the executive. There are at least three sound 
reasons why this control should not be vested in the executive. 
In the first place, the executive is essentially concerned with the 
formulation of policy and is preoccupied with day-to-day administ- 
"W 11 ^ therefore not in a position to evaluate the public services 
and give objective and full attention to improving them. Secondly the 
Ministries usually have a negative attitude towards change and reform 
mvolvmg public expenditure, and thirdly, the administration sthl 
suffers from inertia, conservatism and excessive departmentalism. 


1 

2 


Public Administration in India : Report of a Survey, op. cit. t pp. \ 1-30 

At the Centre, for distance, only one officer of the ‘status nf c " „ 
is in charae of the administration of the services ^ Asok (&}! Secretary 
that “This arrangement is proving both inadeaiwSf obw 5 rve ?, 
Indian Administration, George Allen I Unwin. London? 1958, p. ^8° pnate ’ 
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Powers of the Commissions in Relation to the Bureaucracy : Need for 
More Powers. 

We may now “turn to the question of the adequacy of the 
functions and powers of the Indian Public Service Commissions in 
the lighUof the preceding analysis. The Indian Commissions perform 
only one positive function, that is, to make recruitment to the public 
services. The other advisory functions of the Commissions are 
negative in the sense that the Commissions deal only with such cases 
which are referred to them. The informal but deciding factors in 
promotions, the suppression of serious disciplinary cases, political, 
caste and regional influences on personnel decisions and ubiquitous 
favouratism and corruption within the departments can hardly be 
noticed and remedied by the Public Service Commissions with the 
nature and scope of the functions they have at present. The basic 
object of the Public Service Commissions is to maintain and streng- 
then an efficient and contented public service, free from political and 
personal influence?. If this is the fundamental purpose of Public Service 
Commijjions, it is clear that the present largely negative functions of 
the Commissions do not enable them to fulfil this purpose. It would 
be much better if, in addition to their present functions and powers, 
the Commissions are given the power to develop adequate standards 
in regard to promotions, disciplinary control , 1 management-employee 
relations and other conditions of service and exercise supervision on 
the application of these standards by the departments. The supervisory 
function of the Commissions would enable them to detect particular 
cases of violation of the standards laid down by them. The Commis- 
sions should also be given the power to take actions, in the form of 
recommendations to the executive governments, against those who 
violate the standards of the merit system. Although of an advisory 
nature, this would be the positive power of the Commissions. These 
additional functions and powers of the Public Service Commissions are 
essential at least during the transitional period when merit principle is 
still threatened by patronage. At a later time when merit system and 
sound personnel practices are firmly established, the additional 
functions and powers of the Commissions may not be necessary. It 
has been suggested above that even the additional functions and 
powers of the Commissions should be advisory. It is in general 
better to give the Commissions advisory rather than mandatory 
fonctions because there mu't be some room for flexibility in the 
bands of the executive governments which are responsible for running 


1 The standards regard ns promotions and disciplirary cases have been 
evolved by the Commissions in dealing with such cases which are referred 
to them. Whatfis meant here is that such standards should be clearly 
defined for the guidance of the ministries and departments. 
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practical purposes, give almost a compulsive authority to the recom 

mendations of ihc Commissions. 

Some may object to the extension of the powers and functions 
of the Commissions on the ground that it would lead to an impertum 
in impero. Experience shows that such powers of the Civil bervice 
Commissions have not resulted in any imperium in imperto in the 
U.S., Canada, Australia and New Zealand. The Commissions help 
the executive governments in improving governmental operations by 
putting the best persons in the public services and improving 
personnel practices. The Commissions are not opposed to the 
executive governments except in so far as the latter encourage patro- 
nage and political and personal interference in personnel decisions. 
There would thus appear to be no more antagonism between them 
in the sphere of public services than there is between the Executive 
and the Judiciary in the administration of justice. 


Conditions for Commissions' Effective Independence 

The preceding analysis of the purposes and functions of Public 
Service Commissions would be incomplete without a discussion of the 
conditions necessary for their effective independence. The utility of 
Public Service Commissions lies in their independents ; the Commi- 
ssions without any independence would almost resemble the executive 
departments carryipg out the wishes of the government. Though 
there are no extreme cases of such Public Service Commissions in 
India, some of them do not appear to possess that degree of indepen- 
dence which is vital to their successful functioning. There are a 
number of conditions which are necessary for the effective indepen- 
dence of the Commissions. These conditions may be grouped into- 
(a) formal or external and (b) substantive conditions. 

• Formal or Externel Conditions 


In the first place, the method of appointment of the members of 
the Commissions has a bearing on their independence. Under the 
existing practice, the members of the Commissions are appointed by 
the political executive. It was discussed in Chapter II that this 
method of appointment leaves scope for the appointment of members 
who are ‘safe and thereby reduces the independence of the 
Commissions. In some Commissions the executive governments have 
appointed persons who have not shown any ext la-ordinary ability, or 
persons with previous political associations. Such members can 
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hardly be expected to act independently. In the light of this ex- 
perience, as argued earlier, it would be better to vest the power of 
making appointments to the Commissions in the Union Government. 
The Union Government, as suggested earlier, should consult persons, 
of the highest public standing in India in assessing the competence 
and merit of the persons to be appointed on the Commissions. 
Secondly? the independence of the Commissions would be undermined 
if their members can be removed by the executive governments 
•according to their convenience. The power to remove a member of 
any Commission is vested in the President. If the President wants 
to remove a member on the ground of misbehaviour, he has to refer 
the case to the Supreme Court and can remove him only with its 
concurrence. It was argued in Chapter II that this provision contains 
an adequate safeguard against arbitrary removals of the members of 
the Commission by the executive governments. Thirdly, the Commis- 
sions in India are made independent of the financial control of the 
legislatures which also gives them a measure of independence. The 
expenses, salaries, allowances and pensions of the members and staff 
of the Commissions are charged on the Consolidated Fund of India in 
the case of the Union Commission and the Consolidated Fund of the 
States in the case of the State Commissions. A similar provision exists 
for the Judges of the Supreme Court and High Courts, the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General of India and the Election Commissioner. This is 
a wholesome provision and eliminates legislative interference in the 
working of the Commissions. The fourth formal or external condition 
provided by the Constitution lies in the ineligibility of the members of 
the Commissions for further appointment to any post under the 
Union or State Governments except for certain posts on the Commi- 
ssions only. It is no doubt true that if a member looks forward to 
his continuation in the same office after his term of office is over or to 
further employment under government, this very expectation would 
not enable him to act independently. The spirit behind this statutory 
limitation on the re-employment of the retired members of the 
Commissions is sound but it should not be stretched too far. The 
independence of the members of the Commissions depends mainly 
upon their quality and ability. It is more the process of appointment 
and less the expectation of re-employment which affects the indepen- 
dence of the Commissions’ members. It is no doubt true that even 
persons of ability and integrity at times can become victims to the 
temptation of re-employment. But this need not mean that the 
services of able retired members of the Commissions cannot be utilized 
by Government in fields outside the regular administrative depart- 
ments of Government. 

The four conditions discussed above are only formal, external 
or constitutional as distinguished from the substantive conditions. 
They are nevertheless Essential especially in a country where 'political 
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and constitutional morality' has not yet developed and where 
administration is not independent of politics to the degree 
which is necessary for the proper working of democratic government. 
The formal conditions have their own role in countries which have 
recently adopted democratic government. 

2. Substantive Conditions. 

Among the substantive conditions essential for the indepen- 
dence of the Commissions, the first is the integrity, freedom from* 
caste, political and regional bias and devotion to the ideal of merit,, 
of the Commissions' members. Though all the formal conditions 
discussed above may exist, the Commissions would not be really 
independent if their judgments are influenced by castes, communal and 
regional considerations or if they are subject to political influences. 
Some members of the Commissions often show a lack of freedom 
from such a bias. This bias can also unconsciously exist among the 
Commissions' members in a country where caste, communal and 
regional considerations often lake precedence over those of merit. 
This evil pervades all the sectors of Indian society — politics, business, 
culture, education and administration. In view of its all-pervasive 
character, it is doubtful if the Commissions' members can be entirely 
free from it. It is of course possible for some persons of outstanding 
integrity and devotion to public interest to transcend the limitations 
imposed by the social conditions. It is, therefore, of the utmost 
importance that the Commissions should be manned by persons “of 
the highest public standing 1 '. Secondly, the independence of the 
Commissions depends upon non-in; erterence in the working of the 
Commissions and respect for them by the executive governments. 
Instances are not wanting which show that Ministers often try to bring 
undue pressure on the members of the Commissions . 1 This tendency 
to influence the Commissions coupled with another tendency to side- 
track them or reduce their importance can considerably affect the in- 
dependence of the Commiss’ons. Once persons possessing the re- 
quisite qualifications and integrity are appointed on the Commissions, 
the executive governments should respect the judgments of the Com- 
missions and all matters which require independent examination by 
the Commissions in the interest of the efficiency and morale of the 
public services should be left to them. 

As in the case of all governmental institutions, the effective 


A Chairman of a State Commission was once approached by the State Home 
Minister in regard to a certain candidate. Jn another State, a member of tbe 

* at a u Cry sa ? ex P er, ence of the State Ministers in 

their relationship to the Members of the Public Service Commission". 
Interference in the working of the Commissions is generally common where 
the members are appointed on political and persona? grounds. 
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working and independence of the Commissions ultimately depends 
upon “the quality of the human material of politics — the people who 
man the party machines, are elected to serve in Parliaments, rise to 
cabinet office ”. 1 The human material available for politics in any 
country is shaped and determined by socio-economic conditions, 
quality qf political leadership and the general level of national 
character which inter-act upon one another. The politicians and 
ministers who rule the affairs of the people in India, as one critic 
bbserves, are by and large “second-raters or even third-raters” and 
/hat the ruling party in India “no longer contains men of a stature 
equal to that of the Prime Minister ”. 2 In general there is in India 
a wide-spread dissatisfaction with the quality of ministers and poli- 
ticians. “The most vigorous of the intellectually endowed and highly 
educated go into administration, science, technology, teaching, jour- 
nalism and even into industry where the rewards are high enough, 
but politics — “party politics” — put them off. So it is that political 
parties in all democratic countries and the Parliament are unattr- 
active in tone and defictive in quality ”. 3 In this connection 
Dr. C.D. Deshmukh has rightly emphasized that the basic problem 
in India ic 'hat of leadership in politics and government . 4 

The Context of Social Structure, Economic Organisation and Politics. 

In the last analysis all institutions of a country are a reflection of 
the cultural and moral quality of the people. This is determined by the 
prevailing social structure economic organization of society, the relation 
between politics and society, the emerging leadership and conditions 
of education for responsible citizenship. The crisis of civic and 
political culture in India is often referred to by various critics. 
Summing up his experience as an officer who served in various 
capacities in the Union and State Governments and as a Chairman 
of a State Public Service Commission, a retired officer of the Indian 
Civil Service concludes : “The fact of the matter is that having been 
under foreign domination for centuries, we are new to the democratic 
way of life and have patiently to wait for the democratic virtues to 


1 Joseph Schumpeter, Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, Harper & 
Brothers, New Ycyk, 1950, p. 290. 

2 V.P. Menon in “Democratic Constitution and its Working”, Opinion. 
Special Number, May 1961. 

3 Edward Shills in Democracy in the New States, Rhodes Seminar Papers, 
Congress for Cultural Freedom, New Delhi, 1959, pp. 23-24. 

4 "Role of the Central Services in Economic Development” Indian Journal 
of Public Administration Vol VII, No. 2, 1961, p 134. Also see "Meanings 
of Democracy”, Rajni JCothari, Quest, Oct.- Dec., 1961. and" Society, 
Politics and the Citizen”, C.N. Bhalerao, Quest, Jan — March, 1966. 
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take root in our body politic— There can be no real improvement m 
any institution unless there is an improvement in the dia meter of the 
people”. Similarly, Mr. A.P. Sinker, formerly First Civil Service 
Commissioner of Britain, pointed out that the British Civil Service 
Commission works independently and without any political pressure 
because of “the change of heart in this country over questions of 
public morality, especially on civil service questions, wlfich took 
place between the eighteenth century and now ”. 1 Mr. Sinker rightly 
considers this change in public morality in Britain particularly on civih 
service questions as being fundamental to the growth of the tradition 
of political non-interference in civil service matters. Which motive 
forces hive strengthened public morality in Britain and which forces 
tend to weaken public morality in India is, however, a question which 
is outside the scope of the present enquiry. Here it only needs to be 
emphasized that the Public Service Commissions, as in the sphere 
of politics and government, can contribute to democratic and efficient 
administration in proportion to the democratisation of economic power 
the development of effective accountability of politics and administra- 
tion to society through popular participation in the political decision 
making process and the emergence of dynamic leadership at all levels 
as dvnarn so can tl ? e f “blic Service Commissions in India act 

f °/ building U P the administrative professional 
ethics and standards of competence and thereby contribute to the 

buiId^rindL adminiStraU ° n aSan effective instruments of nation- 
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CHAPTER VIII 


SUMMARY 

Broadly, two opposite tendencies are noticeable in the work- 
ing of the Public Service Commissions in India. On the one hand- 
some 'of the Commissions have attempted with some success, 
to place the public services under their jurisdiction on the principle 
of merit and curb political patronage in the public services. They 
have presented sustained and strong opposition against political and 
personal influences operating in recruitment, promotions, transfers, 
disciplinary cases and other service matters. On the other hand, 
some Commissions have not succeeded in their primary purpose of 
providing a check on political and personal influences operating in 
the Civil Services. In addition to being susceptible to political 
influences, «ome of the members of these Commissions also tend to 
be influenced by political, regional and caste considerations. 

The utility of Public Service Commissions depends on the 
appointment of persons of merit and ability as members of the 
Commissions, adoption of such methods as would enable them to se- 
lect candidates for public services on the basis of objectively ascertai- 
ned merit and to make independent examination of various personnel 
matters, and the recognition of their important role by the executive 
governments. The possession of independence by the Commissions is 
ano'her condition vital to the successful functioning of the Com- 
missions. Although some of the formal or constitutional conditions 
necessary for their independence are fulfilled, the substantive condi- 
tions are not fulfilled in India. The preceding chapters outline how 
in each of these respects improvements should be effected so as to 
enable the Commissions to play their role more effectively in 
personnel matters than what they do at present. Some of the more 
important conclusions and suggestions of the study are summarised 
here under the following headings : — 


(A) METHODS OF APPOINTMENT AND REMOVAL AND 
THE CONDITIONS OF SERVICE OF THE MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSIONS AND THEIR COMPOSITION. 


The present method of the appointment of the members of the 
Commissions by the .respective political executive does not always 
result in the appbintment of persons of merit and independence on 
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the 'Commissions. It is seen that appointments on some of the 
Commissions have been made not on grounds of merit and fitness but 
on grounds of party affiliations and political considerations. A method 
of appointment which can ensuf e the appointment of persons of merit 
and independence on the Commissions is to vest the power of appoint- 
ment in the Union Government. It is suggested that the Uniqn Govern- 
ment should consult a body of persons of public standing in India for 
assessing the competence of the persons to be appointed on the 
Commissions. For removing a member of any Commission on thb 
ground of misbehaviour, the President has to refer the case to the 
Supreme Court and can remove him only with its concurrence. This 
method of removal of the members of the Commissions is sound in 
as much as it provides an adequate safeguard against their arbitrary 
removal by the political executive. 

Regarding the difference in the ace for retirement between the 
members of the Union and the State Commissions, it is not based on 
any rational difference between the capacity required for doing work 
in the Union and the State Commissions. The nature of functions 
performed by both the Union and State Commissions demands the 
same vigour and ability on the part of the members. It is, therefore, 
desirable to establish uniform age-limit for retirement for the members 
of both the Union and State Commissions (by raising the retiring age 
of the members of the Srate Commissions from sixty to sixty-five 
years). 

If the members of the Commissions are to be independent of 
the governments, two restrictions on their re-employment after retire- 
ment are necessary. Firstly, the term of the office of a member 
should be non-extendable. Secondly, there should be a bar on their 
re-employment in .the regular departments of government. The 
Constitution places both these restrictions on the re-employment of 
the members of the Commissions ; they are eligible for certain posts 
on the Commissions only. But excepting these restrictions on their 
Te-employment there is no reason why the talents and services of the 
retired members possessing independence, integrity and ability cannot 
be utilized by the governments. The services of such members can as 
well be used for investigating Commissions or Tribunals, for improv- 
ing the tone and standards of administration in the States, in Public 
Corporations and Universities and as Ambassadors or Envoys to 
foreign countries or in some Specialized Agencies of the U.N. 

In regard to the composition of the Commissions, there is a 
tendency towards appointing the majority of the members from the 
f£ rV ri eS * - ! s pr >per t * iat a cer *ain proportion of the personnel of 
ne Commissions should be reserved to person,? with experience in 
governmenta administration. But the danger of appointing the 
majority of the members from the services is that ihe Commissions 
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become conservative and disinclined to bring about necessary funda- 
mental changes in the public services.. It would thus be better to have 
one-third of the memb'brs of the Commissions with experience in 
governmental administration instead of “as nearly as may be one-half” 
as at present. This would make possible the rcpreseiration of other 
important elements on the Commissions such as the academic or 
educational, scientific or technical and legal or judicial, wh'le securing 
due representation of the services on them. What is important in thr 
composition of the Commissions is a balance of important view- 
poin s and experiences and the suggestion ofLred here aims at secur- 
ing such a balance. 

A general survey of the social composition of the Commissions 
indicates that the members of the Commissions tend to be chosen from 
a narrow social circle ; usually they represent the dominant castes of 
the state. For involving the different sectors of society in the admi- 
nistration, it is necessary to widen the social composition of the 
Public Service Commissions without making them unwieldy. 

(B) RECRUITMENT. 


Recruitment done by the Public Service Commissions in India 
lacks imaginativeness and does not permit flexibility of methods. In 
general, as Dr. Paul Appleby comments, “the criteria by which 
personnel arc selected by the Public Service Commissions are not 
up to-date and appraising techniques are far from modern". 1 hough 
the principles of recruitment adopted by the Commissions are sound, 
there should be some flexibility in applying these principles. The 
Commissions, for instance, should waive the age-limits 1 some excep- 
tional and deserving cases. With the growing recognitio 1 of the admi- 
nistrator in the Welfare State is ‘a social scientist in action’, it may be 
desirable to recruit a certain proportion of candidates possessing 
specialized qualifications in the Social Sciences or those who 
have made an original contribution to them. The standard of the 
competitive written examination is sufficiently high in relation to the 
standards of education generally prevailing in the Indian Universities. 
Some of the subjects prescribed for these examinations could, how- 
ever, be divided Into specialized branches (Political Science for 
instance can be divided into (1) Political Theo~>, (2) History of 
Political Thought, (3) Modern Governments, (4) International 
Relations, and (5) Public Administration) with a view to affording 
opportunities to the candidates offering subjects coming under some 
specialized fields. It is also necessary to include Sociology and 
Anthropology amoi^g the optional subjects as these subjects are now 
being cbnsiderably ’developed in the Indian Universities. The inter- 
view technique followed by the Public Service Commissions is. 
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of a traditional, hit-and-miss nature and is based on insufficient job 
analysis lack of training of interviewers in the art of interviewing and 
foHow-up studies. An interview lasting for fifteen to twenty minutes 
can hardly enable the members of the Commissions to assess adequately 
intelligence, aptitude for administration, leadership and oth^r persona- 
litytrafts of the candidates. As the need for assessing specific aptitudes 
and qualities for different administrative posts is recognised, it would 
be necessary to reduce the number of marks awarded for the perso- 
nality test for such services as the different Accounts Services, the 
Income Tax Service and the Postal Service (which do not call for any 
special personality qualifications) from 300 as at present to 150 or 
200, and to employ more scientific and objective techniques which 
have proved useful in other countries in assessing effective intelli- 
gence, leadership, ability to cooperate, powers of judgment and 
personality traits where such assessment is essential. It is for consi- 
deration if the prc-Board interview can be added to the interview by 
the Commissions, as adopted in Britain, for recruitment to the higher 
State and Central and all-India Services. It would also be worth- 
while to introduce, with suitable modifications. Method II Examination 
adopted in Britain, as an alternative method of recruitment to (he 
Indian Administrative and Foreign Services. 


(C) PROMOTION, DISCIPLINARY CASES AND APPEALS. 

In India promotions are made on the basis^f the confidential 
annual reports on the candidates. It is widely recognised that these 
reports are generally written in a careless and subjective manner and 
are often governed by the operation of the Parkinson’s Law. If the 
reporting system is to be of any use, it is necessary to rationalise the 
report form as used in Tndia and to attach more responsibility to the 
task of reporting by the reporting officers than what is done at present. 
The Government Ministries and Departments may also profitably 
provide for training in reporting. The Public Service Commissions 
in dealing with promotion cases place an excessive reliance on the 
annual confidential reports which means that ultimately promotions 
are made by the departmental heads or supervisors. Some real compe- 
titive element and indepepdent assessment of the candidates' suitability 
for promotion by the Public Service Commissions thus need to be 
introduced in the promotional process. This can be done by the 
Public Service Commissions by introducing limited competitive 
eliminations designed to provide opportunities to young officers in 
Class II and ill Services to enter any of the Class I and Class II Service 
to which there is direct recruitment by open competitive examinations. 
For promotions to grades in which specialized^ knowledge is necessary 
it would be useful to introduce qualifying examinations. It* is also 
desirable to set up Departmental Promotion Committees in the States 
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presided over by a member of the respective Commissions for promo- 
tion within the same service (as is the practice followed at the Centre). 
In the case of other promotions, the Public Service Commissions like 
the practice followed in the United States and Canada, should interview 
the candidates eligible for promotion. In assessing the candidates' 
suitability for promotion in this category, equal weightage may be 
given to (1) their performance in departmental examinations and 
ihterviews, and (2) confidential reports on them. Finally, if the 
promotion system is to be accepted as just by the employees, they 
should be given an effective right of appeal to the Commissions. 

Similarly, the Commissions can perform their functions relating 
to disciplinary cases including appeals and memorials better by impro- 
ving upon the basis on which they make recommendations. It is 
arguable that in some complex disciplinary and appeal cases, an exami- 
nation of paper and documentary evidence alone may not enable the 
Commissions to gain a true picture of the cases. The Commi- 
ssions would be able to make a more realistic assessment of some 
comple v CcoCS by hearing the cases personally from the accused 
officers and the officers taking disciplinary actions against them and 
by some informal visits of a representative of the Commission to the 
department concerned. The information thus secured on some 
disciplinary cases and appeals can be much more realistic than the 
information contained in the papers. In order that the appeal system 
should be useful, it is necessary that the appellants should be given 
protection against any subsequent discriminatory action against them. 
Although it is necessary to get independent advice of the Commissions 
on disciplinary cases and appeals in view of the conditions prevailing in 
the Indian public services, the real safeguard against unfairness in 
regard to disciplinary penalties lies in the integrity of public servants 
themselves. The ultimate emphasis should, therefo. ., be on better 
departmental personnel work. 

(D) RELATION BETWEEN THE COMMISSIONS AND 
GOVERNMENTS AND THE FUNCTIONS AND POWERS OF 
THE COMMISSIONS. 

In general terms, the Indian scene reveals a combination of 
patronage and merit in the public services cbarac’eristic perhaps of 
many transitional societies of Asia. On the one hand,the executive 
governments show a trend towards accepting the advice of the Public 
Service Commissions excepting a few c <es. A study of the cases in 
which the advice of the Commissions is rejected by the executive 
governments during tfi,e first ten years after the Commissions started 
functioning under the new Constitution shows that the number of 
such cases has progressively decreased. However, in order to create 
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the confidence of the public in its Civil Service, it is essential that there 
should not be even a single departure form the advice of the Commission 
unless it can be clearly shown to be necessary in*the public interest. On 
the other hand, the executive governments show a trend towards by-pas- 
sing the Commissions and reducing their usefulness. Some of the techn- 
iques used by the ministries and departments in this respect are to draft 
advertisements with a view to limiting the field of recruitment to some 
particular candidates, to make appointments and subsequently exclucfe 
the posts from the purview of the Commissions, to make undue delay 
in the issue of offers of appointment to the cannidates selected by the 
Comnv-sions, to make temporary appointments and subsequently 
select these appointees for permanent posts, and finally to unduly 
limit the jurisdiction of the Commissions. Among these several 
techniques, the power of the executive governments to make temporary 
appointments and to exclude posts, services and matters from the 
purview of the Commissions has resulted in considerably limiting the 
value of the Commissions. In regard to temporary appointments, the 
practice of making departmental annual forecasts of personnel require- 
ment in terms of which the Commissions could make selection by 
competition, withholding of salaries of candidates by the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General and Accountants-General after the expiry of the 
period for which temporary appointments are authorised, and sending 
departmental monthly returns to the Commissions showing all appoint- 
ments made during the month would act as an effective check on the 
ubiquitous misuse of this power by the ministries and departments. 
Similarly, the power granted to the executive governments to exclude 
posts, services and matters from the purview ^?f the Commissions 
has been generally misused by them. It would be better if the 
following principles are laid down by Parliament as the basis for 
m&kmg such exclusion : (1) posts carrying a monthly salary of Rs.200/- 
and below in the case of the State Commissions and Rs.350/-and 
below in the case of the Union Commission, (2) posts with political 
implications, and (3) top posts which are manned by officers belonging 
to the I.C.S., I.A.S., I.P.S., and the higher State and Central Services 
and for whose placements government takes personal responsibility. 

The Constitution accords an independent status to the Public 
Service Commissions. The Commissions are independent both of the 
Executive and the Legislature. However, functioning within the 
frame-work of parliamentary system of government, a special respon- 
sibility is vested in the Legislatures to safeguard the independence of 
the Commissions and to lay down proper standards practices 
regulating the relation between the Commissions executive 
governments. The Commissions' final safe-guard lies in article 323 
of the Constitution .which enables them to iqpue , annual reports on 
their working to be placed before the legislatures concerned, revealing 
cases in which their advice was not accepted by the executive govern- 
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meats. Bat experience at the Centre and in the States generally shows 
that the Legislatures do not exercise this responsibility adequately. 
Perhaps a solution to this problem, so far as it is reasonably possible, 
lies in setting up small Legislative Committees on Public Service 
Commissions which could examine important cases and issues brought 
out in the annual reports of the Commissions and focus the attention 
of the Legislatures on them. 

(E) NEED FOR GIVING THE COMMISSIONS A MORE 
EFFECTIVE ROLE. 

We have emphasized in chapter VII the importance of sound, 
personnel standards and practices to the efficiency of governmental 
operations particularly in the developing countries. The personnel 
standards and practices followed in India are far from satisfactory. In 
addition to inadequate salaries and promotional opportunities, lack 
of incentives for improving performance, personnel decisions are 
often made on ground other than that of merit. These factors are, to 
a cons : der„ble extent, responsible for the low efficiency and morale 
of the public servants. 

The functions of Civil or Fublic Service Commissions, as discuss- 
ed in chapter VII, vary from country to country, depending upon the 
constitutional system and the conditions existing in the public services. 
The Civil Service Commissions of the U.S., Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand were given wide controlling powers and functions in re- 
gard to personnel administration. These Commissions provided a 
check on the patronage of the political executive and helped in 
establishing and implementing proper personnel standards and 
practices. In India, the functions of Public Service Commissions, 
except that of making recruitment, are of a negative character. The 
Indian Commissions deal only with such cases which are under their 
purview and which are referred to them. The informal but deciding 
factors in promotions, the suppression of serious disciplinary cases, 
political, caste and communal influences on personnel decisions and 
ubiquitous favouritism and corruption can hardly be noticed by the 
Commissions with the nature and scope of the functions they have at 
present. The fundamental purpose of Public Service Commissions is 
to maintain and strengthen an efficient and contented public service, 
free from political and personal influences. If this is the basic purpose 
of Public Service Commissions, it is clear that their present negative 
functions do not enable them to fulfil this purpose. It would be much 
better if the Commissions, in addition to their present functions are 
given, at least during the transitional period, the power to develop 
adequate personnel standards in regard to promotions, discip linar y 
control, management-employee relations and incentives for improved 
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performance and exercise a supervision on the application of these 
standards and practices by the ministries and departments. They 
should also have the power to tnicf actions, in the form of recommen- 
dations to the executive governments, against those who violate the 
standards of the merit system. Though even these powers would be 
of an advisory nature, they would enable the Public Service Com- 
missions to introduce rational personnel standards and practices in 
the public services. It is to be observed that a mere extension of the. 
Commissions’ powers may lead to increase in patrongage. It is 
important to recognise that the effectiveness of the Commissions 
powers is contingent upon the improvement in political culture and 
appointment of members on the basis of merit and ability. 

(F) PUBLIC SERVICE COMMJSSIONS AND THE POLITICAL 
AND GOVERNMENTAL S\STEM. 


Public Service Commissions do not operate independently of the 
wider social polity. The social and economic structure of society and 
the relation between society ard politics influence substantively the 
operation of governmental and administrative institutions. The need 
in India is to single out and concentrate on the substantive issues of 
Public Service Commissions. It is contended in this s’udy that the 
Public Service Commissions (like other governmental and adminis- 
trative institutions) will be able to operate effectively with the 
democratisation of economic power in society, the development of 
a democratic political culture based on the freedom of the individual 
and popular participation and effective control of sewety on politics, 
and the emergence of dynamic leadership at all levels in society. 



APPENDIX— A 


FOLLOW-UP FORMS USED BY A STATE PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMMISSION IN INDIA AND THE U.K. CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION 

1 . R ijasthan Public Service Commission 
Follow-Up Form 

Whether Emergency Recruitment Service 

Year of Competitive Examination 

Assessment of Performance of Direct Recruits to Rajasthan 
Administrative, Police & Accounts Service 

1. Name of Officer Date of Birth. 

2. Post Held under the reporting officer, with dates. 

3. Docs he display — 

(a) Energy and initiative 

(b) Patience 

(c) Industry 

4. How was his behaviour with the following 

(a) His official superiors. 

(b) His official subordinates 

(c) Non-officials 

5- To what extent did the officer take interest in his training ? 

6. To what extent did the officer take interest in his actual 
duties ? 

7. Any other remarks by the reporting officer. 

8. Reporting officer may please score out the description which 
does not apply to the officer. 
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(i) Very good indeed. 

00 Distinctly better tharvthe normally competent officer. 

(iii) Upto the standard. 

(iv) Not quite upto standard. 

(v) Among the least suitable. 

Signature of Reporting officer. 

Designati m of Reporting oP/cer. 

Remarks and signature of officer 
through whom report is submitted. 


2. U.K. Civil Service Commission Follow-Up Form 
Follow-Up Form AC2 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Report Form For Officers of i he Administrative Class. 

PART I 

Name and Christian names 

Surname on entry if different from the above 

Department Date of assignment to Department 

Deparfment mPl ° yment ^ includin8 tem P orar y employment) in the 

Job Branch Grade From Until 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 


Nature of work 
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<B) Number of days sick-leave taken in past twelve months 

<C; Comparing him with other established officers of th; same grade I 
should describe hii overall performance as : (Please tick the 
appropriate box. The figures in brackets give the proportions 
that might normally be expected to fall mto the different 
categories). 


Quite 

Very 

Distin- 

Well up 

Not quite 

Among 

Much 

excep- 

good 

ctly 

to stan- 

so good 

the 

inferior 

tional 

indeed 

above 

dard 

as most 

less 

(2%) 

<2%) 

(8%) 

aver- 

age 

(20%) 

(40%) 

officers 
of his 
rank 
(20%) 

able 

(8%) 


<D) The ratings in Part 2 overleaf should relate the actual perfor- 
mance, but, if, in your opinion, the officer’s work has been 
affected by ill-health or any other untoward circumstances, please 
give details briefly here : 


PART 2 

Please put a tick in the appropriate space opposite items 1-14. 
A tick in a space marked ‘S’ indicates a comparatively marked degree 
of the tendency described. Comments or Amendations may be made 
in the right-hand column. Occasions i’v the assessor may feel justified 
in ticking more than one space for a single item — e g., in item 5, 
judgment might be feulty because the officer was muddled and because 
he yas rigid. If if is not felt possible to put a tick opposite any 
particular item, please state the reason. 
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1. Degree of 
Interest. 


2. Knowledge 
of work 


3. Quickness 
of Appre- 
hension. 


4. Fertility of 
Ideas. 


Comments 


Carries out his duties without real 
enthusiasm... 

His interest is his work is no more 
than adequate... 

He takes a normal amount of inter- 
est in his work... 

He has become thoroughly interest- 
ed in his work... S 


Has a through grasp of the know- 
ledge relevant to his duties... S 

Has sufficient knowledge to cope 
wih day to day work. 

Tends not to know ^ policy., 
enough about his j mechanics of 
work, especially as I job... 
to : J other aspects ... 

Very Quick in the uptake... S 

As quick to assimilate new ideas as 
most of his contemporaries... 

Not quite so fast as most of ^ ... 

his contemporaries to seize | 

new points J ... S 

Fewer ideas than most of his con- 
temporaries... 

Plenty of ideas, but many not very 
sound... 

Produces some good ideas... 

Fertile in useful ideas “1 ... * 

J... ' * 


s 
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5. Judgment His proposals or decisions 'I ... S Comments 
are consistently sound. J 

His proposals or decisions can 
generally be relied upon. 

Apt on occasion to overlook an 
important factor. 


'I muddled 

Judgment faulty | rigid 
because I other reason 

J (specify) 


6. Attention Apt to be over-concerned with 

to detail detail. 

Inclined to pay tco little attention 
to detail. 

Can generally be trusted to consider 
all the relevant details. 

Most reliable in his attention "| 

to relevant details. J S 


7. Paper work His minutes are clear, cogent and S 
(3) Minutes well set out. 
or inter- 
nal cor- He writes quite a good minute, 
respon- 

dence. His minutes leave something to") 

be desired. J S 

Writes a distinctly good letter. 

Writes an adequate letter. 


(b) Letters 
or ex- 
ternal 
corres- 
pondence 


Letter writing 
tends to be a 
weak point 
because 


Lacks style or 
pci .uasiveness. 
Sometimes in- 
accurate. 

Other reasons, 
(specify) 
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8. Output Gets through more work than 1 s Comment 
most. J ... nts 

* 

Output quite adequate. 

Output tends to be rather less ") 
than that of some of his con- | 
temporaries. J 

His output fluctuates. 


9. Response No opportunity to judge his ") 
to Pressure work under pressure. J 

Works adequately but is best") 
when there is an occasion to I 
rise to. j 

Tends to wilt under pressure of 
work. 


Steady worker despite pressure. 

Always on top of n:s work 'j 
even when pressed. j 


!0. New Con- Sot «Tj»ck to acb,e V e contact j S 

Gets on well with strangers. 

Very good indeed at making! 
quick contact with strangers J s' 

11. Acceptability He achieves and holds the! 

as Colleague t esponsibihtics of his I * S 
colleagues. j 

Is liked by his colleagues. 

»£?££■!? b '.n° n P ar ‘i=u'nrly-| ... 
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12. As member 
of Commit- 
tee or in Ne- 
gotiation 


He is very good ' 
Competent. * 


A trifle less *J diffident, 
competent, over-assertive, 
because rigid. 

other reasons 
J (specify) 


S Comments 


13. Management Gets the best out of subordinate'] S 
ofsubordi- staff. J 

nate staff. 

Subordinates work quite well *1 
with or for him. J 

' Relies too much on 
them. 

Does not get is something of a 
the best out slave-driver, 
of subordi- does too much him- 
nate staff, self. 

because fusses. ., 

other reason. 

(specify) 


14. Practical In practice his work tends to be") S 
Effectiveness ineffective. J ... 

in his Work. In achieving solu- | adequate. 

tions to problems I effective, 
which arise in | notably effec- 
practice, he is j tive. 

I outstandingly 
J good. 



PART 3 


Pen Picture of the Officer 

The primary object of this part is to give a vivid general picture 
of the efficiency with which the man is functioning in his job now and 
of his stronger and weaker points. It may be useful to consider 
whether he would do better — or worse — in work of another sort. 
Your impressions of his personal qualities apart from his work, or of 
his future promise, are also welcome and should be added in separate 
paragraphs. 

The pen picture may deal with items of the kind already covered 
in Part 1 . but should also take into account such important considera- 
tions as the officer’s integrity, co-operativeness, interests, objectives 
and ambitions which, being difficult to rate, are not included in 
Part 2. 

Any general statements should, if possible, be supported by 
specific and characteristic examples. 

If in due course he reaches Permanent SecreQfry 

the rank of I think he 

has it in him to do the work Deputy Secretary 
successfully. 

Under Secretary 

■(Please tick the highest rank 
for which the statement Assistant Secretary 
would be true) 

Principal 
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End of probation 

If this form is be jpg used as an #nd of probation report under 
T.C 19/46 para. 5, please state here your recommendations concern- 
ing the officer. 


Signature Counter-signature 

Rank Rank 

Date Date 
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ANNUAL REPORT FORMS USED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 
CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 

1. GREAT BRITAIN 


CONFIDENTIAL 


Model Form A 
Higher Grades. 


Staff Report 


File No 


Mr. 

Report on Mrs. 

Miss (Surname first) 

for period from to 

A. Personal Particulars and Record of Employment 


Day Month Year 

Branch Or Region Date of Period of Service: 

birth 

Date Of Entry Into 

Civil In present 

Section Or Office service section or 

office 


Department „ Under present 

Reporting officer. .. 

Present Grade Present Section Under present 

or office * counter-signing 

officer 


Record of employment during period covered by report 
Branch From Until Grade Duties on which employed 
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NOTES 


(1) The parts of tjiis form should be filled up in the order in 
which they are lettered. 

(2) TJie form should be completed in ink. If the countersigning 

officer disagrees with any rating awarded by the reporting 
officer he should indicate the rating which he consider* 
right in ink of a distinctive colour and initial the entry. 

(3) The remarks spaces should be used freely to give a clearer 
picture of the officer’s strength and weaknesses ; remarks 
may include specific points (such as figures of output under 
B 7 or a major piece of drafting under B 9) or general 
comments which complete the picture, but should not be 
used for vague comments or comments which merely repeat 
what has been indicated by the ticks in the boxes. 

B. Report on Qualities and Performance of Duties REMARKS 
CHARACTER AND PERSONALITY Tick 


a ppropri a t e boxes 


Responsibility 


Seeks a nd accepts responsibility 
at all times 

i- □ 

Very willing to accept responsibility... 

2...G 

Accepts responsibility as it comes . . 

3...D 

Inclined to refer up matters he could 
himself decide... 

4...D 

Avoids taking responsibility... 

5...Q 


2. Relations with Colleagues 

Wins and retains the highest regards 


of all... 

1.. 


Is generally liked and respected... 

2.. 

..u 

Gets on well with everyone... 

3.. 


Not very easy in his relationships... 

4.. 

.□ 

A'difficult colleague... 

5.. 
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*3. Contacts with Public 

Outstandingly effective m dialing with > 
them... 1...Q 

Considerate and firm as required... 2 

Handles them quite well ... 3 . . . □ 

His manner tends to be unfortunate... 4...Q 

Po. r at dealing with them... 5...n 


CAPACITY 

Penetration 

Gets at once to the root of any problem... !...□ 


Shows a ready appreciation of any 
problem... 

Usually grasps a point correctly 
Not very quick in the uptake... 
Often misses the Point... 

5. Constructive Power 

Always produces a comprehensive 
solution... 


2.. . a 

3.. .D 

4.. .1. 

5.. .Q 




Generally makes a valuable contribution..^., □ 

His solutions are normally adequate... 3 [—[ 

Seldom takes any constructive action ... 4. . . □ 
Fails to respond to a new situation... S...Q 


*To be completed only for officers with relevant 


experience. 


REMARKS 
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6. 

Judgment 



Judgments consistently sound arid well 
thought out... 

i 


His vfew of a matter is nearly always a 
sensible one... 

2...0 


Takes a reasonable view on most 
matters... 

3 


His judgment tends to be erratic... 

4...Q 


His judgment cannot be relied on... 

S...O 


PERFORMANCE OF DUTIES 


7. 

Output 



Outstanding in the amount of work .. 

1...G 


Gets through a great deal of work... 

2...G 


Output satisfactory... 

3...G 


Does rather less than expected... 

4...D 


Output regularly insufficient... 

5...C 

Si. 

Quality 



Distinguished for accurate and thorough 
work... 

1...D 


Maintains a high standard... 

2...U 


His work is generally of good quality... 

3.. □ 


His performance is uneven... 

4...Q 


Inaccurate and slovenly in his work 

5...D 

9 . 

Expression on Paper 



Brilliant on Paper... 

!...□ 


REMARKS 
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Written work always clear, cogent and well 
set out... 2...0 

Generally expresses himself clearly and 
concisely... 3...0 


Written work just good enough to 
get by... 

4...D 

Cannot express himself dearly on paper 

. 5.. □ 

10. Oral Expression 


Extremely effective. . 

i-.u 

Puts his points across convincingly... 

2...n 

Expresses himself adequately .. 

3...D 

Barely competent... 

4...Q 

Ineffective .. 

5.-D 

*11. Figurcwork 


Exceptionally good at all kinds of 
figure work... 

!•••□ 

Handles and interprets figures very well... 

2...Q 

Competent at figurework... 

3...Q 

Handling of figuies leaves something to be 
desired... & 

4...Q 

Poor at figures.,. 

5.. □ 


*12. Management of Subordinates. 


Always inspires them to give their best... 1...Q 


REMARKS 
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Manages them distinctly well... 2...D REMARKS 

They work quite well for him 3...Q 

Does not control them very skilfully... 4...Q 

Handles them badly... 5...Q 

13. Organisation of Work 

An exceptionally effective organiser... 1...D 

Shows considerable organising skill... '2...Q 

Plans and controls work satisfactorily... 3...G 


An indifferent organiser... 4...G 

Cannot organise... 5...D 

14. Interest in Work 

Keenly interested in the work of the 
Department as a whole... 1...D 

His interest extends beyond his own 
Branch... 2...D 

Interested in the work of his own 
Branch... 3...D 

Interest limited to his own job... 4...D 

Shows little interest in his work... 5...D 


C. Overall Grading for Qualities and Performance of Doties during 
covered by this Report. 

- Tick appropriate boxes 

1. OUTSTANDING Exceptional alike 


•To be completed dhly for officers with relevant experience. In para- 
graph B/13, organisation of the work includes, where appropriate, the 
organisation of an officer's own work. 



Tick appropriate boxes 

in personality, 
capacity and per- 
formance. 1...D 

2 . VERY GOOD A very able and 

effective officer. 2...Q 

3. GOOD An efficient 

officer . 3...Q 


4. FAIR Performs duties mode- 

rately. 4...Q 

5. UNSATISFACTORY Definitely not up to 

the duties of the 
grade. 5...Q 


Parts B and C of this form deal with the officer's qualities and 
performance in his present grade. Part D asks for an estimate of his 
performance in a higher grade, and is quite distinct. 

D. Fitness for Promotion 

This officer (Satisfactorily □ 3 This officer Likely to Qualify 

is now capa-( is not now ( in Time Q4 

ble of per- ( Very Well □ 2 capable of ( 

forming the ( * performing (Unlikely to Qua- 

doties of the 'Exceptionally the duties ( lify 05 

next higher ( Well □ 1 of the next ( 

grade ( higher grade ( 

( He is ( 

E. Reporting Officer's General Remarks and Certificate 

Note here any information or comments not cbvered by previous 
sections of Report. 


I hereby certify that in my opinion the standard of efficiency and the 
grading for promotion of the officer named are as stated. 

Date Signature Rank 
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F. Countersigning Officer's Remarks and Certificate 

Make here any general comments. If the Officer is, or may become, 
suitable for EXCEPTIONAL promotion or class-to-class transfer 
this should be stated. 


1 hereby certify that in my opinion the gradings awarded by the re- 
porting officer are correct, subject to any correcting entries or re- 
marks which I have made and initialled. 

Date Signature Rank 


CONFIDENTIAL 

STAFF REPORT 


Model Form B 
Lower Grades 


File No 

MR . 

Report on MRS. 

MISS (Surname first) 

fof period from to 

A. Personal Particulars and Record of Employment 


Day Month Year 

Branch or Region Date of 

birth 

Date of entry into 
Section or OfmCe Civil 

Service 

Present Grade Depart- 
ment 
Present 

.Grade 

Present 

Section 

or 

office 


Period of Servicb : 


In present 
section or 

office 

Under present 
reporting 
officer 

Under present 
countersiging 
officer 



Report on Qualities and 
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>* 




X) o 

a -a 


fi 


Th. , 
is nc 
ble o. 
form in 
duties t 
next h 
grad*' 



X 


A 



•Not to be completed for staff engaged entirely on machine operation work. 
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■*To be completed for staff occasionally engaged on machine work. 
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C. Overall Grading for Qoalities and Performance of Doties darin g 
period covered by this Report. 

Tick appropriate boxes 


1 . OUTSTANDING 

2. VERY GOOD 

3. GOOD 

4. FAIR 


Exceptional alike 
in personality, 
capacity and per- 


formance. 


— 1 — □ 


A very able and 
effec'ive officer — 2 — □ 

An efficient 
officer — 3 — □ 

Performs duties 
moderately — 4— □ 


5. UNSAI ISFACTOR Y Definitely not up 

to the duties of 

the grade — 5 — □ 

„ P flrts B an i d C of this form deal wish the officer's qualities anrt 
performance ffi ahigher^Jade .tnd ^quue dfstinTt ° f ^ 
IX Fitness for Promotion 

™ow°2S'-f 4T,s '' AC ’ 0 '"'’' D 3 J b '“ , officer O-ncEtywrQuAUFv 

rm°ne «,'( V “ YW t Lr - □ 2«£bl«Tf( " Time °4 

duties of the (Exceptionally ffie^dSs , (Unukely to Q^a- 
h ' 8h " < Well a 1 XVS UfY ‘ n5 

S } higher grade. 

( He is ( 

E. Reporting Officer's General Remarks and Certificate 

^ecSons^Repor 1 !. ° r ccmments not covered by previous 


£'£o£oiio" of .hg ° f gg j** 


the 


Date- 


Signature 


Rank- 
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F. Countersigning Officer's Remarks and Certificate. 

Make here any general comments. If the Officer is, or may become, 
suitable for EXCEPTIONAL promotion or class-ttfeclass transfer 
this should be stated* 


I hereby certify that in my opinion the gradings awarded by the re- 
porting officer are correct, subject to any correcting entries or remarks 
which I have made and initialled. 


Date- 


Signature 


Rank 



2. CANADA 


Seal Civil Service Commission 

Canada □Periodical efficiency rating 

EFFICIENCY RATING AND APPRAISAL FORM 

□Probationary Report 
□Annual compensation 
PART 1— FOR PERSONNEL OFFICER 


NAME 

department 

branch 

DIVISION 


POSITION NO. 

CLASSIFICATION 

PRESENT SALARY 
LOCATION DATE OF 


PRESENT QI.ASS 

PART 2— FOR SUPERVISOR— Read instructions SUMMARY 

carefully before 
rating 


1. Job Per- 
formance 


□Volume □Quality 
of work of work 


□Organi- nKnow- 
sation of ledge 
work. of work. 


□ Professio-nAdminis- 

na l trative 


□ Super-Q Opqra- □ Cleri- 
visory tional cal. 


2. General °aS> aA P titud enMaturit yn Decisiveness 
Ability ness 


^"ment ^^* a ®8 ua 8 e Proficiency 
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□Dcpend-DLoyalty □ Stability □Resoifrce- 
ability fulness 

3. Personal □ Ability □ Sense QAppea- □Confidence 

Qualities to work of res- * ranee 

with ponsi- 

others bility. 

□Punctu-QUse of QWork □ Attentiveness 

ality privi- speed 

4. Work leges. 

Habit DAccu- DPersev- □NeatnessQThorough- 
racy erance ness 

□ Initia- DWork OOrigina- □ Creative 
ative attitude lity ability 

5. Potential □Ability DLeader- DOther □ 

Grow™ to ship factors 

teach ability 
others 


PART 3— APPRAISAL | 

| GENERAL RATING 

Strengths — I □ 

i 

Weaknesses — 

Recommendation — Immediate Supervisor 

Reviewing Officer 

Date 

PART 4 — DECLARATION in accordance with the Civil Service 
Act and Regulations. 

1. Periodic efficiency rating — □ 3. Annual compensation 

rating — — □ 

□Increase recommended 
□Increase not recommended 
New Annual Salary : 

Date of increase : 
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2. Probationary rating □ 

Recommendation — 

□Retention C Replacement 

Reason — 

□Further probation of Months 

Remarks Signature 

Date Office 

Statement of Duties : 


Departmental Use : 


Instructions — 

1. Ratings should be made on each main factor according to the 
following alphabetical rating scale : 

E = Unsatisfactory D = Low Average C = Average 

B = High /• verage A = Outstanding 

2. A general rating should be made which conforms with<the main 
factor ratings and -should be recorded in the eheck box on the 
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right hand margin. Normally, three or more similiat letter Yat- 
ings would determine the general rating. For example, an E 
rating on each of Job Performance, General Abili y and Per- 
sonal Qualities wpuld normally give a general ra'ing of E. 
Scattered letter ratings or the presence of unsatisfactory ratings 
would tend to bring the general rating down. A probable 
distribution of general ratings in a large number of employees 
might be 5% — A, 25% — B, 50%— C, 20% — D and E. 

3. The sub-factors which make up each main factor may be used to 
help the Supervisor to arrive at £a main factor rating. They 
need not be used if they do not apply. There is no formula 
for their use. Some of these sub-factors may apply to certain 
jobs and not to others. The Ratings on sub-factors will tend 
to provide a record of strengths and weaknesses within a main 
factor and thus will be useful when the rating is discussed 
with the employee. 

4. The form may be used (a) for Periodic Ratings (bl as a Proba- 
tionary Report (c) as a report to the C.S.C. when an annual 
increase is NOT recommended and (d) as a special appraisal 
form for a supervisory or executive development programme. 

5. The form should be completed at intervals according to Depart- 
mental instructions, normally once a year. 

6. The procedure should be as follows : — 

The im nediate Supervisor should (a) make a careful analysis of 
the employee’s duties (b) make an assessment of the employee 
according to each of the five factors indicated (c) mark oppo- 
site each main factor according to the alphabetical scale the 
lette/ that represents an objective rating on the factor (d) give 
a general rating in conformity with the factor ratings (e) discuss 
the rating with a Reviewing Officer at a senior level who is 
responsible for the supervisor's work if; sign the report. 

7. The Supervisor or an appropriate senior officer should discuss 
the employee’s rating and efficiency with him, pointing out 
commendable features of his work and how he may improve. 
Space is provided on the form for a record of strengths and 
weaknesses. These should be reviewed from time to time. 
The Recommendation under Part 3 may be covering Training, 
Rotating Work, Advancement, etc., or may be concerning release 
if the employee is unsatisfactory. 

8. Standards may vary with different classes but the Supervisor 
should by comparison and judgment evaluate the worth of eaoh 
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employee in relation to the Best standards of efficiency for 
the class. 

9. Copies of the completed fonp should be sent to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission ONLY (a) whi/n probation is reported as un- 
satisfactory or when probationary training is to be extended 
(b) when an annual increase is not recommended (c) when em- 
ployees are rated as E = Unsatisfactory. 



3. AUSTRALIA 

Department of Customs and Excise 
Formal Staff Reporting 

These definitions and descriptive gabels have been designed to 
help you to achieve a common standard of judgment with other 
reporting officers on a basis fair to all. Please read them carefully 
after you have read the Instruction Manual and before you begin com- 
pleting your report. Note particularly pages 7 and 10 of the 
Instruction Manual. 

Quantity of work : Forget [quality. HOW MUCH work does he 
do ? 

f. A fast worker : only undue pressure can 
beat him. 

s. Does more than most officers. 

r. Does enough and can cope with normal 
demands. 

c. Not selected for high-pressiire job. 

e. A slow worker. 

Accuracy : Forget quantity. How ACCURATE is he ? 

f. Outstandingly accurate. 

s. Makes few errors. 

r. You generally accept as accurate what this- 
man says and does. 

c. Makes more errors than you like. 

e. Inaccurate. 
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Relation with 
others 


Initiative 


Judgment 


: An officer works with people— the public, his 
juniors and his seniors. Does he £0 his job 
without arousing animosity ? Is he co-opera- 
tive. courteous ? Does his general demeanour 
inspire confidence ? Would you say this 
officer — 

f. Impresses most favourably. 

s. Is well-liked and inspires confidence. 

r. Is accepted and liked by most people. 

c. Is reasonably co-operative and helpful, but 
will never leave his mark on a ground. 

e. Is not an impressive personality. 

: Consider his independence of thought and 
action. Does he, without direction, see and 
tackle things that need to be done ? 

F. Marked imagination in seewg and tackling 
the things to be done. 

' s. Resourceful. 

r. Handles routine cases well. 

c. Needs more direction than most officers. 

e. Needs constant direction. 

% 

: Consider his ability to discern essentials. Has 
he good powers of comprehension ? Does he 
reach sound conclusions ? 

f. Judgments are usually sound and well 
thought out. 

s. Judgments seldom queried : takes in all 
* relevant aspects 

r. His conclusions ar? as a rule acceptable. 
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Capacity for 

RESPONSIBILITY 


Technical 

KNOWLEDGE 


Oral expression 


c. Problems with new features confuse him. 

e. Judgment generally poor. 

Does he accept responsibility for doing his job 
properly or tend to side-step and ‘refer' ? 

f. Outstanding in accepting responsibility. 

s. Readily accepts new responsibility. 

r. Responsibilities which have become routine 
are accepted. 

c. Reluctant to accept responsibility, 
e. Avoids responsibility wherever possible. 


Every officer needs to have, in greater or less 
degree a knowledge of the Act, the Tariff, the 
General Orders and numerous other depart- 
mental publications to do his work effectively. 
In some positions academic knowledge is also 
important. Would you say that this officer — 

f. Is very well informed in all phases of depart- 
mental processes that affect him. 

s. Has sufficient technical knowledge to handle 
quite difficult cases. 

r. Has sufficient knowledge to deal with routine 
problems. 

c. Handles simple cases well. 

e. Has to refer constantly to others for guid- 
ance in cases of relative simplicity. 

Does this officer speak logically and clearly ? 
Does he make his points concisely so that when 
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he has spoken you feel sure he has conveyed 
his meaning ? 

f. Exceptional in expressing his thought clearly 
and well. 

s. Expresses his thoughts by word of mouth 
effectively. 

r. Usually manages to make his meaning clear,, 
but has no particular skill in oral expression. 

c. Sometimes has to repeat himself, but in the 
end he gets his ideas across. 

e. Has difficulty in communicating his thoughts 
effectively by word of mouth. 

Written expression : How well does this officer express himself on 
paper ? Are his minutes and correspondence 
readily understood ? 

f. Exceptional in expressing his thoughts clear- 
ly and well, in writing. 

s. Effectively expresses his thoughts in writing. 

r. Usually manages to make his meaning clear, 
but has no particular skill in written expres- 
sion. 

c. Occasionally is instructed to re-write his 
material before it is acceptable. 

e. Has difficulty in communicating his thoughts 
effectively on paper. 

supervision : Supervision involves intelligent control of the 

work unit to get things done. Discipline is part 
of it. So too are staff training, making good 
delegations, staff-reporting, short-cuts in 
methods and so on. Would you say that this 
officer — 

L 

f. Discharges his supervisory responsibilities 
intelligently and wall. 
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s. Supervises well but without sparkle. 

r. Could give much more lime and effort to his 
supervisory duties. 



appendix— c 

UNION PUBLIC SERVICE COMMISSION 
(EXEMPTION FROM CONSULTATION) 
REGULATIONS, 19S8, AS 
AMENDED UPTO 1964. 

• In exercise of the powers conferred by the proviso to clause (3) 
of article 320 of the Constitution and in supersession of all previous 
regularions on the subjec% the President hereby makes the following 
regulations, namely : — 

1. These regulations may be called the Union Public Service Commi- 
ssion (Exemption from Consultation; Regulations, 1958. 

2. It shall not be necessary to consult the Commission in regard to 
any of the matters mentioned in sub-clauses (a » and (b) of clause 
(3) of article 320 of the Constitution in the case of the the services 
and posts specified in the Schedule to these Regulations. 

3. Same as otherwise expressly provided in the rules governing re- 
cruitment to the civil service or civil post concerned it shall not 
be necessary to consult the Commission in regard to the selection 
for appointment : 

(a) to a post included in an all-India Service, of any officer 
who is already a member of an all-India Service ; 

(b) to a post included in a Central Service Class I, of any 
officer in the Armed Forces of the Union or any officer who 
is already a member of all-India Service or a Central Service 
Class 1 ; 

(e) to a Central Service Class II, or to a post included in a 
Centr 1 Service Class II, of any officer who is already a 
member of a Central Service Class II, or Central Service 
Class III, or of any officer in the Afmed Forces of the 
Union : and * 
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(d) to a tenure post included in a Central Service Class I, or a 
Central Service Class II % of an officer of a State Service. 

NOTE. — In this regulation : — 

(i) the terms “Central Service Class I”, “Central 
Service Class II" and “Central Service Class III" 
shall include the corresponding Railway Services ; 
and Defence Services (Civilian) ; 

(ii) the term “Officer" includes a person holding a 
permanent or quasi-permanent appointment, but 
does not include a person in temporary employ- 
ment ; 

(iii) the term “State Service” means service in a State 
appointments to which are made by the Governor ; 

(iv) the term “tenure post” means a post, whether per- 
manent or temporary, which has been classified as a 
tenure post in consultation with the Commission. 

4. It shall not be necessary to consult the Commission in regard to 
the selection for temporary or officiating appointment to a post 
if— 

(a) the person appointed is not likely to hold the post for a 
period of more than one year ; and 

(b) it is necessary in the public interest to mak* the appoint- 
ment immediately and a reference to the Commission will 
cause undue delay. 

Provided that 

(ij Such appoinment shall be reported to the Commis- 
sion as soon as it is made ; 

(ii) if the appointment continues beyond a period of 
six months, a fresh estimate as 10 the period for 
which the person appointed is likely 1<> hold the 
post shall be made and reported to the Commission; 
and 

(ii!) if such estimate indicates that the person appointed 
is likely to hold the post for a period of more than 
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one year from the date of appointment,, the Commi- 
ssion shall immediately be consulted in regard to 
the filling of the post. 

5 (1) It shall not be necessary to consult the Commission in regard 

to the making of any order in any disciplinary case other 
than — 

(a) an original order by the President imposing any of the follo- 
wing penalities : — 

(i) Censure ; 

(ii) With-holding of increments or promotions ; 

(iii) recovery from pay of the whole or part of any pecu- 
niary loss caused to the Government by negligence 
or breach of orders ; 

(iv) reduction to a lower Service, grade or post, or to a 
lower-time scale ; 

(v) compulsory rctiremant ; 

(vi) removal from service ; 

(vii) dismissal from service ; 

(b) an order by the President on an appeal against an order im- 
posing any of the said penalities made by a subordinate 
authority ; 

(c) an order by the President over-ruling or modifying, after 

consideration of any petition or memorial or otherwise, an 
order imposing any of the said penalities by the President or 
by a subordinate authority. 

(2) It shall not be necessary to consult the Cpmmission in re- 
gard to any disciplinary matter affecting a person belonging 
to a Defence Service (Civilian). 

C 

(3) It shall not be necessary to consult the Commission in re- 
gard to any order made under the Central Civil Services 
(Safeg larding of National Security! Rules, 1954. 

SCHEDULE 

(1) Posts in respect of which the authority to appoint is specifi- 
cally conferred on the President by the Constitution. 
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<2) Posts of Chairman or Member of any Board, Tribunal, 
Commission, Committee or other similar authority created 
by or under the provisions of a statute. 

(3) Posts of Chairman or Members of any Board, Tribunal, 
Commission, Committee or other similar body appointed 
by or under the authority of a resolution of either House 
of Parliament or by a resolution of Government for the 
purpose of conducting any investigation or enquiry into 
or for advising government ou specified matters. 

|4) Posts of Heads of Diplomatic, Consular, and other similar 
Indian Missions in countries abroad (e g.. Ambassadors, 
High Commissioners, Ministers, Commissioners, Consuls- 
General, Representatives, Agents). 

(5) Posts on the personal staff attached to holders of posts men- 
tioned in items (1) to (4) above. 

(6) Posts in the Secretariat of the Lok Sabha and the 
Rajya Sabha. 

(7) All technical and administrative posts in or under the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

(8) Judicial Commissioners and Additional Judicial Com- 
missioners, District Judges and Additional District Judges 
in Union Territories. 

(9) Subordinate Judges and Munsiffs in the I ion Territories 
of Manipur, Tripura and Himachal Piadesh. 

(10) All Class III and Cass IV Services and posts, save as 
otherwise expressly provided in the relevant rules or orders 
governing recruitment thereto. 

{11) Any service or post concerned with the administration 
of the North-East Frontier Agency. 

<12) Any service or post or class of post ... respect of which 
the Commission has agreed that it shall not be necessary 
for it to be consulted. 


List of Posts*? nd Services 
Commissibn during the 
March 1964. 


Excluded from 
Period from 


the Purview of the 
September 1958 to 
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1. tests on the Secretariate and Personal staff of the Presi- 
dent of India. 

2. Posts in the Vice-President’s Secretariate. 

3. Official Liquidators under the Companries Act, 1956. 

4. Posts/Services concerned with the Administration of the 
Naga Hills — Tuensang Area. 

5. Officer for Parliamentary Affairs in the Ministry for Home 
Affairs. 

6. Assistant Official Liquidators under the Companies Act, 
1956. 

7. Posts in the Government Hospitality Organisation. 

8. Posts of National Research Professor under the Ministry 
of Scientific Research and Cultural Affairs (now Ministry 
of Education). 

9. Posts of Director, Deputy Director and Assistant DirectoQ 
m the Regional Centre for the Training of Educational 
Planners, Administrators and Supervisors in Asia. 

10. Posts connected with Special Border Security Schemes under 
the Ministry of External Affairs. 

11. Posts of Consultants in the Planning Commission. 





SOME Comments by dr. Paul h. appleby 

If is my tentative opinion that too much is made here of the 
separation of the Public Service Commission members from other 
sreas of public responsibility consequently. That the Commissioners 
should not be eligible for appointment to positions originally set up or 
enhanced in importance during their terms as Commissioners seems 
to me the simple and essential safeguard. Olher provisions that may 
have seemed desirable when the Civil Service was weak become absurd 
years later when it is powerfully cn renched. 

The same line of thought applies to some of the rigidities of 
early practice in eximination, appointment and promotion. Once 
a civil service system is strong the need is to make it flexible. The 
secondary school pupil is drilled in sentence — structure, punctuation 
and other ^mentary things as if they had been determined by 
immutable natural law. But when some of these pupils reach 
Maturity they may have distinguished literary careers in the course 
If which their sentences are often better for ignoring grammer- 
fcfaool rules, and individual punctuation becomes a mild feature of a 
Brilliant style. So with the civil service in its maturity — and certainly 
India’s is as old as any ! 

I once had lunch in Ottawa with the heads of the U.K., Canada* 
an and United States Civil Service Commissions, and with a small 
number of other distinguished Civil Service champions. The table 
talk ran to such fanatical pre-occupation with civil service that it 
seemed to me to reflect a belief that “gov 'mment” auu ‘democracy” 
were terms comprehending inferior values. I therefore >ok what is 
for me the very unusual course of remaining silent. At the end of 
the meal, when we had risen and had opportunity to speak casually, 
I said to a friend I regarded as most fanatical of the lot, “I refrained 
from comment during the luncheon. If i had spoken I should 
simply h»ve said, ‘The Civil Service idea has been over-sold’. I 
expected a hot ftjoinder. Instead he said simply, “O, of course, 
it has 1” And actually, the Civil Service League in th«* U.S.A. has 
been taking a very statesman-like position in recent years trying to 
serve democratic values better at some expense to traditional civil 
service pretensions. 

The end in view surely is good g "'eminent, effective govern- 
ment, serving the values of democracy. System it must have, but 
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system in which there is room for* imagination and adaptability. 
Any system strictly and invariably followed in a literal way is deaden- 
ing. A system that provides room for the exercise' of discretion in 
using diverse testing methods, in selecting from many eligibles, and 
in assigning persons in terms conducive to the formulation of con- 
genial working units within which communication is easy — this is ihe 
primary essential. The ultimate essential is that civil servants so- 
selected and so assigned shall be free to speak their minds to their 
ministers and at ihe same time deeply aware of the paramount 
importance of politics and politicians.’ 


From his communication to the author. da|:d 21st February, 1961. ' 



DR. L.M. SINGHVI’S OBSERVATIONS 
DURING THE LOK SABHA 
DEBATE ON THE ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE U.P.S.C. FOR 
1962 - 63 *. 


My objection is that the scope of its activities does not extend 
far enough as the hon. Member who preceded me pointed out. Even 
though we have the U.P.S.C. in existence in this country, we find that 
there is a sizable erosion in the psychological stability and morale of 
services in recent years. Why is it so ? Have the ill-winds of frus- 
tration been able to cause this erosion in spite of the U P.S.O. and 
other assurances of the stability of the services which we have p r ovid- 
.ed in the constitution and in the various statutes ? If that is so, it is 
one of the greatest indictments against this administration as it would 
be against any administration. If you wish to secure a substantial 
recession in the clamour and chorus of complaints of nepotism, 
we must seek to extend the scope of the activities of the U.P.S.C. 


It has been pointed out year in and year out that the standards 
of attainment of the candidates have registered a distinct 'eterioration. 
The U.P.S C. cannot possibly be blamed for this decline . standards ; 
it is t<J be found in the abnormal and alarming decline in the standards 
of university education. 


I rfould like to bring to the attention of this House that we are 
committed to the continual expansion of the public ^sector in our 
country. If that.is so, it is obvious that employment opportunities 
would be very great in this field. I would like to kn'-** whether the 
Government is not aware of insistent complaints of nepotism and 


*From Lok Sabha Dg bates Vol. XXI, No. 22, September 1 1. 1963. 
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favouritism in the public sector ; whether it is not a fact that every 
now and then jobs have been given irf the public sgctpr as a matter of 
favour. If that is so f I want to know whether the Government would 
not consider the establishment of a new and . separate Public Service 

Commission for public under-takings in this country in view of 

the expanding business in this country, l suggest that steps should be 
taken to establish an Indian Business Management Service. 

I would then like to refer to the central issue which affects our 
administration in this country today and that is the need for a unified 

civil service. We must consider whether the time has not come for 

unifying our civil service and to secure a lateral movement and a 
continual rational re-allocation between different branches of the 
services, and of personnel, according to their aptitudes after they have 
been in service for some time. If this is not done, I think our service 
structure would suffer from certain rigidities which should be 
avoided. 


At least some of the appendices of this, the 12th Report of the 
U.P.S.C., constitute a very potent charge-sheet against the Govern- 
ment.-—— Shri Kamath referred to appendix IV but he forgot to ask 
the Minister why the Officer for Parliamentary affairs in the Ministry 
of Home Affairs is also one of those exempted from the purview of 
the Commission. 1 would then like to refer to pages 48-49 where- 

in we find a list of posts for which requisitions were dShcelled after 
advertisement but before interview and a list of posts for which re- 
quisitions were cancelled after advertisement and interview of the 
candidates. How much waste and public money is involved in 
this ? ‘ 


I would also like to refer to the phenomenon of delayed and 
deferred appointments. The position in this appendix is, as on 31st 
March, 1962, alarming. The delays are in all conscience highly tin- 
fair and completely unjustifiable. I hope the Minister will have an 
explanation to rendei to the House to justifiy these delays. 

# The same is true in the case of delayed references and irregular 

appointments 1 wonder if the Minister would be able to explain 

this phenomenon of delayed references to the Commission and irre- 
gular appointments by the Cfbvernment. 

# Then a word about personality test. — ^-I th&nk the personality 
test is on the whole a very wholesome requirement in the selection 
procedures, though it is true that personality! test has to be im proved 
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and the interviewing skills havje to be improved. It seems that 

there is a lack of sensitivity, a lack of sympathy, a lack of proficieney 
and skill in inteiwivwmg at th% present time in tbe Union Public 
Service Commission. I do not mean this as censuring the Commission, 
but I think this is bound to happen when new procedures and new 
skills $f interviewing are not assimilated in their approach. 

the most important thing for this Parliament is not only to 

watch but also to rectify the relation between political leadership, the 

Ministers and the Administration. It seems that the bureaucracy 

in this country thrives behind the cloak of cabinet dictatorship. I 
think this is a tendency which the Government must, in good time, 
cure, because they cannot continue as a democratic government and 
yet be captives of bureaucratic procedures. I hope the services would 
act as the conscience of the community in a backward country and 
would demonstrate that their opportunity is as great as the destiny of 
this nation is. 
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